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Armour’s Extract of Beef to a cup of boiling hot water. 
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to use Armour’s Extract of Beef besides 
the above in the kitchen and for invalid 
cookery. We send a cook book free 
on request to any one sending us their 


name and address, 
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THE NEW BRITISH PREMIER AT WORK. 


(Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who has now received the emphatic approval of his ministry by the British 
voters in the general parliamentary elections, is a patient, methodical, and tireless worker. Although in 
his seventieth year, he will retain, in addition to the burdens of the premiership, the leadership in the 
House of Commons.) 
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THE PROGRESS 


Those who were breathing the at- 
mosphere of Washington last month, 
or those who took their views ex- 
clusively from the newspapers of New York, 
might well have thought that the President of 
the United States had lost prestige and support, 
and was indeed in sorry luck. Criticism and 
opposition seemed to beset him in every direc- 
tion. The Senate was supposed to be hostile, 
the House was insurgent, and, in short, every- 
thing had turned against the President’s plans 
and policies. The sugar and tobacco interests 
were ‘going to defeat the Philippine tariff bill. 


Assaults 
on the 
President. 





UNCLE SAM IS ON. 

SENATE: “Hey, Uncle, come quick. Looke, see what the 
terrible Teddy has done now—Panama-—silver coinage— 
Santo Domingan treaty—awful—wow!!!"’ 

UnNcLE SAm: “Say, I’m not half so much interested in 
what Tedéy has done as in what you are not doing.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


OF THE WORLD. 


The obstructionists and defamers were going to 
show that the President’s proceedings in Pana- 
ma had been both unlawful and scandalous. 
The mining interests and the railroads had con- 
spired to defeat the Statehood bill. The railway- 
rate bill was doomed through the influence of 
the transportation lobby., The Santo Domingo 
treaty was going to fail in the Senate ; the for- 
est reserves bill was to be side-tracked ; the con- 
sular reform bill was to be emasculated. Petty 
incidents relating to the President’s orders or 
remarks were misstated or exaggerated, and 
Mr. Roosevelt was denounced as a tyrant, curb- 
ing the freedom of the press and trampling on 
the liberties of the individual. 


The fact is, that the popular opinion 
of President Roosevelt has not 
changed. This is a large country, 
with many millions of thoughtful people in it ; 
and those who are unselfishly desiring the public 
welfare have just as much confidence in the 
President to-day as they had six months ago. 
Certain things that have happened in New York 
and Washington were not only to have been ex- 
pected, but were inevitable. It was not to have 
been thought for a moment that powerful and 
self-seeking interests would have surrendered 
their positions without any show of fight merely 
out of deference to Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity. 
The country knows well not only that the Presi- 
dent is doing his best, but that he is doing it in 
a remarkably intelligent and well - considered 
manner. Never since he has been in public life 
has the President shown greater serenity, stead- 
ier poise, or a higher fitness for his tasks than 
in the present session of Congress. And when 
this long session is ended next summer, there 
will be results in the way of legislation that will, 
to some extent at least, justify the hopes and in- 
tentions of’ the people who elected the present 
Congress for the express purpose of supporting 
the Roosevelt policies. 


Public 
Confidence 
Unshaken. 
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SENATOR DOLLIVER, OF IOWA. 
(Whose railway bill meets the President’s views.) 


Sie Thus, Mr. Roosevelt's advocacy of a 
Railway measure for the better regulation of 
Measure. yailroads would be fairly well met by 

the adoption of the so-called Dolliver bill now 
pending in the Senate committee,—which is in 
substantial accord with a bill that will probably 
be reported from Mr. Hepburn’s committee in 
the House. The public opinion of the whole 
country is so clearly behind the President in de- 
manding railway legislation that it is not to be 
supposed for a moment that Congress will fail to 
deal with the question before the session ends. 
It is obvious that very much must depend upon 
the men who are to administer the improved 
legislation. If nothing more is done, the pow- 
ers of the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be increased. Some weeks ago the President 
appointed to a vacancy in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
of San Francisco. Mr. Lane isa lawyer by pro- 
fession, a Democrat in politics, a man of culture 
and high character who has served as city at- 
torney of San Francisco, and has been the nom- 
inee of his party both for mayor of that city 
and for governor of the State. Mr. Lane is ex- 
actly the sort of man who should be placed on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and there 





ought to have been no hesitation on the part of 
the Senate in confirming so brilliant an appoint- 
ment. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
made up of members of both parties, and the 
fact that Mr. Lane is not a Republican should 
not have been looked upon in the light of a 
disqualification. Meanwhile the Government is 
working as effectively as it can under present 
legislation to prevent and punish the granting 
of railroad rebates and other forms of discrim- 
ination, and the railroads themselves are now 
manifesting a wholly unwonted zeal in trying to 
reform their own methods and cease from law- 
breaking practices. Thus, the great discussion 
of evils in railway methods that President Roose- 
velt more than any one else has brought about 
is already having very salutary results in antici- 
pation of new enactments. The railroads them- 
selves will be much better off when the business 
of common carriers is rid of its worst abuses. 


Commercial he Philippine tariff bill, which had 


Union : 
withthe been ably and thoroughly discussed 


Philippines. tor two weeks or more, was passed 
in the House of Representatives on January 16. 
The purpose of the bill is to give the Filipinos the 
commercial benefits that ought to go with their 
political connection with this country. Under 
the terms of this measure their products will be 
admitted without the payment of duties, except- 





HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


(Appointed by the President as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.) 
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ing sugar, tobacco, and rice; and upon these 
three articles the tariff will be only 25 per 
cent. of that which foreign nations have to 
pay under the present law. The bill as passed 
accords with the recommendations of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Taft. The vote stood 
258 yeas to 71 nays. The Democrats for the 
most part supported the bill, on the ground that, 
in so far as it went, it was to be regarded as a 
step toward free trade. Those fighting the bill 
were mostly Republicans, representing opposi 
tion on several grounds. Thus, Mr. William 
Alden Smith, of Michigan, has long been identi- 
fied with the view that American beet-sugar in 
terests are in danger from favorable treatment 
of Cuban and Philippine cane sugar. <A good 
deal of the opposition, however, as led by Rep 
resentative Babcock, of Wisconsin, and others, 
seems to have been due to a different set of mo- 
tives, and to be directed not so much against 
the Philippine tariff bill as against some other 
administration policies. It is to be expected 
that the Senate will pass the Philippine bill, and 
that we shall thus have taken a step of great 
importance in the completion of our Philippine 
policy, and one which must have also some more 
or less direct bearing upon our future treat- 
ment of tariff questions. 


iia The real opposition to the policies of 
e ‘‘Insur- exe ° ; : 
gents"’and the administration is organized for 

Their Aims. the purpose of defeating the State- 
hood bill, weakening the proposed railroad-rate 
legislation, and making confusion in the Panama 
Canal business. - The Statehood bill proposes to 
admit two new States, one of them to be formed 
by the union of Indian Territory and Oklahoma, 
and the other to comprise Arizona and New 
Mexico. The opposition comes from thoroughly 
selfish private interests, some of which pertain to 
New Mexico, but most of them to Arizona. These 
interests are so wealthy and so powerful, and have 
been working so skillfully, that some of the men 
arrayed in Congress against the President’s pol- 
icy are probably ignorant of the precise nature 
of the motives of those who have persuaded them 
to take the so-called “insurgent” stand. For ex- 
ample, some of the largest of the copper and other 
mining properties of Arizona are controlled 
by men who reside in the North and West, and 
who have great influence with certain North- 
ern and Western Congressmen. Thus, it would 
probably be found on close inquiry that a large 
number of the Republican members who are 
opposing the Statehood bill are undertaking to 
oblige certain people who have requested them 
to help in the scheme to prevent the union of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BABCOCK, OF WISCONSIN, 


(A leader of the Republican “Insurgents.” ) 


Arizona's “XS ® Separate Territory, Arizona is 
1zonas . 
Futureintne in many respects absolutely con- 
Balance. trolled by great corporation interests. 
If it could be admitted as a separate State, these 
interests would be delighted ; but if it cannot 
be admitted separately, they prefer to keep it in 
its present territorial status. This sums up the 
whole situation. The Democrats as a body op- 
pose the Statehood bill fora different reason al- 
together. They wish to multiply Southwestern 
States, on the theory that these will be normally 
Democratic ; and they have for many years past 
in their platforms absolutely committed them- 
selves to the admission of New Mexico and 
Arizona as separate States. But this is not a 
sound position to take in making permanent 
additions to the group of sovereign American 
commonwealths. As matters stood Jast month, 
it looked very much as if Representative Bab- 
cock and the other opponents of the Statehood 
bill could, by uniting with the Democrats, defeat 
Speaker Cannon and the administration. There 
was some excitement at Washington over the 
statement that the President had in conversation 
directly charged that the copper-mining com- 
panies and other corporations were making im- 
proper use of money and shares of stock to in- 
fluence Congressional action. This was promptly 
denied by the President. It is true, however, 
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that it is very widely believed that these cor- 
porations have been far from scrupulous in the 
methods employed by them to defeat the State- 
hood bill. It is not necessary to allege gross 
and direct bribery. It is enough to say that 
the Statehood bill is right and advisable in itself, 
and that selfish private interests are working 
strenuously to defeat it for reasons contrary to 
public policy. 


Also = L Be Country at large. understanding 
Obstructing Somewhat of the sources of the cur- 
the Canal. vent attempts to discredit and thwart 

the President’s policies, will not be surprised at 
anything that may be said regarding what has 
thus far been done on the Isthmus of Panama. 
Three facts may be asserted : (1) We have en- 
tered upon a gigantic undertaking ; (2) we have 
made the President responsible for it ; (3) there 
have been no mistakes that need arouse sus- 
picion or cause anxiety. The original form of 
the Canal Commission was not well adapted to 
produce results. The President reorganized the 
commission in such a way as to make it more 
effective. He took steps to provide for a stable 
currency on the Isthmus, because this was a 
necessary business proceeding. There are ob- 
structionists in the Senate who criticise the 
President for having done these things well, 
because they hold that he did them without 
specific authority of law. What the President 
has been trying to do has been to exercise in 
good faith the authority conferred upon him to 


WALPW WIDER ——= 


SENATORIAL OBSTRUCTION AS ANOTHER ENGINEERING 
PROBLEM.—From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 





proceed with the work at Panama. And he has 
taken it for granted that the greater author- 
ity included the less. In other words, since 
the law has given him full authority to pro- 
ceed, it is fair to assume that his authority 
includes the right to do those things in detail 
that are indispensable to the main undertaking. 
There will be canal investigations and inter- 
minable criticism at Washington, but the pub- 
lic may rest assured that President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Taft, Chief- Engineer Stevens, and 
Chairman Shonts of the Canal Commission, with 
Judge Magoon as minister to Panama and gov- 
ernor of the canal zone, are doing their work 
with rare intelligence and fidelity. The people 
of the United States are very lucky, indeed, to 
have this canal undertaking in such competent 
hands. Congress has a perfect right to investi- 
gate and criticise, and it has unquestionably the 
power both to obstruct the canal work and to 
stop it altogether. But the people of the coun- 
try should understand that there is no ground 
whatsoever for serious criticism, and that if the 
canal work does not proceed henceforth with 
great rapidity, it will be Congress and not the 
President that should be blamed. In the not 
very distant future there will be a special mes- 
sage to Congress dealing with the question 
whether or not the canal should be at sea-level 
or be built with locks. 


There have been fresh disturbances 
of a revolutionary sort in Santo Do- 
mingo, and the critics have taken 
advantage of these to make fresh attacks upon 
the President’s policy with respect to that island 
republic. But those who care to examine the 
facts in their true bearings will hardly fail to 
see that the recent turmoil only adds fresh 
arguments to the demand for a ratification of 
the pending treaty. For the benefit of those 
who do not have the matter clearly in mind, it 


Santo Domingo 


in 
Controversy. 


= should be explained that under temporary ar- 
rangement with Santo Domingo, the United States . 


is administering the principal custom-houses, 
paying about half of the revenue into the Do 
minican treasury, and applying the other half 
to the paying off of indebtedness which was 
threatening to subject Santo Domingo to foreign 
seizure and control. The treaty to which we have 
referred was drafted for the purpose of making 
the present plan and policy stable until the 
objects in view should be accomplished. There 
are several important reasons why the treaty 
should be confirmed. In the first place, this 
arrangement makes for peace and harmony 
Without it, revolutionary factions would con- 
tend for the control of the custom-houses, out- 
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side obligations would be disregarded, and war 
ships from America and Europe would inevitably 
take possession. If European warships assumed 
control, there would be great friction and dis- 
turbance in Santo Domingo, while in the United 
States there would be much solicitude on the 
score of the Monroe Doctrine. The present and 
pending arrangement is an amicable one all 
around. It encourages Santo Domingo to settle 
down like Cuba to constitutional government. 
It obviates the danger of European interven- 
tion. It saves the Monroe Doctrine from vio 
lation. Experience even under the temporary 
protocol shows how feasible the arrangement 
is, and how valuable a service our govern 
ment can render to a neighbor while conferring 
benefits upon all other interests concerned. It 
is truly conservative and meets every test of 
common sense. There will be strong attempts 
on the Democratic side of the Senate to prevent 
the necessary two-thirds vote of ratification. 
Yet the matter is not one for party division, 
and it 1s hard to see how intelligent and patriot- 
ic Senators can withstand the convincing argu- 
ments that Secretary Root presents in favor of 
our continued oversight of Dominican finances. 


gh There 1s always an element in the 
Morocco Senate that will oppose on legal and 
Conference - 


constitutional grounds,—or else upon 
a basis of doctrine and theoxy,—almost anything 
that the Government of the United States finds 
it expedient to do in its relationships with other 
countries. Senator Bacon, of Georgia, is a gen- 
tleman of ability and learning, who finds himself 
intellectually antagonistic to all of the adminis 
tration’s foreign policies. From Senator Bacon's 
standpoint, it is not for us to harmonize the situ- 
ation in Santo Domingo. Last month he found 
it particularly objectionable that we should have 
sent representatives to the conference at Al- 
geciras, in Spain, which assembled on the joint 
Initiative of Germany and France, to discuss 
the internal and external affairs of the dominion 
of the Sultan of Morocco. It is true that we 
have no important interests at stake in Morocco, 
and that we should be extremely unwise to at- 
tempt to play a leading 7é/e im a delicate situa- 
tion involving the future balance of political in 
fluence on either shore of the Mediterranean Sea. 
But all this our administration understands very 
well; and our representatives at the Moroc- 
can conference will take no improper steps, 
nor, indeed, will they do anything at all sig- 
nificant without express authority from the 
President and the Secretary of State. The 
programme of the conference was carefully 
limited m advance, and its purposes were such 
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SENATOR BACON, OF GEORGIA. 


that representatives of the United States could 
be present without embarrassment or without 
violation of our fixed policy as respects aloofness 
from European affairs. Mr. Henry White, our 
ambassador at Rome, and Mr. Gummere, who 1s 
our diplomatic representative im Morocco, were 
instructed by the President to attend the Alge- 
ciras conference. They will abstain from taking 
any contentious part in the proceedings, as be 
tween France and Germany or other countries 
having divergent interests. In a quiet and pas- 
sive fashion, and without obtrusion, our dele 
gates may be able to aid in the promotion of 
harmony. <A war between France and Germany 
over Morocco, or over any other bone of conten 
tion, would cause a stupendous disturbance of 
our business interests. We are Justified, there- 
fore, if we proceed with due discretion, in help 
ing to harmonize the Moroccan situation. 


pon Secretary Root, meanwhile, has va- 
Department rious questions upon his hands that 
Problems are of much more direct consequence 
than the adjustment of minor differences about 
Morocco’ He finds himself contronted with a 
very difficult situation in Venezuela, now that 
France has broken off diplomatic relations with 




















Copyright, 1902, by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 
MR. HENRY WHITE. 


(United States ambassador at Rome, who attends the 
Algeciras conference.) 


President Castro’s government. General reck- 
lessness of consequences has seemed to prevail 
in all that is done at Caracas. It has been re- 
ported that Venezuela would possibly abstain 
from sending representatives to the Pan-Ameri- 
can conference at Rio Janeiro during the com- 
ing summer. Mr. Root is giving forethought 
to this conference, and is showing a just appre- 
ciation of the ability and character of the Latin- 
American diplomats at Washington and of their 
government leaders at home. <A great step will 
have been accomplished when the best minds in 
Brazil, in the Argentine, and in Chile understand 
how friendly our real attitude is toward those 
republics, and how completely our policies are 
in accord with their proper aspirations. Mr. 
Root is bringing his organizing ability to 
bear upon the improvement of the State De- 
partment and of the diplomatic and consular 
service at all points. His measure for the reor- 
ganization of the consular service, explained in 
these pages last month, will not go through Con- 
gress in its original form. The clauses requir- 
ing all new members of the consular service to 
be appointed after examination to the very low- 
est grade, with no opportunity for the better 
places in the consular service except by promo- 
tion upon merit, offered too radical a plan for im- 
mediate adoption. Nevertheless Congress seems 
likely to accept the classification of consulates 
and the grading of salaries. The President and 
Secretary of State can, if the bill should pass, 
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make rules for their own guidance in appoin‘. 
ments and promotions, so that the reforms de- 
sired could, in a large measure, be accomplished. 


Within the State Department, sev- 

Some State 
Department eral changes have recently been an- 
Changes» nounced. Mr. Herbert H. D. Peirce, 
who has for some time been Third Assistant 
Secretary of State, has been named for the post 
of United States minister to Norway. He is to 
he succeeded at Washington by Mr. Hunting- 
ton Wilson, first secretary of the American 
legation at Tokio, Japan. Mr. Lloyd Griscom, 
who has been minister to Japan for several 
years, has been appointed ambassador to Brazil, 
to succeed Mr. David E. Thompson, of. Nebraska, 
who has the good fortune to be transferred from 
Brazil to the position of ambassador to Mexico. 
The transfer of Mr. Edwin V. Morgan from 
Korea to Havana was announced last month. It 
was announced on January 19 that Gen. Luke E. 
Wright, Governor of the Philippines, would be 
our first ambassador to Japan—the post at Tokio 
having been raised tothe highest rank. General 
Wright is one of the foremost citizens of Tennes- 
see, and a Democrat. His long service at Manila 
has made him well acquainted with affairs in the 
Far East, and his selection for the Japanese am- 
bassadorship is meritorious in the highest degree. 
The State Department loses the services of an 





GENERAL LUKE E. WRIGHT. 
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MR. LLOYD GRISCOM. 
(Appointed ambassador to Brazil.) 


able official in the resignation of Judge Penfield, 
of Indiana, from the office of Solicitor. He is 
succeeded by Professor James B. Scott, of Co- 
lumbia University (New York) Law School. 
Mr. Charles Denby, Jr., of Indiana, has been 
made chief clerk of the State Department. 


Tariffs While Congress deals primarily with 
and tariff matters as relating to the rev- 
Diplomacy. enue system of the country, the 
State Department has also to consider certain 
phases of them, because tariff questions in these 
commercial times have more to do than any- 
thing else with friction between nations. Thus, 
the maintenance of the “open door” in China 
and Manchuria was for years one of the great 
objects of American diplomacy ; and the “open 
door” in Morocco,—that is to say, equality of 
tariff treatment,—is the principal question really 
underlying the frictions that brought about the 
Algeciras conference. The only thing that ever 
seriously disturbed our relations with Russia 
was a question of the interpretation of the law 
relating to the tariff on sugar. The greatest 
fight at Washington last year had to do with 


the ratification of the State Department’s tariff’ 


treaty with Cuba. A number of reciprocity 
trade treaties negotiated by the State Depart- 
ment have gathered dust in the Foreign Rela- 
tions committee’s pigeon-holes, the Senate being 
unwilling to ratify them. We are about to face 
a perplexing problem in the effects that will be 
produced by the new German tariff, which goes 


MR. HERBERT H. D. PEIRCE. 
(Appointed minister to Norway.) 





MR. DAVID E. THOMPSON. 
(Appointed ambassador to Mexico.) 


into effect on March Ist. We export a great 
quantity of food products to Germany at present, 
and under the new system these will be subjected 
to a heavy increase of custom-house charges. 


Shall We Oermany’s new tariff is not framed 

Adopta_ in the spirit of hostility to Ameri- 
Dual Tariff? can trade, but simply represents 
Germany's commercial policy. Countries which 
make trade treaties with Germany get the 
benefit of lower rates. But if our State De- 
partment should negotiate a reciprocity treaty 
with Germany to prevent the increased charges 
upon our goods, the Senate would not ratify it. 
It is now proposed to meet the situation by 
adopting at Washington the simplest form of 
maximum and minimum tariff. Representative 
McCleary, of Minnesota, has introduced a bill 
providing that nations which do not give us their 
most favorable treatment shall have their goods 
subjected in our custom-louses to an additional 
tax amounting to 25 per cent. of the present 
Dingley rates. Mr. McCleary thinks that this 
simple expedient would save us from Germany’s 
new maximum tariff. Senator Lodge proposes 
a somewhat different plan of maximum and 
minimum tariff, which would provide for reduc- 
tions of the Dingley rates as well as for increases. 
No general tariff revision is contemplated at 
Washington. There is under discussion a plan 
by which to meet hostile foreign tariffs in the 
case of those countries which have a double sys- 
tem of so-called minimum and maximum rates. 












HON. JAMES T. M’CLEARY, OF MINNESOTA. 


(Who proposes a maximum and minimum tariff system.) 


English The overwhelming success of the Lib- 
Liberalsand erals and Radicals in last month’s 
America. yeneral parliamentary elections in 
Great Britain carries with it beyond question a 
complete condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal to abandon Great Britain's policy of free 
trade. The remarkably good relations that have 
existed between the United States and Great 
Britain, through Mr. Balfour’s premiership, ought 
to be not only continued, but increased under 
the administration of Sir Campbell-Bannerman. 
This new administration contains many friends 
of the United States and an important group of 
men like Mr. Bryce, Mr. Morley, Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. Churchill, and others who are familiar with 
our institutions and widely acquainted in this 
country. So far as the influence of the mother- 
country is concerned, this ought to be a favor- 
able time for attempting to improve the commer- 
cial relations between Canada and the United 
States, and it is to be hoped that the Roosevelt 
administration here and the Liberal ministry in 
Great Britain may codperate to promote thie 
world’s peace and progress. The foreign policy 
of Lord Lansdowne had been highly approved, 
and nothing out of harmony with it is likely to 
be done by Earl Grey, his successor. 
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Across the Channel the election of a 
new French President has come about 
so quietly. and peacefully that the 
event was passed almost unnoticed by the rest 
of the world last month. In France, as in Eng- 
land, liberalism tends to become more radical, 
while radicalism takes on somewhat the cast of 
social democracy. These political trends are not 
in keeping with extreme militarism or with in- 
ternational antipathies, and they make for world 
peace. With the Algeciras conference on hand, 
and the reasonable ambition to protect, develop, 
and expand French interests in North Africa, 
the French republic, under Falliéres as President 
and Rouvier as Prime Minister, will have no de- 
sire to seize upon the fresh trouble with Vene- 
zuela as a pretext for imperial adventure in 
South America. The sharp diplomatic rupture 
last month, resulting in the expulsion of the 
representative of -France from Venezuela and 
the prompt dismissal of the Venezuelan chargé 
@affaires at Paris by the process of handing him 
his passports on January 18, was indeed startling. 
Incidents like this sometimes lead to war, and 
the French Government seems to have suffered 
great provocation. If Venezuela were in thie 
hands of sane and reasonable men, such diffi- 
culties as exist could be straightened out by ar- 
bitration. But Castro’s capricious performances 
seem to be more those of a madman than of a 
reasonable and responsible head of a sovereign 
state. There was every reason to think last 
month that whatever steps France felt obliged 
to take in support of her rights and her dignity, 
her government would use the utmost care to 
avoid giving any grounds of offense to the United 
States, and would not in any way violate the 
principles and spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 


France 
at Home 
and Abroad. 
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CASTRO PICKS OUT A GOOD TIME TO DEFY FRANCE. 
From the Tribune (Chicago). 
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“THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK AND HIS DEPARTMENT HEADS. 


(Front row, from left to right: James W. Stevenson, bridge commissioner; John J. Delany, corporation counsel; George B. 
McClellan, mayor; Gen. Theodore A. Bingham, police commissioner; Francis J. Lantry, commissioner of correction. 
Back row, from left to right: Dr. Thomas Darlington, hea!th commissioner; Edmond J. Butler, tenement-house com- 
missioner; William B. Ellison, commissioner of water-supply, gas, and electricity ; Moses Herrman, park commissioner ; 
John A. Bensel, commissioner of docks and ferries; Frank M. O’Brien, mayor’s private secretary ; Robert W. Hebberd, 
commissioner of charities; John H. O’Brien, fire commissioner; John M. Woodbury, commissioner of street cleaning.) 


The Men Lhe Hon. George B. McClellan, on en- 
Who Govern tering upon his second term as mayor 
New York. of New York City, made a good 

many changes in the heads of departments, thus 
practically confessing the fact that his previous 
selections were not up to the mark. It is the 
general opinion that the changes he has made 
are for the better, and that he now perceives 
clearly that his whole political future depends 
upon his giving New York a good administra- 
tion. The most conspicuous of the new appoint- 
ments was that of Gen. Theodore A. Bingham 
as head of the Police Department. It proved a 
successful innovation to bring in an outsider of 
military training to head the metropolitan police 
force when General Greene was appointed to that 
position by Mayor Low, although General Greene 
had been so much in New York as fairly to 
be regarded as belonging to the city. Perhaps 
this example was in Mayor McClellan’s mind. 
General Bingham is of the Engineer Corps of the 
army, and from 1897 to 1903 was in charge of 
public buildings and grounds at Washington, 
with the rank of colonel. Evidently Mayor 


McClellan was determined to have a military 
commissioner, for he first offered the place to 
General Chaffee. New men of good reputation 
have taken charge of the water and light, dock, 
and bridge departments. The commissioners in 
charge of street-cleaning, tenement houses, and 
health have been reappointed on the ground of 


merit. Tammany is not well pleased. 
Transit. He circumstances under which great 
Monopoly extensions of underground railway 


in New York. facilities were expected in New York 
have been wholly changed by the merging of the 
interests of the two groups of capitalists who were 
expected to bid against one another for the new 
underground franchises. The elevated railway 
system had some time ago been acquired by the 
Interborough (the subway system). The vast 
congeries of surface lines forming the so-called 
‘Metropolitan system, at the head of which was 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, was planning to build ex- 
tensive underground lines, and it was for this 
purpose that Mr. Paul Morton came to New York 
to codperate with Mr. Ryan. Subsequently, Mr. 
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Ryan bought Mr. Hyde’s controlling interest in 
the stock of the Equitable Insurance Company, 
and Mr. Morton succeeded Mr. Alexander as 
president of the Equitable. It has now come 
to pass that the capitalists represented by Mr. 
August Belmont, in control of the underground 
and elevated railways, have arranged with Mr. 
Ryan and his associates for the merging of all 
the local transit lines of New York, and the for- 
mation of a new controlling company with a 
capitalization very much greater than the aggre- 
gate capital issues of the properties entering 
into the merger. Already there is some talk of 
the municipal construction and ownership, with 
possible municipal operation, of future subway 
lines. While there is small prospect of municipal 
operation, it is undoubtedly true that public sen- 


timent would move in that direction very rapidly . 


if the impression should gain ground that the 
Belmont-Ryan transit monopoly was proposing to 
obtain new franchises on its own terms. Over- 
capitalization has been the great evil of the Met- 
ropolitan surface lines, just as in former days it 
was the evil of the elevated system. 


Disclosures more or less directly as- 

mew york sociated with the life-msurance in- 
vestigation in New York, which came 

to an end a month ago, had a marked effect 
upon the course of political affairs in the metrop- 
olis and in the State. Intense opposition arose 
to ex-Governor Odell’s leadership of the Repub- 
lican party ; and while he still retains the chair- 
manship of the State committee, his influence 
is much diminished. Reorganization of party 
affairs in the city of New York has brought 
Mr. Herbert Parsons to the position of county 
chairman. Mr. Parsons is a young man of high 
character, who also holds a seat in Congress. 
Controversy over the question of the speaker- 
ship of the legislature led to the selection of Mr. 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., whose father is a 
prominent Member of Congress from western 
New York. It is understood that the placing 
of Mr. Parsons and Mr. Wadsworth in these 
prominent positions was highly satisfactory to 
President Roosevelt, who naturally retains a 
deep interest in the political affairs of his own 
State. If what has been called Mr. Roosevelt's 
intervention in New York party affairs were in 
the factional spirit, it might indeed be true that 
a bitter party division, recalling the old days of 
the Stalwarts and Halfbreeds, is inevitable. But 
there is nothing of the factional quality in the 
interest that President Roosevelt displays in the 
Republican party of the Empire State. If he has 
done anything at all, it has only been to encourage 
and advise the selection of honest, untrammeled, 





HON. HERBERT PARSONS, 


(Member of Congress trom New York, and new chairman 
of the New York County Republican Committee.) 


and courageous men for responsible posts. Fol- 
lowing the insurance investigation, it was to be 
expected that the New York Legislature would 
have to deal with the reform of the insurance laws, 
besides several other questions of like concern. 
It was believed that Mr. Wadsworth wotld 
bring to the responsibilities of the speakership a 
high standard of public duty, and entire freedom 
from obligations, either to powerful politicians 
or to great corporations. As for the insurance 
investigation, it has already been abundantly 
justified by the reforms .that public opinion 
has obliged the companies to institute on their 
own motion. Improved insurance laws may 
accomplish much, and certainly they are to 
be advocated. But they cannot count for half 
as much as will, in any case, have resulted from 
the fact of the exposure of evils at the hands of 
Mr. Hughes and the Armstrong Committee. 
The disclosures with respect to Mr. Depew’s 
profitable connections with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society led to a demand in various 
newspapers that he should be asked to resign 
from his seat in the United States Senate. <A 
resolution calling for his resignation was offered 
in the State Senate by Mr. Brackett, last month, 
and supported by that State Senator in a scathing 
speech. Mr. Brackett’s fellow Republicans voted 
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against the resolution, and the Democratic mem- 
bers of the body remained silent. Mr. Depew 
was ill last month, and Senator Platt’s health 
appears to be very seriously impaired. 


- Governor Higgins presented to the 
e Message A 2 : 
of Governor Legislature, on its assembling early 
Higgins. in January, a clear and sensible mes- 
sage. Apropos of recent experience, he recom- 
mends election reforms, strongly condemning, 
among other things, the making of contributions 
for political purposes by business corporations. 
He recommends a commission to study the sub- 
ject of assessment and taxation, the State tax 
laws being seriously in need of revision. On 
the subject of life insurance he shows that State 
supervision hitherto has been with reference to 
making sure of the solvency of the companies, 
but not for the purpose of going into various 
phases of the insurance business that were 
brought to light during the recent investigation. 
Governor Higgins declares that the policy holder 
now demands something better from the State 
than a guaranty of solvency. He demands a 
radical revision of the insurance laws, and ends 
that part of ~his message with the following 
impresssive words: “The eyes of the whole 
world are now turned toward New York, and 
if this legislature does not produce an insur- 
ance law which shall be drastic but practicable, 
radical but sane, in a spirit which shall be 


THE SEAL OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
From the World (New York). 








Copyright by Clinedinst. ™ 
HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, JR. 
(Speaker of the New York Assembly.) 


courageous but not hysterical, it will fail to 
meet the expectations of those who have confi 
dence in the ability of popular government to 
solve its own problems as they arise.” 


pens Among various other subjects dealt 
Danger and With in this message, Governor Hig- 
the Remedy. gins has some timely and vigorous 
words to say about the protection of Niagara 
Falls. He remarks that more than twenty years 
ago the State of New York sought to redeem 
the falls from vandalism by restoring the sur. 
rounding scenery to its primeval beauty and 
creating a State reservation asa free pleasure 
ground for the people. He proceeds to show 
how the granting of rights to electric-power com: 
panies to withdraw water above the falls is now 
threatening to destroy the cataract altogether. 
He declares that the work of protection cannot 
be effective without an international agreement, 
inasmuch as the Niagara River is the boundary 
line between this country and Canada. But he 
advises the forfeiture of undeveloped water 
grants and the strict enforcement of existing 
laws. Certainly, the time has come when the 
government at Washington should take up the 
question of Niagara preservation with much 
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energy. To begin with, the Niagara River is a 
navigable stream, and the diversion of its wa- 
ters might be opposed at Washington on that 
ground. In the second place, the international 
line divides the river, and the subject is properly 
one for diplomatic treatment. In his last mes- 
sage, President Roosevelt commended California 
for having presented the Yosemite Valley to the 
United States Government, and proceeded to 
make the interesting suggestion that the State 
of New York should turn over its Niagara Park 
as a national reserve, to be cared for by the 
governmentat Washington. The President used 
the following sentence: +‘ Nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with the preservation of 
Niagara Falls in all their beauty and majesty.” 
The Merchants’ Association of New York and the 
American Civic Association are important bodies 
which are now bestirring themselves in what has 
become a very urgent need for action if irreparable 
harm is not to be done to Niagara. Not to elab- 
orate the point, it can be asserted with confidence 
that there is no industrial necessity whatsoever 
for the destruction of Niagara Falls. It is a 
matter of pure greed and rapacity. From the 
commercial standpoint, the falls as an object of 
natural beauty. has a far higher value than the 
electrical power that can be generated by the 
diversion of the entire Niagara River. The fame 
of Niagara attracts visitors from all parts of the 
world, and this redounds to the benefit of trans- 
portation companies as well as to the innkeepers 
and tradesmen of neighboring towns and cities. 
They have learned in Switzerland and Italy that 
the tourist industry is the most profitable of all. 
And Niagara Falls, as a great object of natural 
beauty, is much more valuable from the stand- 
point of the tourist industry than from that of 
the development of motive power. But apart 
from commercial considerations, the Falls of 
Niagara ought to be preserved, and the British 
and Canadian governments should join with our 
own speedily in coming to the rescue. Here, then, 
is a proper subject for activity on the part of 
the Secretary of State. 


Eastern  Jmportant as is the movement for the 

. Forest preservation of the scenic beauty of 

Reserves. Niagara Falls, a more vital impor- 
tance attaches to measures for the creation of 
forest reserves and the restoration of our timber 
areas In mountainous regions unsuited to agri- 
culture. Just now there is pending in Congress 
a carefully-prepared bill, the adoption of which 
would establish a great Appalachian forest re- 
serve in North Carolina and adjacent States, 
and a splendid reserve in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. The bill as it stands has 





the approval of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and it was indorsed by the National Board 
of Trade, which met the other day at Washing- 
ton. Intelligent men in the paper and pulp 
business and the lumber industry are now 
heartily in favor of national forest reserves and 
approve this particular bill. Its passage would 
require an appropriation of only three million dol- 
lars, and it would be hard to discover any way in 
which public money could be so wisely expended. 
In due time the growth of timber would justify 
the cutting each year of a certain number of 
trees without harm to the forest, and the Gov- 


ernment would receive a fair return upon its in- - 


vestment, while the effect of the restored forests 
upon water-supply and climatic conditions, to- 
gether with a host of incidental considerations, 
abundantly justify the advocates of this bill. 
We do not often propose to our readers that 
they should try to influence their own represent- 
atives in Congress in a particular measure by 
writing letters, but in this case we are inclined 
to suggest that those who believe in the advan- 
tages of an American national forest policy 
would do well to call the attention of their re- 
spective Members of Congress to the desirability 
of supporting the bill for these Eastern reserva- 
tions. We should like also to speak a timely 
word in behalf of the efforts of wise and patri- 
otic people in California to preserve some of the 
marvelous groves of great trees that are among 
the most wonderful natural features of America, 
and that are endangered by the demand for red- 
wood lumber. 


Anthracite LUe three-year period for which pro- 
racite oie : : 
laborand vision was made in the anthracite 
Capital. eoal strike commission’s work will 
expire at the end of March. There has been a 
good deal of uneasiness lest there should be an- 
other deadlock between the mine-owners and 
the United Mine Workers of America, with the 
result of another serious strike in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal-fields. The country will be inclined 
to hope and to expect that President Baer, on 
the one hand, and President Mitchell, on the 
other, may find some basis of compromise and 
agreement, and may be able to persuade their 
associates to accept such plans. Mr. Baer rep- 
resents even larger railway and coal-mining in- 
terests now than he did three years ago, while Mr. 
Mitchell remains strong in the confidence of the 
miners and keeps the good opinion of the country. 
Naturally, the miners will ask for a recognition 
of their union, for an eight-hour day, and for 
other concessions. It is to be hoped they will 
not sacrifice the substance for the shadow as re- 
spects recognition. In practice and effect the 
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union has been recognized for several years, and 
undoubtedly the mine-owners will respect the 
fact that Mr. Mitchell has been selected as their 
spokesman by very large bodies of working 
miners. In short, the country is not prepared 
to believe that either side could gain anything 
at all by a period of strikes and lockouts in the 
mining regions this year, and there will be much 
satisfaction expressed when the news comes 
that an amicable working arrangement has been 
made for the year beginning April 1. 


The newspapers of New York were 
interested last month in the rather 
breezy appearance of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hadley, of the State of Missouri, who had 
come to find out some things about the way the 
Standard Oil Company carries on business in his 
State. The star witness was Mr. Henry H. 
Rogers, most of the men Mr. Hadley wanted to 
find being out of reach of subpeenas. It seems 
that Governor Folk is determined to enforce the 
anti-trust laws of his State, and is proceeding 
upon the belief that the Standard Oil has been 
absorbing independent companies in a manner 
contrary to law and public policy. Mr. Hadley 
did not succeed in securing the presence of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller in Justice Gildersleeve’s 
court-room. The Department of Commerce and 


Missouri 
and the 
Standard Oil. 





ATTORNEY-GENERAL HERBERT S. HADLEY, OF MISSOURI. 











THE LATE MR. MARSHALL FIELD, OF CHICAGO, 


Labor at Washington is taking an interest in the 
complaints against the Standard Oil Company’s 
methods, but the principal activity against that 
great trust is to be found in particular States, 
such as Missouri, Kansas, and T'exas. 


In Chicago a recent vote of the coun- 
cil somewhat encouraged the friends 
of Mayor Dunne and the municipal 
ownership of the street-railway system. A final 
decision, however, is yet to be made. Apropos 
of the Chicago street railways, it is to be noted 
that Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, who more than any 
other man was responsible for the bad situation 
which aroused the people of Chicago to so in- 
tense a feeling against the traction corporations, 
died in New York on December 29, 1905. More 
recently, Mr. Yerkes had been active in the pro- 
motion of underground railways in London. He 
left a large fortune, a part of which will ulti- 
mately maintain a hospital in New York, and 
some of his pictures and works of art will at 
some future time become the property of the 
Metropolitan Museum. ‘Two other men identi- 
fied with Chicago interests have passed away 
within the month included in our record. One 
of these was President Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, about whose character and work 
President Finley, of the New York City College, 
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contributes an article to this number of the 
Review. President Harper had done an: im- 
mense work for Chicago in the creation of the 
great university of which he was the head, 
and his loss is mourned by thousands who 
knew him and prized his friendship. Mar- 
shall Field, who died of pneumonia in New 
York on January 16, was Chicago’s most rep- 
resentative business man, and was frequently 
spoken of as the largest dry-goods merchant in 
the world. His name was everywhere synony- 
mous with business integrity and honorable 
methods, and he was held everywhere in high 
esteem for public spirit and energy and for devo- 
tion to the advancement of the great city of 
Chicago. All three of the Chicago men to whom 
we have referred were known throughout this 
country and in foreign lands. Dr. Harper’s fame 
will be brightest and will endure through the 
centuries because he did the foundation work in 
creating a great modern university. Mr. Marshall 
Field will be remembered as a typical merchant 
prince of a distinctively industrial age, reputed 
to have amassed a fortune of $150,000,000, 
and favorably identified with the growth of 
Chicago through the greater part of the city's 
history 





THE LATE MR. CHARLES T. YERKES. 
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Menand Le South lost a great citizen last 

imme month in the death of Chancellor 
in the South. T7i)], the eminent lawyer who was at 
the head of the State University of Georgia. 
We publish in this number of the Review a 
series of very remarkable articles upon the con- 
temporary progress of the South in agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. They are worth study- 
ing, and the facts that they contain justify most 
cordial congratulations to the Southern States 
upon what they have been ‘able to accomplish 
against some serious obstacles, most of which 
are passing away. But, after all, the best prod- 
uct of any State or region is its men. Chancel- 
lor Hill was engaged in the work of training 
the youth of Georgia to his own high standards 
of character and social service. Those who read 
in this number of the Review how wonderfully 
Texas is developing in agriculture and trade 
should turn back to last month’s Review and 
read the article on the University of Texas, with 
its bright prospects under its new president, 
Dr. Houston. The two things most typical of 
the United States in the present day are its 
progress in economic directions and its great 
strides in the field of education. It is fortunate 
for us that these two things go hand in hand. 


, _._. Professor Jenks, of Cornell Uni- 
‘ome Chinese . ° 

Visitors versity, was designated, on behalf 
of Distinction. ot the State Department, to meet at 
San Francisco last month, and to accompany 
across the country two distinguished Chinamen, 
with their suites, who have-come here as official 
commissioners to study industrial conditions. 
Professor Jenks’ long stay in China as a mem- 
ber of the Monetary Commission has made him 
an authority upon the men and affairs of that 
empire. The head of the commission now here 
is his Excellency Tuan-Fang, Viceroy of the 
provinces of Fu-Kien and Che-Kiang.. He isa 
great scholar and connoisseur, has been governor 
of four different provinces, and on many other 
grounds has become one of the foremost men of 
China. His associate, Tai Hung-tzu, is a mem- 
ber of the Hanlin College and a Chinese official 
of great attainments. It is to be hoped these 
distinguished men may be appreciated in the 
United States and treated with such courtesy 
that they will come clearly to understand that 
our policy of excluding coolie labor is not incon- 
sistent with our heartily welcoming Chinese 
scholars, officials, and men of professional and 
business standing. There are reasons of the 
utmost importance for exceptional efforts on the 
part of our country to keep the confidence and 
good-will of the educated classes in China, and 
no opportunity to this ena should be neglected. 
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In surveying Latin-America during 


Latin- 
American the first weeks of 1906, we note that 
Afairs. the year just closed was one of un- 


usual .prosperity in the matter of our com- 
merce with most South American countries, 
particularly Argentina, that we are entering into 
new and important relations with Brazil, that an 
incipient rebellion in Ecuador was put down 
quickly in the early days of January, that the 
Franco- Venezuelan tension continues, and that 
the long-pending Anglo-Cuban commercial treaty 
has practically died in the Cuban Senate. This 
brings us to the brief rebellion in Santo Domin- 
go. The exact origin of the differences between 
President Carlos Morales and his cabinet, under 
the leadership of Vice-President Caceres, is not 
clear. On December 25, last, however, Morales 
fled from his capitai. On January 2, General 
Rodrigues, commander of the Morales forces, 
attacked the town of Puerto Plata; but, after 
two days’ fighting, was totally defeated by the 
government troops. General Rodrigues and two 
other important Morales commanders were killed, 
and the rebellion appeared to be at an end. 
Sefior Caceres had, in the meanwhile, been elected 
Acting President. Morales himself, a wounded 
and desperate fugitive, sought refuge, on January 
12, at the American legation in Santo Domingo 
City. Later, on the same day, he resigned the 
presidency, Vice-President Caceres thus becom- 
ing actual President. On January 17, a treaty 
of peace between the insurgent generals and the 
government was signed on board the American 
cruiser Yankee, and the revolution was formally 
ended. The effect of Morales’ flight and defeat 
upon the Santo Domingo treaty, now pending at 
Washington, and the existing agreement under 
which the revenues of the republic are being 
collected and in part deposited in New York for 
the republic’s creditors, has already been dis- 
cussed in another paragraph. 


The Liberat Lt 18 Many years since so animated 

Triumph in @ political campaign in Great Britain 

England. tas marked a general election for 
Parliament. A very radical change it has 
been. On January 8, the «‘ Khaki Parliament,” 
elected in 1900, was dissolved, and the new 
Parliament summoned to meet on February 13, 
the interval between dissolution and reassem- 
bling being the shortest permitted by law. Im- 
mediately upon the dissolution, the general elec- 
tions began throughout the United Kingdom, 
and continued until January 27. The general 
result has been a sweeping victory for the Liber- 
als, much more sweeping than had been expected, 
thus approving by popular verdict the Camp- 
bell-Bannerman ministry. With the excep- 
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tion of the seven districts in Birmingham City, 
where Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and _ his fellow- 
Unionist candidates have appealed successfully 
to the manufacturing sentiment with their pro: 
tective-tariff ideas, the elections have been 
crushing defeats for the Conservative-Unionist 
candidates,—even Conservative London “ going 
Liberal.” By January 20 the figures showed 
the election of 224 Liberals, 40 Laborites (who 
may be counted upon to vote with the Liberals), 
70 Nationalists, and 96 Unionists. 


It seems almost certain as we go to 


A Real : *'¢ 
Political press With this issue of the Review 
tandslide. that the Liberals and Laborites will 


have a clear majority sufficient to enable Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to act quite in- 
dependently of the Irish vote. All the mem: 
bers of the present cabinet were triumphantly 
elected, while, on the other hand, most of the 
former Conservative ministry were defeated 


by Liberal candidates, Mr. Chamberlain be- 
ing the only important Conservative leader res 
turned. Ex-Premier Balfour was also defeated, 
although it is believed that a seat will eventu- 
ally be found for him, one of 


the safely- 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PROTECTION IN ENGLAND. 
SNOWMAN (to himself): ‘I wish someone would give me 
protection against this sort of thing.” 
From Punch (London). 
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MR. HENRY LABOUCHERE, 


(The English Independent who has retired from the 
House of Commons to become a member of the Privy 
Council.) 


elected Conservatives in London (in accordance 
with the English custom) retiring in his favor. 
Among other Conservatives who lost their seats 
were Mr. William St. John Brodrick, Secretary 
of State for India; Mr. Gerald Balfour, former- 
ly president of the Local Government Board ; 
Mr. Walter Hume Long, formerly Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; and Sir Conan Doyle, the 
famous novelist. Mr. Chamberlain was returned 
by a very large majority. Other interesting 
features of the campaign were the triumphant re- 
turn of John Burns, a member of the Liberal 
cabinet, despite the furious opposition of the 
Socialists, who condemn him for accepting a 
high-salaried government position, and the re- 
tirement of the picturesque, independent Henry 
Labouchere, the famous editor of 7ruth. « Lab- 
by ” becomes a member of the Privy Council. 


The. campaign, which was animated 
even to bitterness at times, turned 
on the question of Free Trade versus 
Protection, despite the laborious efforts of the 
outgoing ministry to make Irish Home Rule the 
issue. ‘The result must be taken as an emphatic 
decision in favor of a continuance of free trade. 


The Campaign 
ana the 
issues 
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Mr. Chamberlain, although admitting defeat, an- 
nounces that he will keep up the fight if it takes 
five years more, and that he expects victory in 
the end. While refusing to be frightened by 
the Unionist claims, that the election of Liberals 
meant the granting of Home Rule to Ireland, 
the British electorate generally has. actually, 
though indirectly, pronounced in favor of Home 
Rule. Every vote for the Liberals meant a vote 
for Home Rule, the Unionists declared, and, re- 
pudiate this statement as they might, the Liber- 
als could not prevent the country from believing 
it. The result has been that the tremendous 
Liberal majority is, indirectly, a practical dem- 
onstration to the House of Lords that British 
voters are in favor of some measure of local self- 
government for Ireland. It is too early, how- 
ever, to assume that the Liberals will actually 
attempt to formulate a Home Rule bill. Ina 
manifesto to the Unionist Free Trade League, 
the Duke of Devonshire (an uncompromising 
Unionist since the last election) has urged 
Free Trade Unionists to support the Liber- 
als because of their free-trade policy, insist- 
ing, however, that the Liberal goverment can- 
not afford to take the risk of introducing an- 
other Home Rule measure. At the same time, 
Mr. John Redmond issued a pronunciamento 
for the Anti-Irish League, directing the Irish 
voters to support Labor candidates when they 
are sound on the Home Rule question, other- 
wise they are to vote for the Liberals. A new 
and very significant factor in the election has 
been the Labor vote, which, in those districts 
where there are no Labor candidates, was cast 
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for the Liberals. It is safe to say that the Labor 
members will constitute an independent and 
powerful faction in the new Parliament, and, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. James Keir Hardie, 
will be in a position to exert great pressure on 
the ministry. 


On January 17, the day after the 
long-expected Morocco conference 
had begun its sessions at Algeciras, 
in Spain, the French Parliament, Senators and 
Deputies, in joint session at Versailles, elected a 
President of the Republic to succeed M. Emile 
Loubet, whose seven-years’ term of office ex- 
pires on the 18th of the present month. Their 
choice fell upon M. Clément Armand Falliéres, 
President of the Senate, who received 449 vetes, 
against 371 for M. Paul Doumer, President 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The election was 
characterized by unusual interest and excite- 
ment, as it is generally believed in France that 
the attitude of the republic at the Moroccan 
conference depends to a great extent upon the 
degree of radicalism or conservatism displayed 
by the new President. M. Falliéres, it may be 
said, in a general way, represents the more 
radical wing of the Republicans, and is a strong 
anti-militarist. This augurs well for the peace- 
ful outcome of the conference at Algeciras, since 
it is evident that, in so far as the new President 
can influence French foreign policy, a concilia- 
tory, pacific, and strictly non-provocative atti- 
tude will be maintained toward the entire world. 
M. Loubet, the retiring President of the repub- 
lic, has made a most excellent record, and there 
is no doubt that had he himself not emphatically 
refused he would have been elected for a second 
term. <A discussion of the French election 
procedure, in comparison with our own Presi- 
dency and Presidential functions in America, is 
contributed to this issue of the Review (page 
163) by Professor Munroe Smith, of Columbia 
University. 


President 
of France. 


The new President's speech in reply 
to the announcement of his election 
furnishes a good index of the char- 
acter and temperament of the man. It was marked 
by emotion, even enthusiasm, and strength of 
purpose. In conclusion he said : 


Iam about to enter a house where there is an old 
Republican, without fear and without reproach, who 
during seven years has set a great example of courage, 
prudence, patriotism, and disinterestedness. I have 
but one ambition, which is to tread in his footsteps. If, 
like him, I accomplish my seven-years’ mandate, I will, 
like him, descend unostentatiously and noiselessly from 
power. He will be my model. I shall never fail to 


Fallieres 
the Man. 


draw inspiration from his conduct. I appeal to you for 
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your support, and I assure you you can count under all 
circumstances on me. 

Clément Armand Falliéres has been President 
of the Senate since 1899. He is in his sixty- 
fifth year, and comes of humble, though not 
peasant, stock. Beginning life as a country 
barrister, he went into politics and was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1876, where he 
soon distinguished himself. He has been Min- 
ister of the Interior, Senator, and Premier, and 
is generally regarded as a man of good, sound, 
moderate views, a worthy successor to Emile 
Loubet. Politics really played no part in his 
election. He and M. Paul Doumer are equally 
republican in their sentiments, and the result of 
the election has been merely a choice of person, 
by which the somewhat safer man has been pre- 
ferred tothemore brilliant. M. Falli¢res willmake 
an excellent President of the French republic. 


Witheim. © rench and Spanish opinions of Ger- 

strasseand man international diplomacy are pre- 
World Politics. sented on another page this month, 
none of which is complimentary to the foreign 
representatives of the Fatherland. Germany 
is just now in a state of uncomfortable isolation. 
The German Emperor and Prince von Bilow in- 
sist that German aspirations and aims are en- 
tirely pacific. The Kaiser has asserted that there 
is no war party around him, and that war is far 
from his thoughts. In a White Book recently 
issued, moreover, the German policy in Morocco 
is stoutly defended. No doubt, much of the 
anti-German feeling and writing in England and 
France is really undeserved, and much of it also 
is, in all probability, due to envy and fear of 
Germany's hard-earned and well-merited pre- 
eminence in the arts of war and peace. When 
all has been said, however, there remains a dis- 
tinct and rather disagreeable impression that the 
German foreign office (which ultimately means 
the German Kaiser) regards Russia’s temporary 
effacement as a great power in the light of an 
excellent opportunity for upsetting the stable 
equilibrium of world politics—in the interest, of 
course, of Germany. The forced dismissal of 
the French Foreign Minister Delcassé (followed 
immediately by the elevation of Count von Bilow, 
who forced it, to the rank of prince), the attempt 
to oust the Spanish Foreign Minister because (so 
French and British papers inform us) he was not 
complacent enough in the matter of Germany’s 
Moroccan claims, the “little misunderstanding ” 
with Portugal over the strange actions of the 
German syndicate at Funchal, in the Madeiras, 
and the insistent reports of German intrigue in 
Venezuela and Brazil,—these events, to recall no 
others, have sorely tried the faith of Germany’s 
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friends in the disinterestedness of her motives. 
Nor is this feeling restricted to foreigners. <A 
large and growing section of the German popula- 
tion, which has come to recognize the able So- 
cialist leader in the Reichstag, Herr Bebel, as its 
spokesman, openly accuses the imperial govern- 
ment at Berlin of reactionary intentions at home 
and “bullying imperialism” abroad. In sup- 
port of his contention that Germany is “the 
most reactionary state in the world, now that 
Russia has begun to liberalize herself,” Herr 
Bebel cites the proposed new election law of the 
empire, which partly disfranchises the poorer 
German class, and against which serious rioting 
has already occurred in Hamburg. Despite all 
official assurances to the contrary, it is not quite 
possible to acquit the German Government of 
the charge of wantonly disturbing the European 
peace. The Kaiser now faces possible tariff wars 
with a number of countries, including the United 
States. Our own commercial relations with Ger- 
many have already been touched upon in this 
department. 


‘ Algeciras is a little Spanish town of 
rance and . : 
the Moroccan Some six or seven thousand inhab- 
Problem. ‘itants, just across the bay from Gib- 
raltar. In this quiet little place (not at Madrid), 
on January 16, there assembled a conference of 
diplomats to deliberate over questions of inter- 
national policy,—a conference which bids fair 
to make the Algeciras treaty as significant as 
that negotiated at Portsmouth, N. H., last sum- 
mer. The much-discussed and long-postponed 
Morocco conference, called ostensibly to formu- 
late and provide for the execution of certain 
reforms in the Moorish empire in North Africa, 
is really a test of strength between France 
and Germany, with the rest of Europe ranged 
directly or indirectly on either side. Briefly, 
the Moroccan problem is as follows: Algeria, 
which borders Morocco on the east, is a colony 
of France, and the republic has had consider- 
able trouble during recent years in keeping 
order along the boundary because of the unset- 
tled condition of Morocco and the lawless char- 
acter of its wild tribes. For some time France 
has been attempting to extend her influence into 
Morocco, primarily to maintain order in Algeria, 
and, secondarily, to obtain influence and trade in 
Morocco. It will be remembered that, by the 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904, France prom- 
ised to recognize England’s exceptional posi- 
tion in Egypt in return for a similar recognition 
of her own exceptional position in Morocco, in 
which country she was to have a free hand to 
influence the Sultan toward reforms. Later, 
this agreement was strengthened and comple- 
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mented by arrangements with Spain and Italy. 
According to an official Yellow Book just pub- 
lished by the French Government, M. Delcassé, 
then Foreign Minister of the republic, duly com- 
municated the scope of these agreements to Ger- 
many. The German ambassador in Paris had 
shown a friendly disposition, and, even as late 
as the spring of 1904, had assured M. Delcassé 
that he found French declarations with regard 
to Morocco ‘quite sound and reasonable.” 


Enter 000 afterward, however,—remarka- 
the German bly soon after the serious defeats of 
Kaiser. Russia by Japan in the Far East,— 
the Berlin government showed signs of dissatis- 
faction in regard to Morocco. Then came the 
German Kaiser’s visit to Tangier, and his dra- 
matic speech to the German residents and some 
of the Sultan’s officials, in which he asserted his 
intention to protect German commercial rights 
and the political integrity of Morocco. Follow- 
ing this came some months of active diplomatic 
correspondence between France and Germany, 
and of growing anxiety lest the relations between 
Paris and Berlin be strained to the point of 
actual war. On June 6, last, Minister Delcassé 
was forced to resign, actually (though indirectly) 
because of German pressure, the Berlin govern- 
ment not having forgiven him for bringing about 
the Anglo-French agreement. In October the 
details of the French Foreign Minister’s resigna- 
tion, with some additions largely imaginary, 
were published by a Parisian newspaper, the 
Matin, creating a sensation, mainly because of 
their assertions that, in case of German provo- 
cation, the British Government would extend 
military support to France. Delcassé was suc- 
ceeded by Rouvier, the present Foreign Minister, 
and, despite sensational reports of the mobiliza- 
tion of armies and fleets, both the French and 
German governments have insisted upon their 
pacific intentions, and agreed to leave to this in- 
ternational conference at Algeciras (called at the 
initiative of the German Emperor) the final set- 
tlement of the question as to who shall hold 
Morocco in “its sphere of influence.” 


is All the great powers, including the 
Conference at United States, are represented at this 
Algeciras. conference, the American delegates 
being Mr. Henry White, our ambassador to Italy, 
and Mr. S. R. Gummere, our minister to Mo- 
rocco. Count von Tattenbach-Askold, German 
minister to Morocco, heads the German delega- 
tion; M. Paul Révoil, ex-Governor of Algiers and 
formerly French minister to Morocco, leads the 
French delegation; the Marquis Visconti Ve- 
nosta, former Minister of Foreign Affairs, is at 
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the head of the Italian members; Sir Arthur 
Nicolson heads the British delegation ; while 
Morocco is represented by a large delegation, at 
the head of which is the venerable Mohammed 
El Torres, the Moroccan Minister of Foreign 





THE DUKE OF ALMODOVAR. 


(The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, unanimously 
chosen president of the Algeciras conference.) 


Affairs, who is over eighty years of age. There 
is one Austrian delegate, who represents also the 
Vatican, and who will present, on behalf of the 
Pope, a proposition for freedom of worship in 
Morocco. The representative of King Alfonso, 
the Duke of Almodovar, Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was elected president of the 
conference. The first subject coming up for 
discussion was the question of contraband trade 
in arms across the Algerian-Moroccan border 
and over-sea from France, Germany, and Spain. 
It may be said in general that Germany con- 
cedes the special position of France, and that 
both agree to and contend for the “open door” 
in commerce. It is simply a question of who 
shall be permitted to police the country : France 
because of the nearness of her Algerian colony, 
which is the French contention, supported by 
England, Italy, and Spain; or an international 
gendarmerie, which is the German contention, 
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supported by Austria and some of the smaller 
European nations. A reorganization of Moroc- 
can finances is also a question which will come 
up for settlement. The conference opens with 
many protestations of peaceful intentions on the 
part of all participating. 


pens wb The swing of the pendulum toward 
Triumph reaction in Russia, which was noticed 
in Russia. 


even before the first days of the new 
year, had become very pronounced by the mid- 
dle of January. Very little news was received 
from Russia during the first half of last month,. 
but the reports which did reach the Western: 
world indicated that the government was gain- 
ing ground all over theempire. The Baltic prov- 
inces still held out, and the revolt in the Cau-. 
casus continued its sanguinary course ; but, in: 
general, it may be said that after the terrible: 
suppressicn by the troops of the armed revolt in: 
Moscow, in the last days of December, the revo-. 
lutionary movement paused for breath. This: 
revolt in the old Muscovite capital lasted for: 
just a week, and involved fifteen thousand revo-. 
lutionists of both sexes, principally students and! 
young girls. These radicals, with bombs and! 
such arms as they could buy or borrow, defendedi 
themselves heroically behind barricades in the: 
streets against some twelve thousand troops;, 
who fought with the most.sanguinary fury, and\ 
with no mercy to the rebels. Cannon were em-. 
ployed to shell the houses used as insurgent: 
strongholds, and for six days bombs and artil-- 
lery, revolvers and quick-firers, kept up the battle: 
over and on and through the homes of a milliom 
people. General Dubassov, governor of the city,. 
commanded the troops, who behaved with ex- 
cellent discipline and remained loyal to the: 
authorities. It is impossible to state at this mo- 
ment how many perished in the fighting. Esti- 
mates vary from five hundred to twenty thou- 
sand, mostly of non-combatants. It had beem 
hoped by the revolutionists that St. Petersburg: 
also would rise against the government, but the 
expected strike in the capital did not take place. 


_— The government’s success in the old 
's Witte the # ° 

‘Prop of capital and the gradual suppression 
Autocracy?” of the revolt in Lithuania would ap- 
pear to have greatly encouraged the Reaction- 
aries. Even Count Witte himself is now de- 
nounced by the Zemstvoists as the “prop of 
autocracy.” In a recent newspaper interview, 
the Minister-President is reported as hinting 
that the revolution is now moribund, and as de- 
claring that the manifesto of October 30 in no 
wise affects the status of the autocracy, but that 
the Duma will be dissolved if it attempts to 
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meddle with the fundamental laws of the em- 
pire. In an editorial in the Novoye Vremya, evi- 
dently inspired, it is declared that the Premier 
has announced that 70 per cent. of the Man- 
churian army remain loyal, and that he relies 
upon this force to deliver the coup de grace to 
the rebellion. ‘To a delegation headed by the 
mayor of St. Petersburg, which requested a re- 
laxation of the orders of the prefect of police 
against méetings in the interest of the electoral 
campaign, Count Witte said (on January 10) 
that, while personally he did not sympathize with 
the harsh measures of Interior Minister Durnovo, 
he regarded them as essential for public welfare. 
He said further : 

The Emperor, in the manifesto of October 30, at one 
stroke granted the people more rights than any mon- 
arch had ever before given, but you know the attitude 
which Russian society assumed. The government's 
appeals for confidence were rejected, and every liberty 
granted was abused by the revolutionists. I have al- 
ways been opposed to repression, but the attitude of the 
moderates compelled me to adopt harsh measures. I 
am determined to save Russia. 

The Minister-President has been very bitter 
against the Radicals for, as he charges, render- 
ing impossible the carrying out of the govern- 





THE RUSSIAN WITCHES’ DANCE. 


Tue Muzuik: “Liberty! Does she really look like that?” 
From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


mental reform projects. The Radicals, he de- 
clares, do not represent the Russian people, and 
cannot speak for it. To each Radical group, 
claiming to speak for the Russian people, he says : 


We are here to carry out the imperial manifesto and 
to convoke the Duma, not to issue programmes or 
manifestoes. The new constitution is based upon the 
supremacy of the will of the Russian people, united 
with the Russian Czar, and it is the negation of the an- 
cient régime which sets one class over the whole popu- 
lation. Henceforth no one class, no one party, no one 
group, shall usurp the rights of the nation. You are 
not the nation, and we refuse to enforce your wishes 
upon all Russians, 


— The Russian Christmas (January 6, 
Duma our style) brought to the Liberals 
Postponed. very little of cheer. They do not 
question the good intentions of the Czar, who 
has repeatedly declared his determination to carry 
out the promised reforms, but they recognize the 
fact that the bureaucracy has again become mas- 
ter of the situation, and that with the aid of 
bayonets it will probably be able to retain the 
mastery for many months to come. Many new 
pains and penalties have been announced against 
the railway strikers, martial law has been rede- 
clared in Poland, and throughout the empire the 
military commanders are proceeding unsparingly 
against the revolutionists, court-martialing and 
shooting the leaders wherever martial law has 
been declared. Should there not be some in- 
ternational agreement as to the amount of 
severity justifiable in the suppression of in- 
ternal disorder? Could not this question be 
brought within the competence of the Hague 
tribunal? On another page, this month, we 
give a Russian opinion on this very subject. 
The latest reports indicate that the assem- 
bling of the Duma has been postponed un- 
til late in April. By the new electoral law, 
gazetted on December 26, the suffrage is ex- 
tended very largely among the workingmen in 
the cities. The voters are to include every 
owner of real estate paying taxes, persons con- 
ducting enterprises which pay licenses, persons 
paying a lodging tax, and government officials, 
including railroad men. According to the law, 
the great majority of the newly-enfranchised 
voters must register within three weeks of the 
promulgation of the law. There has been, how- 
ever, very little eagerness manifested to register, 
and it is reported that the organizers of recent 
strikes are exhorting workmen to take no part 
whatever in the elections. The Socialists have 
decided not to participate at all in what they 
term “police elections,” but urge their members 
to debate in electoral meetings and preach the 
doctrine of armed revolt. 


Beare ee 
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The best things 
The ° ibs 
Hopeful in the Russian 
Signs» outlook are the 
facts that the Czar still 
preserves his Liberal at- 
titude, and that the Mod- 
erates—the Zemstvoists— 
have not lost their heads. 
They are making real prog- 
ressin bringing the Russian 
people to a constitutional 
frame of mind. Their ex- 
ample seems to be conta- 
gious. On January 18, the 
first national convention 
organized by a_ political 
party in the history of 
Russia, that of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, be- 
gan in St. Petersburg. 
Two hundred and fifty 
delegates, representing 
sixty provincial organiza- 
tions, were present. Un- 
der the chairmanship of 
M. Petrunkevitch, of T'ver, 
the convention took up the 
discussion of the first topic 
on the programme — the 
party’s attitude toward the 
elections to the National 
Assembly. The majority 
advocated participation in 
the Duma, but only so long 
as it was shown that the 
majority of the Duma sym- 
pathized with the princi- 
ples of the Constitutional 
Democratic party. Undis- 
mayed by the arrests of 
their successive executive committees, a group 
of socialistic workmen have elected a new Work- 
men’s Council, whose president has issued an ad- 
dress threatening with death all who do not obey 
the command to abstain from work on January 
22, the anniversary of “ Red Sunday.” 


Cabinet. ~dtter five years of life, the Katsura 

Making in cabinet resigned (on January 6), im- 

Japan. mediately after the ratification of the 
Chino- Japanese convention. Count Katsura 
was at once succeeded by Marquis Kin-Mochi 
Saionji, leader of the Liberal, or Constitution- 
al, party. Marquis Saionji is one of the typi- 
cal representatives of modern Japan. He is 
fifty-seven years of age, and a man of solid 
strength in executive ability and debate. Al- 
though of considerable independence and origi- 














MARQUIS KIN-MOCHI SAIONJI, THE NEW PREMIER OF JAPAN. 


nality, he is a pupil and supporter of Marquis 
Ito, from whom he has assumed the leader- 
ship of the Sei-yu-Kai, or Model party. This 
party was founded by Marquis Ito, three years 
ago, to convert the Japanese House of Repre- 
sentatives to Western ideas of party govern- 
ment, as opposed to the old clan domination. 
This party controls one hundred and thirty out 
of three hundred odd votes in the lower house. 
Marquis Saionji is a man of brilliant attain- 
ments, a wit, an author, and a statesman. He 
was studying in Paris at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and imbibed a great deal of the 
liberal republican spirit of the time. Return- 
ing to Japan, he started a Radical paper, en- 
titled Oriental Liberty, which had, however, a 
short life. In 1885 he was made minister to 
Vienna, and later to Berlin. After the death 
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pf Count Kuroda, Marquis Saionji became Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council. Since 1903 he has 
been leader of the Sei-yu-Kai. In a recent 
speech to the representative men of this party, 
he made a remarkable appeal for unanimous 
approval of the peace of Portsmouth. The meet- 
ing had convened to protest against the peace 
terms, but Marquis Saionji’s skillful pleading 
carried the day with his party, and his attitude 
so commended itself to the Mikado that he was 
at once marked out as the logical successor to 
Count Katsura. Under the new régime, Count 
Kato will have the foreign portfolio, Yamagata 
Isaburo becomes Minister of the Interior, and 
Vice-Admiral Saito Minoru, Minister of Marine. 
Largely with the view of retaining confidence 
abroad and assuring the Japanese people that 
no radical change in policy is contemplated, two 
of the members of the Katsura cabinet remain, 
—Sakatani Yoshiro, as Minister of Finance; and 
General T'arauchi, as Minister of War. One of 
the problems facing the new ministry is the ter- 
rible one of the peasant famine. 
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Very early in 
Chinese its session the 


Japanese- 


Relations. Japanese Diet 


ratified the convention 
with China which was 
negotiated by Baron Ko- 
mura and Mr. Kosai 
Uchida (Japanese min- 
ister to China) for Japan, 
and Prince Ching and 
Viceroy Yuan-Shih-Kai 
for China. The general 
provisions of this agree- 
ment as now known cor- 
respond almost identical- 
ly with the clauses of the 
treaty as announced by 
the London Times’ corre- 
spondent at Peking and 
summarized in this de- 
partment last month. 
Among the latest indica- 
tions during the past few 
weeks of the real awaken- 
ing of China to national 
consciousness have been 
the sending of the Chi- 
nese mission to Europe 
and the United States to 
study Western customs 
and methods, and the 
much-improved financial 
condition of the empire 
(the customs revenue for 
1905 showing an increase 
of $2,500,000 over that of the preceding year). 


Oth _ While the events already considered 
er Foreign A 
Events were occupying the center of the stage 
of interest. in foreign affairs there were a num- 
ber of other topics of significance and interest. 
Among these were: Signor Fortis’ success in 
forming a new cabinet in Italy, with the Marquis 
di San Giuliano as Foreign Minister ; the issue of 
a White Book by the Vatican on the subject of 
the abrogation of the Concordat in France ; the 
appointment of Lieutenant-General von Moltke 
to head the German General Staff (with the 
Kaiser’s qualifying statement that he himself 
would act as chief in case of war); the meet- 
ing of the Indian National Congress on Decem- 
ber 27, at Benares, attended by more than five 
thousand delegates ; and the opposition in the Rus- 
sian press to any concession of railroad privileges 
in Kamchatka to the Alaskan Siberian Railway 
syndicate, since, in the words of one of them, 
“This railroad would place the whole of north- 
eastern Siberia in American hands.” 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From December 20, 1905, to January 19, 1906.) 


4 





SENATOR JOHN M. GEARIN, OF OREGON. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


December 20.—In the Senate, Messrs. Foraker (Rep., 
Ohio), and Culberson (Dem., Texas), discuss railroad- 
rate legislation....The House passes the Panama Canal 
appropriation bill. 

December 21.—Both branches adjourn for the holiday 
recess until January 4, 1906. 

January 4.—Both branches reassemble after the holi- 
day recess....In the Senate, Robert M. LaFollette is 
sworn in as Senator from Wisconsin....The House be- 
gins a debate on the Philippine tariff bill. 

January 5-6.—Representatives Champ Clark (Dem., 
Mo.) and Hill (Rep., Conn.) discuss the Philippine tariff 
bill in the House. 

January 8.—A message courting the fullest investi- 
gation of Panama Canal matters is received from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt....In the Senate, Mr. Gallinger (Rep., 
N. H.) speaks in favor of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission's shipping bill, and Mr. Rayner (Dem., Md.) in 
criticism of President Roosevelt’s policy in Santo Do- 
mingo... The House devotes the day to District of 
Colombia business and discussion of the Philippine 
tariff bill. 

January 9.—The Senate adopts a resolution authoriz- 


ing the Interoceanic Canals Committee to investigate 
the Panama Commission....In the House, John Sharp 
Williams (Dem., Miss.) announces that he will support 
the Philippine tariff bill. 

January 10-13.—The House continues the debate of 
the Philippine tariff bill. 

January 15.—In the Senate the question of American 
participation in the Moroccan conference is debated in 
the form of a resolution -offered by Mr. Bacon (Dem., 
Ga.)....The House closes general debate on the Philip- 
pine tariff bill. 

January 16.—The Senate discusses the power of Con- 
gress to delegate its authority to fix railroad rates.... 
The House, by a vote of 258 to 71, passes the Philippine 
tariff bill. 

January 17.—The House passes 166 private pension 
bills. 

January 18.—The Senate discusses the pure food and 
shipping bills....The House passes a bill settling the 
affairs of the five civilized tribes of Indians. 

January 19.—The House discusses the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

December 20.—Secretary Bonaparte orders the trial 
by court-martial of midshipmen at the United States 
Naval Academy accused of hazing. 

December 23.—The Board of Investigation at the 
Naval Academy finds evidence to justify the filing of 
charges of hazing against many midshipmen. 

December 25.—Irvin Baxter, United States District 
Attorney for Nebraska, is summarily removed from 
office. 

December 28.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and managers of trans-Mississippi railroads reach an 
understanding on better observance of the anti-rebate 
law. 

December 29.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad and two of its officials are indicted at Chicago, 
charged with granting rebates to an auxiliary of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

January 2.—Judge Thomas H. Paynter (Dem.) is 
nominated for United States Senator from Kentucky 
to succeed Senator J. C. S. Blackburn (Dem.). 

January 3.—James W. Wadsworth, Jr. (Rep.), is 
elected Speaker of the New York Assembly. 

January 4.—Governor Guild (Rep.), of Massachu- 
setts, in his inaugural address advocated tariff revision. 

January 9.—Governor Pennypacker (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, issues a supplementary call for an extra ses- 
sion of the legislature to include consideration of uni- 
form primaries, civil service for State officers, and the 
regulation of campaign expenses. 

January 10.—Secretary Taft, in a letter to President 
Roosevelt, replies to the charges made by Poultney 
Bigelow regarding affairs in the Panama Canal zone. 

January 19.—Governor-General Luke E. Wright, of 
the Philippines, is nominated as first American am- 
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bassador to Japan; Judge Henry C. Ide succeeds him 
in the Philippines until June 1, when Gen. James F. 
Smith is to take the place. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

December 20.—Baron Fejervary tenders the resigna- 
tion of the Hungarian cabinet.... The Dowager-Empress 
of China issues an edict to the Viceroy of Nanking to 
inquire into the cause of the riots at Shanghai....Ad- 
miral Togo is appointed chief of the naval forces of 
Japan.... A new Greek cabinet is formed, with M. Theo- 
tokis as Premier. 

December 21.—Emperor Francis Joseph refuses the 
resignation of the Hungarian cabinet....The Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Parliament is prorogued....A 
great Liberal demonstration takes place in Albert Hall, 
London; Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman declares the 
fiscal question the prime issue. 

December 22.—The general strike in Russia spreads ; 
125,000 workers are out in St. Petersburg. 

December 23.—The Italian cabinet of Signor Fortis 
is reconstructed. 

December 25.—President Morales, of Santo Domingo, 
leaves the capital. 

December 26.—The new Russian electoral law is 
made public....The trials of twenty-eight persons ac- 
cused of inciting mutiny among the French reserves 
are begun at Paris. 

December 27.—Ramon Caceres is chosen president of 
Santo Domingo by the cabinet. 

December 28.—The Japanese Diet begins its sessions. 

December 29.—Seven new Liberal peers are an- 
nounced in England. 

December 31.—Nearly all of southern Russia is in 
rebellion, the insurgents having control of several rail- 
way lines and cities....In the British parliamentary 
campaign, the Duke of Devonshire issues a manifesto 
urging Free Trade Unionists to support Liberal candi- 
dates rather than Protectionist Unionists. 

January 1.—Mr. Chamberlain issues an election 
manifesto summarizing his arguments in favor of 
fiscal reform for Great Britain. 

January 2.—In an election address, ex-Premier Bal- 
four, of Great Britain, refers to the need of fiscal re- 
form. 

January 5.—President Morales, of Santo Domingo, 
is impeached by Congress ; Vice-President Caceres is in 
control of the government. 

January 6.—The Russian organizations of working- 
men and Socialists refuse to register for the elections to 
the Duma....Two provinces in Ecuador are held by 
rebels; President Garcia declares the republic in a state 
of war. 

January 7.—The British Prime Minister, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, issues his election address, in 
which he sweepingly assails the Unionist policy.... 
Elections for a third of the membership of the French 
Senate result in the return of most of the former mem- 
bers....The Japanese cabinet having resigned, a new 
ministry is formed by Marquis Kin-Mochi Saionji. 

January 8.—The British Parliament is dissolved, the 
new body being summoned to meet on February 13. 

January 9.—Baron Kaneko and Baron Komura are 
made members of the Japanese Privy Council. 
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January 10.—Count Witte, the Russian Premier, 
gives in an interview the reasons which forced him to 
adopt the policy of repression....The Supreme Court of 
Santo Domingo issues an order for the arrest of the 
fugitive president, Morales. 

January 12.—The first elections to the new British 
Parliament take place at Ipswich, resulting in Liberal 
victories....The resignation of President Morales as 
President of Santo Domingo is accepted....President 
Palma, of Cuba, issues a decree empowering the sani- 
tary department to enforce penalties for failure to im- 
prove conditions. . 

January 13.—Arthur J. Balfour, the former Prime 
Minister of Greater Britain and leader of the Unionist 
party, is defeated for Parliament at Manchester by a 
Liberal majority of nearly two thousand. 

January 15.—Both houses of the Cuban Parliament 
pass a bill providing fines for the importation of labor- 
ers to take the place of strikers. 

January 16.—All the members of the Workmen’s 
Council of St. Petersburg are arrested. 

January 17.—In the British elections, Birmingham 
returns Joseph Chamberlain and his seven Unionist 
candidates....M Falliéres, President of the Senate, is 
elected President of the French republic on the first 
ballot of the National Assembly at Versailles (see page 
162). 

January 19.—Returns of the British general election 
show that the Liberal and Labor parties have 257 seats 
in the next Parliament, against 96 won by the Unionists 
and 72 by the Irish Nationalists....Vice-President Mo- 
reno, of Ecuador, assumes executive power; Quito is in 
the hands of the insurgents. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


December 22.—The Japanese treaty with China is 
signed at Peking. 

December 23.—A commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and Bulgaria is signed. 

December 25.—The Porte refuses to deliver up the 
Belgian subject, Joris, to the Belgian authorities. 

December 26.—It is announced at Washington that 
Viscount Aoki will be the first ambassador from Japan 
to the United States (see page 166). 

January 8.—The United States is notified that 
President Castro, of Venezuela, has refused to accept 
offers of settlement made by the New York and Ber- 
muda Asphalt Company. 

January 9.—The Japanese ministry at Berlin is raised 
to an embassy. 

January 10.—Tsinan-fu, capital of the province of 
Shantung, China, is formally opened to foreign trade. 

January 11.—The French Government issues a Yellow 
Book on Macedonian affairs, giving an account of the 
recent negotiations. 

January 14.—France severs diplomatic relations with 
Venezuela. 

January 16.—The Moroccan conference at Algeciras, 
Spain, begins its session; the Duke of Almodovar is 
unanimously chosen president. 

January 17.— Venezuelan officials prohibit M. 
Taigny, the French chargé @affaires, from landing 
again in Venezuela, and also expel the heads of the 
French cable offices at Caracas and La Guayra. 
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January 18.—The French Government hands M. 
Maubourguet, the Venezuelan chargé @affaires, his 
passports ; he is escorted to the Belgian frontier by a 
special commissary of police. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


December 21.—Cambridge, Mass., celebrates its two 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary. 

December 22.—Representatives of the Presbvterian, 
Methodist, and Congregationalist churches of Canada 
agree on a plan of union. 

December 26.—The first armored cruiser entirely 
built in Japan is launched at Kure. 

January 1.—New England woolen manufacturers 
voluntarily raise the wages of thirty thousand em- 
ployees. 

January 3.—John A. McCall’s resignation from the 
presidency of the New York Life Insurance Company 
is accepted, Alexander E. Orr being elected to succeed 
him, with a salary of $50,000. : 

January 4.—President Corey, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, gives orders that no rebates shall be 
accepted from any railroad. 

January 14.—The public funeral of President Wil- 
liam R. Harper is held at the University of Chicago (see 
page 171). 

January 17.—The two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Franklin is celebrated in Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 

OBITUARY. 


December 19.—Henry Harlan, the American novel- 
ist, 45. 

December 20.—Richard Hodgson, the writer and lec- 
turer on psychical research, 50....Hattie Moore, the 
singer and actress, 50....General Felix Gustav Saussier, 
formerly commander-in-chief of the French Army, 77. 

December 21.—Dr. Oliver A. Blumenthal, a noted 
specialist on tuberculosis, 35. 


December 22.—Ex-Governor John N. Erwin, of Ari- 
zona and Idaho, 62.... William Jenkins Emmet, a de- 
scendant of the Irish martyr, 80. 

December 23.—Joseph H. Bragdon, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal, 55.... 
Charles F. Richards, a noted Delaware lawyer, 59.... 
Matthew P. Wood, consulting engineer, scientist, and 
author, 70. 

December 24.—Ex-Congressman James A. Lockhart, 
of North Carolina, 55. 

December 25.—Judge Murray F. Tuley, of Chicago, 
78....Justice Walter Van Dyke, of the California Su- 
preme Court, 82....Raymond Préfontaine, Canadian 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 55....Dr. Thomas Y. 
Aby, of New Orleans, 55. 

December 26.—Louis M. Megargee, a well-known 
newspaper writer of Philadelphia, 50. 

December 27.— William Purcell, for many years 
editor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Union and Advertiser, 
75....Louis Dalrymple, the cartoonist, 40. 

December 28.—Chancellor Walter Barnard Hill, of 
the University of Georgia, 54 (see page 174). 

December 29.—Charles T. Yerkes, the street-railway 
financier, 68. . 

December 30.—Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, of 
Idaho, 44....Edward A. Rorke, landscape painter, 50. 

January 1.—Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Queensland, 70. 

January 2.—Miss Rebecca I. Davis, newspaper and 
magazine writer, 77....William M. F. Round, former 
secretary of the New. York Prison Association, 60.... 
General Francis Fessenden of Maine, 67. 

January 3.—John H. Atkinson, a member of Vir- 
ginia’s delegation to the first Republican National Con- 
vention in 1856, 97....Dr. Otto A. Moses, geologist and 
chemist, 60. 

January 4.—Harrison W. Weir, the English illus- 
trator and author, 82....Professor Charles Jasper Joly, 
royal astronomer of Ireland, 42....Francis Mercier, an 

















THE CITY OF ALGECIRAS, WHERE THE MOROCCAN CONFERENCE MET ON JANUARY 16, 
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THE LARGEST FLOATING DRY DOCK IN THE WCRLD—THE “ DEWEY.” 
(Now on her 13,000-mile voyage to Manila.) 


Alaskan explorer, 68....Samuel B. Parsons, the horti- 
culturist, 87. 

January 5.—Rev. John S. McIntosh, president of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 76. 

January 7.—Elliot Danforth, a leading Democratic 
politician of New York State, 56. 

January 9.—Charles Thomson. Ritchie, formerly 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 67....Rev. John H. El- 
liott, rector emeritus of the pro-Cathedral Church of 
the Ascension in Washington, 73. 

January 10.—President William Rainey Harper, of 
the University of Chicago, 49 (see page 171)....Rev. 
Samuel Sprecher, D.D., author of works on Lutheran 
theology, 96. 

January 12.—Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, former 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 77....Rev. 
George Moulton Adams, D.D., of Massachusetts, 82.... 
Lewis Hecht, Sr., Jewish banker and philanthropist of 
Boston, 79. 

January 14.—Ira W. Buell, a pioneer attorney of 
Chicago, 76....Antonio Gonzales Mendoza, formerly 
president of the Cuban Supreme Court. 


January 15.—Commodore William Penn McCann 
U.S.A., retired, 76....John Malone, actor and Shake- 
spearean student, 60....Rev. W. N. Cleveland, brother 
of ex-President Grover Cleveland, 73....Elizabeth Poole 
Bacon, formerly a popular English soprano, 86....John 
Prindiville, Chicago’s oldest lake captain, 83.... Herman 
Charles Merivale, the English author, 67. 

January 16.—Marshall Field, of Chicago, the greatest 
living merchant and heaviest individual taxpayer in 
the United States, 70. 

January 17.,—Baron von Richthofen, German Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, 59....Mgr. Augustin Ravoux, 
of St. Paul, 91....Mrs. Elizabeth Aiken, famous as a 
nurse in the Civil War, 89. 

January 18.—Dr. Swan M. Burnett, a noted occulist 
of Washington, D. C., 59....Rev. Frederick Stanley 
Root, secretary of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, 52. ‘ 

January 19.—Gen. Bartolome Mitre, ex-President of 
the Argentine Republic, 83....Rev. L. G. Atkinson, 
D.D., president of Gammon Methodist Episcopal The- 
ological Seminary, of Atlanta, Ga., 6%. 
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THAT’S THE QUESTION. 
THE INVESTIGATED: “ What we want to know is, Who’s going to investigate Congress?” 


‘ From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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SECRETARY TAFT WILL BE THE SENATE'S NEXT VICTIM. THE TAMMANY TIGER AND THE MAYOR’S APPOINTMENTS. 
News Note.—From the Herald (Duluth). See page 139.—From the World (New York). 
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SENATOR SPOONER INTRODUCES HIS POLITICAL RIVAL LA 
FOLLETTE TO THE SENATE.—From the Post (Washington). 





MISSED IT. 
From the Worid (New York). 
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UNCLE SAM (to the railroad trusts and obstructionists) : 
“Give the President a chance.” 


STILL HOLDING ON TO IT. 


“I knows when I’s got a good thing.” 
From the Leader (Cleveland). From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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‘“*DEM’S DE SAME GEMMEN AS WAS HERE DE LAS’ TIME I 
TRIED T’ LAN.” 

From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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PEACE ?—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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A FELLOW-FEELING.— Westminster Gazette (London). 
Mr. BAL¥Four (to the Czar) : ‘I know you have had a very 
hard time, sir, and I can sympathize with you. Why, Iam 
the head of a government, and for the last three years, at 
least, the people have been dead against me!” 


ig 


HIS OWN PETARD.— Westminster Gazette (London). 


The petard which Mr. Chamberlain relied upon to blow in 
the Free Trade Door will persist in exploding the wrong way 
for him. 
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INTERFERENCE. 






OLD PARTY ON THE BANK: “I say, my good man, you'll 
have to quit work, now, you know. This is all going to be 











investigated.” 
PARTY IN THE DitcH: “Better go back home and inves- FOOLING THE MOOR. 
tigate the railroads. I’m digging a canal.” OTHELLO: “ Give me a living reason.” 


From the Press (New York). From the World (New York). 























HUMAN PROGRESS AND FRATERNITY ON JANUARY 1, 1906, AS SEEN BY THE ITALIAN HUMOROUS JOURNAL Fischietto (Turin). 
(The Italian words on the picture are: “ Peace on earth, good-will to men !”’) 















RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY CARTOONS. 
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POOR RUSSIA AND THE DOCTORS. 












Doctors Witte et al. offer as remedies for her disease ** Ho- 
meceopathic Constitution,” ‘* Bullets,” Whips,” ‘* Knouts,” 
“ Black Hundreds,” ‘* Ukases,”’ ** Rescripts.” 

From the Burelom—Storm—(St. Petersburg). 








THE JUGGLER. 
Count Witte and his promises. 
From the Payatz—Clown— (St. Petersburg). 


URING the past few months, since the abolition 
D of the censorship in Russia, a perfect swarm of 
comic, satirical, and caricaturing journals have sprung 
up in Moscow and St. Petersburg. Most of these have 
been published secretly, and, since the reactionary 
period has begun, many have been suppressed. They 
are usually printed in red—the revolutionary color— 
and all, without exception, breathe a spirit of intense 
animosity toward the government of Count Witte as 

LIBERTY ENCIRCLED BY BAYONETS. _ little better than the old autocracy. The journals from 
From Karikaturny Lastok—Caricature Journal— which we reproduce these cartoons narrowly escaped 
(St. Petersburg). confiscation in the Russian mails.: 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY AND THE AMERICAN, 


BY PROFESSOR MUNROE SMITH. 


(Of Columbia University.) 


HE election, in January, of a President of 
the French Republic, whose term of office 
begins on February 18, suggests a consideration 
of his position and powers. How these came to 
be what they are, can be understood only by con- 
sidering the circumstances under which the 
present French constitution was framed. What 
they are, can best be made clear to Americans 
by comparing the French presidency with the 
American. 

Externally, the pdsition of the French Pres- 
ident is the more imposing. It is in many 
respects royal. He is the visible head of a 
great centralized state, created by kings and 
permeated with monarchic traditions. After 
emphatic assertions of popular sovereignty in 
successive revolutions, France twice reverted 
from a brief experiment with republicanism to 
a monarchic form of government ; it was ruled, 
during the greater part of the last century, by 
kings or by emperors ; and the present republic, 
which has proved so unexpectedly durable, was 
regarded, during the first five years of its 
existence, as a mere interregnum. 

Even in 1875, when the existing constitution 
was adopted, the republic was very generally 
viewed as a provisional arrangement; for the 
majority of the Assembly by which the consti- 
tution was framed consisted of monarchists, who 
accepted the republic only because they were not 
able to agree in the choice of a dynasty. In 
shaping. the presidential office they obviously 
wished to keep the monarchic idea alive. The 
elected head of the state was to occupy some- 
thing like a throne until a Henry or a Philip or 
a Napoleon should resume it: and it was de- 
sirable that he should look enough like a king 
to keep the French people accustomed to visible 
personal supremacy and to make smooth the 
future transition to real monarchy. Accord- 
ingly, the French President is housed in a palace 
and presents himself to the public with some- 
thing of the state and ceremony which encom- 
pass a real king. To keep up these appearances, 
he receives a salary of 600,000 francs annually, 
and an equal sum by way of allowance for ex- 
penses. ; 

His powers, also, as defined in the constitu- 
tion, are’ royal ; and, on paper, they seem greater 
than the powers which the American Constitu- 


tion confers upon the President of the United 
States. 


THE PRESIDENTS IN FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Each of the two Presidents represents his 
country in its international relations, sending and 
receiving ambassadors, envoys, and consuls. In 
both instances the power to receive foreign 
representatives carries with it the power to recog- 
nize new foreign governments, whether estab- 
lished in legal form or by coup d'état or revolu- 
tion. Each President negotiates and concludes 
treaties: the American President, as a rule, 
with the consent of the Senate; the French 
President, as a rule, with the consent of both 
chambers of the legislature. American consti 
tutional practice permits the President to con- 
clude executive agreements without the assist- 
ance of the Senate. The French constitution 
does not require the assent of the chambers to 
all treaties, but only to the more important,— 
viz., to treaties of peace, treaties of commerce, 
treaties affecting the territory or finances of the 
state or the rights of Frenchmen in foreign 
states. Neither President may declare offensive 
war without legislative authorization ; but each, 
in so far as he controls the national diplomacy, 
may create conditions which make war inevi- 
table. 

Each of the two Presidents is commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces of the nation, military 
and naval; and in case of hostile aggression 
each may, doubtless, take all measures that are 
necessary for the defense of the national terri- 
tory. The French President may employ mili- 
tary force to secure the execution of the laws 
whenever, in his judgment, the security and 
welfare of the state demand the use of such 
means. In the United States the President may 
not employ military force to secure obedience 
to federal laws until the resistance amounts to 
insurrection or rebellion ; but whether such a 
state of things exists is a question to be detez- 
mined primarily by the President himself. 


THE APPOINTING POWER. 


The French President is the head of the 
whole national administration. He appoints all 
the officials of the central government, including 
all the officers of the army and the navy ; and, 
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except when the official tenure is protected by 
law (as in the case of military and naval officers, 
judges and university professors), his power to 
remove is unlimited. Qualifications for office 
in France, as in the United States, are more 
generally regulated by executive decree or order 
than by legislation. Each of the two Presi- 
dents has a certain control over the adminis- 
tration of criminal-justice through the power of 
pardon and of reprieve. 

In France the power of the President to 
appoint diplomatic and consular representatives, 
military and naval officers, judges. and adminis- 
trative officials, is not limited, as in the United 
States, by the necessity of obtaining the consent 
of the Senate. In France, indeed, the Presi- 
dent may create new offices by executive decree. 
In both countries the legislature controls the 
appointing power through its control of the 
budget: it may withhold appropriations for 
salaries and expenses. 


RELATIONS TO LEGISLATION. 


The right of the American President to ree- 
ommend legislation has not developed into a 
real initiative such as the French President ex- 
ercises through his ministers. Both Presidents 
have a suspensive veto on legislation, which is ex- 
ercised by returning bills for reconsideration ; 
but while the veto of the American President 
can be overridden only by a two-thirds vote in 
each house, a bill passed for the second time 
by a simple majority in each of the French 
chambers must be promulgated by the President 
in spite of his objections. 

The ordinance power of the French President 
is distinctly royal; it goes much further than 
the power which the American President exer- 
cises through executive orders. By executive 
decree the French President may not only issue 
to officials such orders and instructions as are 
necessary to give effect to particular acts of 
legislation ; he may also issue orders binding 
upon all citizens whenever this seems necessary 
for the more effective enforcement of the laws 
in general. In other words, he has supplement- 
ary legislative power. The only limitation upon 
this presidential ordinance power is found in 
the rule that an executive decree must not con- 
travene or frustrate any legislative enactment. 
It is a significant fact that this ordinance power 
does not rest upon any express constitutional 
grant, but upon tradition and custom. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE OFFICE. 


As regards tenure and personal privilege, the 
French President has a position apparently su- 
perior to that of the American President. His 
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term of office is for seven years, and he may be 
reélected. During his term of office each of the 
two Presidents is exempted from the processes 
of the ordinary courts ; but each may be tried by 
the Senate, on articles of impeachment presented 
by the lower house or chamber. But while the 
President of the United States may be impeached 
for « treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” the French President may be 
impeached for high treason only. On the other 
hand, while the penalty which may be imposed 
upon the American President by the judgment 
of the Senate is limited to removal from office 
and disqualification to hold office in future, the 
French constitution does not in any way limit 
the penalty which the Senate may inflict upon a 
President convicted of high treason. Appar- 
ently, he might be condemned to the guillotine: 

As against the people, the dignity of the 
French President is maintained by heavier pen- 
alties for insult and libel than those which may 
be inflicted when a private person is attacked. 

On the face of the written law, accordingly, 
the position and powers of the French President 
are in no essential respect inferior to those of 
the American President, and in many respects 
they seem superior. In one respect, not as yet 
noted, the importance of the French presidency 
seems far greater than that of the American. 
It must be remembered that France is a unitary 
state, and that the French central government 
has all the powers which in the United States 
are divided between the federal government 
and the governments of the several common- 
wealths. 


FRENCH PRESIDENT ELECTED BY PARLIAMENT. 


The great difference between the two chiefs 
of state, the striking inferiority of the French 
President as regards real authority, is due to the 
different sources from which the two magistrates 
derive their powers, and the different manner in 
which their powers are exercised. 

The American President is chosen, indirectly 
as regards the process, directly as a matter of 
fact, by the people of the United States. In 
our constitutional practice, he selects the heads 
of departments, who constitute his cabinet, and 
the persons appointed by him are confirmed by 
the Senate, as a matter of course. Through 
them and their subordinates he conducts the 
administration of federal affairs. They are 
responsible to him, and he is responsible to the 
American people. The French President, on 
the other hand, is elected by the legislators ; 
and the great powers which the constitution 
confers upon him are exercised by ministers 
who are forced upon him by the dominant party 
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or coalition in the Chamber of Deputies, and who 
are politically responsible to that chamber. 

The French constitution of 1848 provided for 
a President elected by popular vote, and the 
people chose Louis Napoleon. In 1875 no party 
in the French Assembly, except that of the Im- 
perialists, was willing to repeat the experiment 
of 1848. On this point the Republicans, the 
Orleanists, and the Legitimists were in perfect 
accord. The Republicans wished no monarch ; 
the Orleanists and Legitimists desired a monarch. 
indeed, but of one of the old houses, not a new 
man. It was under these circumstances that 
the Assembly created a new and singular type 
of executive: an elected head of the state al- 
most as irresponsible, politically. as a hereditary 
king. who should exercise all the executive pow- 
ers, like a parliamentary king, through ministers 
politically responsible to the legislature. 


A PRESIDENT WHO NEITHER REIGNS NOR GOVERNS. 


Under the constitution of 1875, accordingly, 
the French President is chosen by the Senators 
and Deputies in joint session. This method of 
selection insures the choice of a man whom the 
legislators know, and whom they believe to be 
devoted to the principle of the supremacy of the 
legislature. They habitually select a man who 
has long been a member, and has perhaps served 
as president, of one or the other of the chambers ; 
who has been active in. committee work, and has 
perhaps held a portfolio in one or more minis- 
tries; who is not strenuous or aggressive, and 
has not made too many personal enemies. This 
President, under the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, may exercise certain enumerated powers 
only in the council of ministers, and every act of 
his must be countersigned by a minister. The 
constitution also provides that ‘the ministers are 
collectively responsible to the chambers for the 
general policy of the administration, and indi- 
vidually responsible for their own personal acts.” 
The French constitution vests the appointment 
of the ministers in the President, and does not 
require that their appointment be confirmed by 
the legislature ; but by the mode of his election 
and the nature of his position, the French Presi- 
dent is obliged to take his ministers from the 
dominant party or coalition in the Chamber of 
Deputies, as the King of Great Britain takes his 
from the dominant party in the House of Com- 
mons. The list is actually drawn up by the 
- party leaders, and the President appoints the 
_ men whose names are submitted to him. All 

the powers conferred upon him by the consti- 
tution are, in fact, exercised by the ministers. 
As the familiar French witticism puts it: ‘The 
King of Great Britain reigns, but does not gov- 
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ern ; the President of the United States governs, 
but does not reign ; the President of the French 
Republic neither reigns nor governs.” 

While the office was still new and its limita- 
tions imperfectly appreciated, President Mac- 
Mahon once ventured to speak of his responsi- 
bility to France. This utterance evoked an 
energetic protest in the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and the President was reminded that he was in 
no sense responsible to France except as France 
was represented in the legislature, and that he 
was responsible to the legislature only in case 
he committed an act of high treason. As a 
matter of fact, however, the fiction of irrespon- 
sibility to the chambers breaks down whenever 
the President is unable or unwilling to codperate 
loyally with the ministry in carrying out the 
policy of the Chamber of Deputies. It has 
broken down even when circumstances have 
placed the President in a position in which he 
cannot maintain the dignity of the presidential 
office. MacMahon was forced out of the presi- 
dency for the first reason; and Grévy was 
obliged to resign, early in his second term, be- 
cause his son-in-law was implicated in a political 
scandal. 


AN OFFICE OF DIGNITY AND INFLUENCE. 


An energetic man, with a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility for acts done in his name, is not 
able to occupy such a position without keen dis- 
comfort. Casimir- Périer resigned the presi- 
dency within five months after his election, 
giving as his reason ‘the intolerable powerless- 
ness and practical uselessness of the President 
under the existing constitution.” But, like the 
crown in a parliamentary monarchy, the French 
presidency serves a purpose; it maintains the 
legal continuity of the administration through 
all ministerial changes, and it renders the devo- 
lution of power from each ministry to the next 
easier and smoother. And a President of the 
type usually selected may well accommodate 
himself to the position. It is, after all, one of 
great dignity, and when occupied by a trained 
politician it may be one of muchinfluence. Un- 
der the present practice, the President of the 
Republic presides over the meetings of the 
ministry ; and if he is in sympathy with the 
majority party and on a friendly footing with 
its leaders, his suggestions may carry much 
weight. Here again his position resembles that 
of a king in a country under parliamentary gov- 
ernment. He lacks indeed the social influence 
which a hereditary king enjoys, but he may well 
have, and ina high degree, that personal: influ- 
ence which is always conceded to sound judg- 
ment ripened by political experience. 

















VISCOUNT AOKI, 


appointing so eminent a representative as 
Viscount Siuzo Aoki to be her first aimbas- 
sador to the United States, Japan has indicated, 
not only her appreciation of the friendly char- 
acter of Japanese-American relations, but also 
her realization of the important trade and indus- 
trial problems the two countries will face in com- 
mon in the future. Viscount Aoki, who is one 
of the ablest and most experienced of Japanese 
diplomats, is in his sixtieth year. He has had a 
long and honorable political career. In 1873 he 
was secretary to the Japanese legation at Berlin, 
afterward becoming minister at the German capi- 
tal. From 1886 to 1889 he was Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and from 1889 to 1891 and 
1898 to 1900 full Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He has been twice minister to Germany, and 
once to England. He is at present a member of 
the Privy Council of the empire, has the highest 
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Japanese decoration, that of the first class of the 
Order of the Rising Sun, and stands in the first 
rank of Japanese diplomats, outranking Mr. 
Takahira, and even Baron Hayashi, the Japanese 
minister to London. In fact, he is one of the 
most eminent of Japan’s public men. Viscount 
Aoki has had a German university education, and. 
his wife is a German lady. German, moreover, 
is more familiar to him than any other foreign 
language, but he speaks English readily. He 
represented his country at the Hague Peace Con- 
ference in 1899. It is interesting to note that 
when he was Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Takahira, whom he succeeds here, served under 
him as Vice-Minister. The elevation of the 
Japanese legation at Washington to the rank 
of an embassy makes the number of ambas- 
sadors at Washington nine, which is more than 
are stationed at any other capital in the world. 
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HOW SCIENCE HELPS INDUSTRY IN GERMANY. 


BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 


(President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.) 


eee end of the Franco-Prussian War, in 

1871, saw a united Germany. In the 
place of some forty jealous and independent 
kingdoms and principalities stood a German na- 
tion. No event in the history of Europe has 
been of greater significance or more far-reach- 
ing in its results than this substitution of a na- 
tion and a national policy in the place of isolated 
states with discordant and oftentimes hostile 
political programmes. But the political signifi- 
cance of United Germany has been only one of 
the results achieved. Not less remarkable and 
not less significant is the industrial progress of 
Germany since it became a nation. 

In 1870 the manufactures, the inventions, and 
the foreign commerce of the separate German 
states were far below those of England and of 
France. To-day United Germany stands in the 
front rank of the nations of the world in indus- 
trial production, and she clearly leads all other 
nations in the applications of science to industry 
and to the arts. Her position is all the more 
remarkable because this result has been achieved 
in « country in which the agricultural and min- 
eral resources are not great, and in the face of 
the burdens due to long and costly wars, to the 
maintenance of a great army, and to the drain- 
ing of a large part of its population through 
emigration. No exploitation of the virgin re- 
sources of a new continent nor millions of new 
citizens drawn from other lands have brought to 
Germany the unearned increment which the 
United States has enjoyed during the same 
three and one-half decades. 


THE PRIME CAUSE OF GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS. 


The reasons for this tremendous industrial de- 
velopment are several, but they all spring more 
or less directly out of the strong national spirit 
developed by the accomplishment of German 
unity. One of the important factors has been 
the systematic development of scientific research 
and the application of research to the practical 
industrial problems of the nation. 

About a year ago I heard a famous chemist 
in Germany explain the present industrial su- 
premacy of his country in words something like 
these: « Forty years ago,” said he, “the scien- 
tific men of the various German states devoted 
their study almost wholly to theoretical sub- 


jects. They were humorously described as given 
up to investigations of the dative case and simi- 
lar impractical problems. In a measure this 
was true. The investigators of that day had a 
wholesome contempt for anything which prom- 
ised direct utilitarian results. But the develop- 
ment of the spirit of research throughout the 
German universities trained a great army of 
men to be expert investigators, and when a 
united Germany arose to crown the labors of 
William I. and of Bismarck, with it came a 
great national spirit in which the men of science 
shared. They realized that to them were com- 
mitted the great industrial problems which must 
be solved in order to make the nation strong, 
and scientific research, which up till then had 
been mainly theoretical, was turned to the im- 
mediate solution of the industrial problems of 
the nation. No longer the dative case alone, 
but the development of the chemical, electrical, 
and mineral resources of the country formed 
the avenues of scientific activity, and scientific 
research, which had till then been looked upon 
as theoretical accomplishment, became the great- 
est financial asset of the Fatherland.” 

There is truth in this statement. The re- 
search habit, long cultivated in German univer- 
sities, had nourished a body of men trained to 
research, men who had acquired the research 
habit and the spirit of investigation. When, 
therefore, the problems of industrial develop- 
ment began to appeal strongly to the national 
spirit, the country had a trained body of men 
to call upon who threw themselves heartily and 
enthusiastically into these practical industrial 
problems. 


‘ 
NATIONAL TESTING LABORATORIES. 


Perhaps this unique national development of 
industrial research can be appreciated in no 
better way than to recall the evolution of the 
Royal Testing Office (Das Konigliche Material- 
prifungsamt), which began thirty-five years ago 
in a modest shop adjoining the engineering 
school at Charlottenburg, and which has within 
the last two years been transferred to a new and 
magnificent series of buildings at Gross-Lichter- 
felde, just outside of Berlin. 

The story of the rise and growth of this great 
establishment is in a large degree the story of 
German industrial progress, and no better idea 
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can be gained of the process by which this 
progress has come about than to trace the his- 
tory of this establishment for practical research. 

About the year 1871, and for ten years follow- 
ing. efforts were made looking to the establish- 
ment of laboratories for the testing of various 
materials. These experiments were begun in 
various institutions, the technical school at Char- 
icttenburg, in certain workshops, and in groups 
of men engaged in studying building materials. 
These efforts were directed along two lines of 
investigation,—mechanical and chemical. Those 
of the first kind concerned themselves with tests 
of the strength and nature of materials such as 
iron, building stone, cement, brick, and the like. 
The second had to do with the chemical and 
metallurgical investigations concerning the na- 
ture and chemical constitution of steel and iron, 
chemical substances used in commerce, and the 
investigation of the chemical properties of the 
soil. These detached laboratories under differ- 
ent investigators were finally brought together 
and organized by a commission appointed for 
that purpose, under the name the Mechanical- 
Technical Experiment Establishment (Mecha- 
nisch-Technische Versuchs Anstalt), and in 1884 
this research establishment was removed to a 
modest building connected with the workshop 
of the technical school at Charlottenburg, and it 
is from this period that its great importance 
began. One must not confuse this establishment 
with the better-known Reichs-Anstalt, also in 
Charlottenburg. This latter is the bureau of 
weights and measures, and carries on a work 
analogous to that done by our National Bureau 
of Standards. It provides authoritative stand- 
ards of weight and measure, standards of heat, 
standards of electric resistance, and the like. 
This is the work of standardizing, and is entirely 
distinct from the work of practical investigation 
of industrial problems. 


A RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The tests and investigations undertaken by 


the experiment establishment at Charlotten-’ 


burg fell, as the name indicated, into two gen- 
eral groups,—mechanical and chemical. These 
tests were intended at the beginning to serve 
the double purpose of instructing students and 
of developing practical results. At the begin- 
ning the tests of metals were the most numerous 
and important. These consisted in determining 
not only the hardness and the tensile strength, 
but the behavior of a beam of steel, for example, 
under a load, the chemical changes which might 
take place under varying conditions, and the 
conditions for maximum strength and cheapness 
of construction. Gradually this mechanical part 





of the work was extended to testing of machines, 
machine materials, building materials, and in- 
struments of all descriptions, As time went on 
other testing departments were added, such as 
those for paper, for oil, for cement, for building 
materials and the like. 

In the same way the chemical side of the ex- 
periment establishment was developed to carry 


forward the chemical investigation of the various 


materials and substances used in commerce, such 
as dyes, earths, wood-pulp, cements, metals, and 
stones. All the resources of chemical technology 
were thus brought to bear upon any practical 
problem which might be presented to the 
experts. 


SOLVING PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN THE ARTS. 


The meaning of this establishment, with its 
experts and laboratories, may be better under- 
stood perhaps by indicating briefly some of the 
problems which are solved in it. 

A manufacturer who has a problem on his 
hands which he finds difficult of solution can at 
a very modest expense bring this to the research 
laboratory, where it will be not only attacked 
by the experts of the establishment, but the ex- 
perts of the firm may also work side by side 
with those of the government on the common 
problem. The advantage which is thus afforded 
to the manufacturer can hardly be overestimated. 
for he finds in the government establishment 
not only a corps of skilled and enthusiastic ex- 
perts, but he finds also all the literature of the 
subject brought together for their use and ready 
at hand for convenient reference. The problem 
may be studied in the light of all that is known 
on the subject, and starting from the point 
of the world’s knowledge rather than to go 
through the tedious plan of trying out methods 
already discarded elsewhere. A paper manu- 
facturer in Berlin, in illustrating the benefits of 
the research establishment, told the following 
story from the experience of his own firm : 
«Some years ago,” said he, ‘‘ we began to draw 
our wood supply from a new source, and the 
wood-pulp made therefrom no longer complied 
with the conditions of the trade. Our business 
began to decline, and seemed likely to disappear 
altogether. In this emergency we took our prob- 
lem to the national testing laboratory, and in 
the division for paper-testing it was taken up. 
Not only were the experts of that division put 
to work upon it, but our own experts were al- 
lowed to work with them. The result of this 
was that at the end of six months or a year our 
problem was completely solved and our busi- 
ness changed from a losing one to a paying 
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one. 
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In the matter of raw materials, such as build- 
ing stones, if a builder or owner anywhere in 
Germany discovers a stone which seems valu- 
able, he can send this to the laboratory. It will 
there be tested upon a large scale. One of the 
most interesting machines used in the whole 
establishment is an enormous freezing-machine, 
by which large stones may be frozen and thawed 
many times in the course of a week, thus giving 
them all the wear and tear in a few days which 
they would receive from fifty years of weather- 
ing. In a similar way, machines have been 
invented for the testing of silks and textiles, of 
cotton thread, for breaking great beams of iron 
and steel to determine their strength and hard- 
ness and physical properties which make them 
valuable in manufacture or in the arts. An 
immense laboratory has been built up for cement- 
testing and the testing of building stones and 
earths of various kinds. Chemistry has been 
used in the most skillful manner to solve the 
problems of industry and to deal with all the 
complicated processes which enter into manu- 
facture. The aim has been, on the whole, to 
establish an institution in which a body of 
experts thoroughly familiar with the facilities 
and the literature of modern science shall be 
ready to turn themselves at any time to the 
solution of any practical problem which the 
inventor, the manufacturer, the metal-worker, 
the farmer, or the builder might bring to them. 


HELPLESSNESS OF THE AMERICAN INVENTOR 
AND MANUFACTURER. 


It is worth our while to consider this idea for 
a moment, and the great difference between this 
spirit of dealing with the manufacturer and the 
inventor and that pursued in our institutions. 
Hardly a day passes at any scientific establish- 
ment in America or at any great technical 
laboratory that some inventor or some manu- 
facturer does not come to its doors seeking 
expert aid in the solution of his technical prob- 
lems. He is told kindly but firmly that the 
laboratories of the institutions are not meant for 
his sort of problem, and when he asks anxiously 
whither he may go for such expert aid and 
advice, there is generally no source to which he 
may be sent except to employ the occasional 
expert with, at best, meager resources. I must 
confess to a great feeling of sympathy with such 
applicants, notwithstanding the fact that many 
of them are cranks, and many others do not 
know that the problems they pursue have al- 
ready been solved or found insoluble. It is true 
enough that the college laboratories are in no 
condition to undertake many of these investiga- 
tions, and yet this does not at all answer the 


fact that there should be some place well 
equipped whose business it should be to answer 
such inquiries, to sift the wheat from the chaff, 
to tell the ignorant seeker that his problem is 
already solved, and to point the man with a real 
problem to the way fora solution. It is true 
that in our scientific laboratories the work of 
instruction must have first place, it is true the 
facilities are inadequate to the successful solu- 
tion of most such practical problems, but I am 
quite sure the institutions of learning would lose 
nothing if they took a little more friendly atti- 
tude to these inquiries and had a little closer 
contact with the actual problems of the manu- 
facturer, the chemist, the farmer, and the in- 
ventor. I never see one of these men turned 
away from the college laboratory unaided with- 
out a feeling of disappointment and an ill-de- 
fined conviction that -some place should be 
provided where such questions can be answered, 
and where the real problems may be attacked in 
real fashion. It is this sort of opportunity which 
the establishment for industrial research gives 
to the Prussian inventor, manufacturer, builder, 
and business man. 


NEW PLANT OF THE “ ROYAL TESTING OFFICE.” 


Under the rapid progress of Germany, and 
with the quick response to the efforts on the 
part of the government to harness science to in- 
dustry, the demands upon the establishment 
have grown in number until, in the year 1904, it 
was decided to remove the research establish- 
ment from Charlottenburg, where it was in im- 
mediate connection with the technical school, to 
a new and splendid location at Gross-Lichter- 
felde, about nine miles out of Berlin, where 
enough room could be had for indefinite expan- 
sion in the future. Upon this site new and 
splendid laboratories have been built, and the in- 
stitution on its new site has been renamed, the old 
title of Experiment Establishment (Mechanisch- 
Technische Versuchs-Anstalt) being abandoned 
for the more comprehensive title the Royal Test- 
ing Office (Das Kénigliche Materialprifungsamt). 


OUR GOVERNMENT RESEARCH LABORATORIES. 


To an American who studies closely national 
processes of development, these new buildings 
and perfect equipment, splendid as they are, will 
have less interest than the thing for which they 
stand. What is significant, and what makes the 
history of this institution of greatest interest to 
us as Americans, is the fact that here, under the 
German administrative system, science has been 
harnessed in a most practical and effective way 
to the service of industry and of manufacture. 
Any citizen or any firm may at modest cost 
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bring to this laboratory a technical problem and 
obtain the assistance of the highest expert skill 
in its solution or in its explanation. Scientific 
research, in a word, has been harnessed effect- 
ively and skillfully to national development. 
It is this fact which has for us, an industrial na- 
tion, the greatest significance, for we too must 
learn to harness research, and to harness it ef- 
fectively and systematically, to the service of in- 
dustry and of manufacture. The practical ques- 
tion is, how under our form of government this 
is to be effected and whether by private enter- 
prise or government aid. Already steps have 
been made in both directions ; the general gov- 
ernment is already maintaining in each State 
what are called experiment stations, which are 
devoted in the main to agricultural and mechan- 
ical instruction and experiment ; while, on the 
other hand, the great private establishments are 
installing and maintaining research laboratories 
for the solution of their own special problems, 
and perhaps it is in these latter that the condi- 
tions for real research are ost favorable. For 
instance, such a laboratory as that maintained 
at Schenectady, under the direction of Dr. W hit- 
ney, by the General Electric Company, is both in 
equipment and in scientific spirit a true research 
laboratory. 

And perhaps at our present stage of develop 
ment in such matters no other preliminary work 
needs more to be done than some work of pop- 
ular education relative to what research is. For 
twenty years past,and more particularly for the 
past decade, no word has been so much in the 
mouths of teachers in our colleges as the word 
research. The most superficial college claims 
to-day its share in research, and boldly adver 
tises that fact as a reason for the attendance ot 
students. On the whole. there.is perhaps no 
other direction in which our institutions of 
learning have been less efficient than in their 
claims with respect to research work and in the 
provisions they have made for it. Happily, there 
has been established in the last three years in 
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Washington a great institution for the promo 
tion of scientific research. At its head is one 
of the ablest as well as one of the wisest of. 
American scientific men. We may well count 
that this great institution under such leadership 
may not only stimulate enormously the spirit of 
research, but that it may also help to educate 
our colleges and universities to an intelligent 
answer to the questions: What is research 7 
What part should it play in the legitimate work 
of a college or a university ? What is its rela- 
tion to the teacher and to his work? Has it a 
national significance ? 

This much certainly is true. The most of 
that which goes on in our colleges under the 
name of research is not research at all. The 
connection between teaching and research is 
intimate and close, but to merely duplicate 
year after year by one set of immature students 
the experiments made by another set is not re- 
search, nor does such a process develop inves- 
tigators of an able type. The development of 
a large number of weak establishments by na- 
tional, State, and private aid, all doing practi- 
cally the same things, while it may have done 
much for the cause of general education, has 
done little for the development of strong inves- 
tigators either in pure or applied science, and 
the development of research and of the research 
spirit has been wholly secondary to the assumed 
educational interests. A laboratory with an over- 
worked teacher at its head and a staff of im- 
mature assistants is not the atmosphere in which 
we may expect great investigators to be reared 
or great problems to be solved. For this 
reason, as well as for the immediate utilitarian 
results which might flow from it, the establish- 
ment of a great research establishment under 
generous auspices, where experts of a high order 
might form the staff, and in which the work of 
teaching should be at least secondary, might well 
make a great contribution to the national devel- 
opment, not alone on the industrial side, but upon 
the intellectual and educational sides as well. 
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PRESIDENT HARPER AND HIS LIFE WORK. 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY. 
' (President of the College of the City of New York.) 


HE facts which give outline to this remark- 
able life are these: He was born in 1856 
of Scotch-Irish ancestry in a small Ohio town ; 
he entered the preparatory department of a small 
college in that same town at the age of eight, 
aad was graduated from college when only four- 
teen years old. He worked for three years, 
studying meanwhile privately, and then, enter- 
ing the graduate department of Yale University, 
took his doctorate in Semitic languages at the age 
of nineteen. He was married in the same year, 
and at once began teaching in the South ; then he 
was principal of a preparatory school in connec- 
tion with Denison University, Ohio. In 1879, 
when twenty-three years of age, he became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in what was then the Chi- 
cago Baptist Union Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, Ill. Nine years later he went to 
Yale University as professor of Semitic lan- 
guages, and soon after was made professor of 
biblical literature. In those years he became 
deeply interested in the Chautauqua movement 
of popular education, and was chosen head of 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts. In 
1891 he went back into the West again, this time 
as president of the University of Chicago and 
its head professor of Semitic languages and 
literature, and there remained to the day of his 
death, January 10, 1906. During all these years 
William Rainey Harper was continuing his study 
in the field of his early choice, writing text-books 
and articles, and associating others with him in 
his productive scholarly work. 

These facts, out of the ordinary in themselves, 
are especially remarkable in their sequence and 
association only. Thata boy born in 1856 should 
in 1864 be entering upon his college preparatory 
work is most unusual. (The average boys of 


to-day, whatever the cause may be, are but get-. 


ting fairly under way with their reading and 
writing and arithmetic at eight.) That this 
same boy should be graduated from college, 
competent, as has been reported, to make his 
commencement address in Hebrew, is another 
unusual if not phenomenal fact,—a fact which 
gives rise to further questioning as to whether 
some youths, at least, are not encouraged or re- 
quired to spend more time than they ought in 
acquiring the disciplines and knowledges of the 
college curriculum. 


I do not know what the standards of Muskin- 
gum College, his Alma Mater, were in 1864 ; but, 
even if its curriculum carried the student no 
farther than the courses of our present sophomore 
year, it yet appears that after two years of resi- 
dence in Yale he was able to gain the doctor’s 
degree at an age scarcely above that of the 
average sophomore of to-day, wkose immaturity 
has invited general remark. It is inferesting 
to note, in this connection, that in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the direction of this 
boy grown to man, it has been made possible 
for students to progress to the bachelor’s degree 
in even three years or less from matriculation. 

The experience of this one Ohio boy has been 
very effective in its influence on what he calls 
an educational fetich,—the four-year college 
course. 

It was, doubtless, much easier thirty years ago 
for one who had a special aptitude in languages 
to secure his degree in the phenomenally short 
time spent by Dr. Harper in winning his, for 
language work filled a very large part of the 
curriculum, but one who knows what Dr. Har- 
per’s wonderful energy was must believe that 
he would probably have mastered a curriculum 
of sciences in as brief a time, so eager was his 
mind for mastery. I was shocked, though I was 
interested, to know from his own lips, soon 
after the first attack of the fatal disease, how 
thoroughly he had mastered the literature of 
that disease and its treatment. This I speak of 
because I believe it was so indicative of the con- 
quering spirit of the man. 

The period of his active work after this phe- 
nomenally early preparation was only thirty 
years, including the first few years of appren- 
ticeship and the year at the end of his life, which 
was as a year of resurrection—a year of return 
to the earth. But the achievement of these 
three decades, begun at an immature age and 
crowned with the glory of the heroic struggle of 
the last year, was the achievement of three men, 
and of three extraordinary men. It was as if 
these three men of the same basic character, 
having all much in common and having each a 
sympathy with the others, yet differing in their 
possessing interests and their intellectual gifts, 
were joined together in a loyal and enduring 
inion. The great bounding heart was common 








to all. And they all worked together always. 
Only they divided their time among the inter- 
ests of these three giant men. Now it was 
teaching to which he gave himself with the 
strength of three men ; another hour or another 
day it was to study, to the seeking of a scholar; 
and then the next hour or the next day it was 
the complex and tangled task of the executive 
to which this man of three men’s brains set his 
hand. By this codperation he accomplished 
what three men working independently. though 
of great ability each, could not have done. It 
seems as if nature had here exhibited in human 
life the wisdom of combination and had given 
example of economy in the diversity of interest 
and effort. 

The triple accomplishment of this life has been 
so often in these past few months recited in its 
detail that it cannot be necessary to repeat it 
here. The story is known upon the street as 
well as in class-room and study. It must here 
suffice to say a word out of iny own observation 
and affection, of that achievement. 

I have said elsewhere that he was first of all 
a teacher. I have been reading to-day that one 
who stood nearest to him of all, perhaps, in his 
university work, and who knew perhaps better 
than any one else his achievement as an execu- 
tive, put the teaching man in him first, too. Of 
course, it is less possible to estimate accurately 
that service than to assess the results of scholar- 
ship or the tangible creations of the executive. 
Dr. Harper is certainly to be put among the 
first few of our great teachers, and possibly of 
the teachers of the world. He has been a later 
Abelard, attracting scholars and students from 
all parts of this country to a place remote from 
the older seats of learning. He went out to 


what was, in the Eastern imagination, a wilder-- 


ness, but scholars and students followed him, 
and many oi them would willingly, had it been 
necessary, have made the sacrifices and endured 
the hardships of the old students of Abelard, to 
be near him. Dean Judson said that at one 
time he seemed to think it his mission to set all 
the world to studying Hebrew, and that. under 
the magnetism of his teaching, it really appeared 
as if it might be done. With Abelard, it was 
theology. With Harper, it was Hebrew. The 
great inspiring teacher was there in both cases. 
It mattered little what the subject was. 

Upon his achievement as a productive scholar 
I cannot dare to set my own valuation. It is 
reported that he said shortly before his end 
that he would rather have produced his book 
on the “Minor Prophets” than to have been 
university president for forty years. Shortly 


after the death sentence came to him, I saw him 
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one memorable afternoon last spring at Lake- 
wood. He knew that he had but a year at 
most to live, in all probability, and he kept ask- 
ing me, or rather himself in my presence, to 
which of his tasks he should give those last 
months. He was practically barred from the 
first, his teaching; but should he complete or 
attempt to complete the series of books on the 
Old Testament which he was writing, or should 
he bring nearer to completion his great plans 
for the university which he had builded? I 
think he found himself inclined to do the 
former, and this seemed to me the proper ap- 
praisement of the relative importance of the two 
great tasks that were left to his attempting. 

But whatever our estimates may be of the 
value of his teaching and of his scholarship, he 
is to be best remembered by his work as presi- 
dent of the university. This is to be his lasting 
monument, for it seems firmly established as one 
of the world’s great universities. Wherein the 
great executive skill lay which evolved that it 
is difficult to discover. He had no great mag- 
netism of personality except to those who came 
close to him, who knew him intimately. He had 
no grace of speech. He had none of the persua- 
sive powers of the orator. But there was in 
him some subtle power beyond analysis. 

The chemists have recently come upon a proc- 
ess new to them,—upon substances which have 
commanding power over other substances in their 
presence, transforming them without self change, 
without any seeming expenditure or loss of en- 
ergy in themselves. The merest trace of one of 
these “catalysts,” as they are named, may sud- 
denly “let loose the powerful affinities” of a 
substance before insoluble. And so incommen- 
surate do the cause and effect sometimes seem, 
that one author has likened the process to the dis- 
solving of an island by throwing a few handfuls 
of crystals upon it. There was a trace of some- 
thing in President Harper which let loose power- 
ful affinitieés between men and their wealth, and 
led them to form new and unselfish affinities ; 
which made soluble minds and hearts that had 
never before yielded to high appeal. This is 
not demeaning his personal qualities ; it is only 
saying that there was a trace of something added 
to those qualities which can be analyzed and as- 
sessed and catalogued. ; 

Though President Harper's wisdom in certain 
aspects came out of the East, he was in spirit a 
Westlander. He did what seemed impossible 
to do, and what would have been impossible to 
do in the bonds of conventionalism and tradi- 
tionalism. He had freedom to follow the best 
teachings of experience unhampered by prec- 
edents. And he found great scholars and teach- 
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ers who were eager to join him on that “ battle- 
ground for new and living thoughts,” the ‘‘ meet- 
ing-place for the world’s contending forces.” He 
had the love of struggle, but, better than this, he 
had the genius for hard work. Yet he had 
never the mien of one who was consciously and 
anxiously bearing great burdens. He kept ever 
a buoyant spirit and a cheerful face. 

Once he defined the university as the prophet 
of democracy. And himself the incarnation of 
the spirit and purpose of his own university, he 
stood upon our western horizon a prophet—a 
prophet, worthy to have place with those prophets 
of the elder day whose scriptures he so diligently 
searched. The great teacher is always the great 
prophet in that he foreordains by his teaching. 
The prophetic power of this man was heightened, 
multiplied, by his assembling about him hundreds 
of other prophets, organizing, inspiring, direct- 
ing their effort, that the prophecy of his ideals 
should come true; and establishing a school of 
prophets which for generations should continue, 
not merely to interpret the past and measure the 
present, but, as President Harper himself wrote 
out of his aspiration for it, “to lead democracy 
in the true path.” In the very midst of his 
definition of the university as a prophet, he re- 
veals the militant character of his own ideal 
prophet,—a university that fights the battles of 
democracy, its war-cry being, ‘‘ Come, let us rea- 
son together.” This is the best depiction of him- 
self,—not a mere interpreter of the past or a 
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measurer of the present, but a militant, dynamic 
prophet of the future as well. 

He has left us, among other writings, his 
little volume of addresses and essays entitled 
“The Trend of Higher Education.” This is 
not a good title. The book is not the survey of 
one who is sitting calmly apart watching the 
tendency of things; it is the appeal of one who, 
seeing waste on the one hand and need on the 
other, is creating tendencies against the waste 
and toward the meeting of the need. It is 
again the militant scholar crying, ‘Come, let us 
reason together,” but employing his great 
energies of soul and body to avoid waste and 
meet the need which his own eyes have seen. 

The heroism of the last year of his life has 
glorified his patient achievements. The she- 
kinah has manifested itself in the great temple 
he has builded. That presence has hallowed all 
that his spirit has touched. This is the best 
promise for the future of the university, that 
the great machine conducted by him,—complex 
as it seems, almost beyond the efficient manage- 
ment of any one else,—is ever to have that attend- 
ant spirit, even as the wheels which the prophet 
Ezekiel saw in his vision had their cherubim which 
went whenever and wherever the wheels went. 

The University of Chicago now has its past 
in the completed chapter of his life, and comes 
among the great universities of the world with 
a chronicle of which any university might well 
be proud. 





A GREAT CITIZEN 


OF GEORGIA. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


IKE Dr. Harper of Chicago, Chancellor Hill 

of Georgia did not belong merely to a lo- 
cality or a State, but ranked high among the 
men who live and work upon the national plane. 
In a time when there prevails some pessimism 
about the relative uprightness and ability of 
those who hold positions of leadership, it is 
helpful and reassuring to know and understand 
such men as the late head of the University of 
Georgia. In professional ability he measured 
up to the full stature of the great lawyers and 
jurists whose names are cherished among mem- 
bers of the American bar. As a leader of pub- 
lic opinion his purity of motive and his moral 
courage never failed. As an educational chief- 
tain his authority and power were growing every 
day, and his achievements were substantial and 





permanent. If he had lived five years longer 
his popular reputation would have been as wide 
as the country. But he was well known among 
men of leadership everywhere, and was held in 
such esteem by those who knew him that their 
words of confidence and approbation were al- 
ways without stint or limit. 

Walter Barnard Hill was born in Georgia in 
September, 1851, and was, therefore, in his fifty- 
fifth year when pneumonia claimed him as a 
victim, on the 28th of December, 1905. His 
father was a judge in Georgia, and his mother 
was a member of a distinguished family. His 
collegiate education and his legal studfes were 
pursued in his native State, and by the time he 
was twenty-two years old he was practising law 
in association with the Hon. Nathaniel E. Harris, 
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one of his own college friends, in the city of 
Macon. Mr. Hill had fully revealed-as a 
student his fine intellectual talents and his lofty 
moral qualities ; so that the usefulness and dis- 
tinction which afterward came to him were con- 
fidently expected by his instructors and those 
who knew him. He honored the bar of Georgia, 
and received all the honors of the profession in 
return. He served as president of the State bar 
association, helped again and again to revise the 
legal code of the State, made brilliant addresses 
before legal bodies elsewhere in the country, and, 
in ‘short, was everything in influence and 
example that a great lawyer ought to be to his 
State as well as to his profession. 

Being of a scholarly nature and habit, and 
himself a graduate of the State university, it 
was not strange that when there came a vacancy 
in the Chancellorship, in 1899, he should have 
been called to fill the position. It involved a 
sacrifice for him to give up the active practice 
of the law, but what was a loss in some respects 
was more than offset by an increased opportunity 
for public service ; and viewing the matter in 
this light, Dr. Hill accepted the position. The 
principal seat of the University of Georgia is in 
the beautiful city of Athens, than which there 
could hardly be a more delightful educational 
center. But the university as a corporate whole 
includes not only the academic institutions lo- 
cated at Athens, but also the State agricultural 
college, the normal schools, and other institu- 
tions of learning under the control of the State 
and located elsewhere. If there are clear advan- 
tages in a unified control of a series of scattered 
State institutions, there are also obvious diffi- 
culties involved, and Chancellor Hill brought 
rare talent and perseverance to the harmonizing 
of the educational life and work of the State of 
Georgia. 

Under his influence there has been great 
growth, and he has been called to lay down his 
work at the very moment when it seemed to him 
possible to achieve within the next ten years a 
great part of his laudable ambition to make the 
University of Georgia one of the very foremost 
of the State universities of America. He had 
visited the great universities of the Northwest, 
notably the University of Wisconsin, and had 
studied the public-school systems of the upper 
Mississippi Valley also, with a view to promoting 
every department of educational work in his 
own great commonwealth. He had taken a lead- 
ing part in the movement for improving rural 
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common schools, and extending to localities the 
power to tax themselves, as in the North, for 
their elementary schools. He had also taken a 
prominent part in the defeat of the suggestion 
of a division of school funds between the two 
races in the proportion of the amounts contrib- 
uted by each. No man could have been more 
truly representative of the best Southern thought, 
and no one could have brought to the study of 
the race problem a kinder spirit or a more just 
and reasonable view. 

There were not a few of us in the North who 
were always ready to say, with respect to a 
given question of opinion ora problem of policy, 
that it was quite sufficient to ascertain what 
Dr. Hill thought would be right with respect. 
to matters concerning his own region, and then 
to accept his views as the basis for a working 
policy. Many men in the North had become 
personally acquainted with Dr. Hill through his. 
connection with the Southern Educational Board 
and its efforts to promote educational advance- 
ment in the Southern States. . These men ap- 
preciated Dr. Hill as fully as did his own fellow- 
citizens of Georgia. His public addresses were 
strong in logic, convincing in their moderation 
and fairness, delightful in their intellectual 
qualities, and memorable for their flashes of wit. 
and humor. 

A great and good man has passed away at the 
very time when he seemed most indispensable in 
his own State, and when men of other States 
having large affairs committed to them were 
most anxiously relying upon his sound judg- 
ment and untiring codperation. Yet he had 
already done enough to make his life one long 
to be remembered, and his mature opinions are 
available for the guidance of those who have to 
carry on the University of Georgia, as well as 
for the benefit of his associates in other educa- 
tional and public undertakings. The best pos- 
sible tribute that can be paid to his lifelong and 
unselfish service of his fellow-men will be the 
bold and unhesitating adoption by the legisla- 
ture and the people of the State of Georgia of 
his plans for the enlarged support and develop- 
ment of the educational work of the State in all 
grades. His memory, furthermore, like that of 
the late Dr. Curry, can always be invoked when 
there may be danger that good men of the 
North and good men of the South may slightly 
misunderstand one another in spite of the fact 
that they are all striving toward the same ends 
of human progress. 
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THE SOUTH’S AMAZING PROGRESS. 


BY RICHARD H. EDMONDS. 


(Editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md.) 

















1880 1890. 1905, 
Capital invested in Cotton Mills,.........ccccceeeeeecee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee $21,000,000 $60,000,000 $225,000,000 
Number of spindles in cotton Mills...........c cece cece eee ee eee eee cence 667,000 1,712,000 9,205,000 
Cotton bales used ..... ita Rasen el adan san vueiaadoedbesucwedtedto dada cose 225,000 546,000 2,163,000 
Walid itl COMBE COON ooo occ. oe cocic ncciclnne coccciencasiicney deceaddadeseckauee $313,696,000 $390,000,000 $680,000,000 
Pee LOD dio 6:65 os cine cocacccsecedcadeaudiecsecennenecsesesendes 397,000 2,600,000 3,100,000 
ee IRI oss ora c os asin co nkielieisionasiercwecusebadennce ab anesensad anced 6,000,000 21,200,000 70,000,000 
Lumber products; value......... HCeee ber Pec CULLOterL Coon eLCunECCCekeAeer $39,000,000 $90,700,000 $250,000,000 
Capital invested in manufacturing .............. cece eee cece eee ee enone $257,000,000 $659,000,000 $1,500,000,000 
Value of manufactured products. ...........cce cece eee e cence eeeeeeeeee $457,000,000 $917,589,000 $1.750,000,000 
WTR NINES oo foig coo ciciciereisierciciwsie cicinpelcisiacicisiainisinnicornasiv de gnseaey ae giees $261,000,000 $306,000,000 $555,480,000 
Psu BU tN RR EERIE Oo eo oi ayer e cio clever ace sie caidicidieless/cie cey¢ieie/siesieie-aie sieieieic\eierelua'sia's 20,600 42,900 60,000 
WARING OROM UOC VALUG 5 cicicicis ceisio ce da civciniscicecsiceienrcceinsineevecececesios $660,000,000 $773,000,000 $1,750,000,000 
Property, assessed .......... alee tase saiseielenisivisiee ssieiceleis else steeleioisieecesitig et $3,051,175,000 $4,510,925,000 $6,500,000,000 
Capital invested in cotton-oil mills............. cs cceeeee eee eee eneeeeees $3,800,000 $12,800,000 $54,600,000 
Number OF COGIGN-OLE THINS 23... ovcccccacctscvccsccsescsesceswsicccsocees 45 119 780 
Phosphate Mined, tons ..............cececcccccccscscccccccsssesccccsseses 211,377 510,499 1,874,428 
CEN earAT EMER PLONE CINE care wine cic cc ersiciervitd ne dinrsiginicinisiatiedie carsieisieee sinewerwmceiiouas 397,776 2,535,470 6,244,185 
PURO BE OIS Goo oc cc cc csccv ccc'sior.ce sisie selciaclo/(bece snewasusacsinaceoases 179,000 498,632 42,495,802 





FACTS IN FIGURES ABOUT THE SOUTH. 


(In a few cases, in the table above, figures for 1904 are given in the 1905 column, the exact figures for the latter year 
not being available at the time this is written.) 


lig lege etd twenty years ago the late Hon. 

William D. Kelley, so familiarly known 
as “ Pig Iron” Kelley, in a letter to the writer 
expressing his profound interest in the future of 
the South, said : «The development of the South 
means the enrichment of the nation.” Judge 
Kelley was in advance of many of the public 
men of the day; in advance of the great ma- 
jority of the business men of the North, for 
neither the politician nor the merchant nor the 
manufacturer had quite grasped the truth which 
he so strongly presented. The bitter animosi- 
ties engendered by the war and the reconstruc- 
tion—or, more properly, the destruction—period 
were still too strong for the average man to ap- 
preciate entirely the great truth that the devel- 
ment of the South meant not only the enrich- 
ment of the nation from the material point of 
view, but likewise its enrichment in a broader 
national spirit, bringing into closer touch the 
people of all sections. Later, when under a 
revival of the industrial spirit, in which the 
South had led the country in colonial days and 
for some years after the Revolution, that section 
took up the development of its industrial inter- 
ests, many people of the North and West and 
many of the leading papers treated this move- 
ment as though fraught with danger to. other 
sections, and, acting on this idea, sought to dis- 
credit the ability of the South to become an im- 


portant manufacturing center. Many Pennsy]- 
vania iron men proclaimed that the South would 
never become a great iron-maker ; New England 
attempted to prove that we would find it far more 
profitable to confine our energies to the produc- 
tion of cotton rather than to the manufacture of 
cotton. Human nature, seeing only one side 
and not taking Judge Kelley’s view, thought 
that the South’s development meant competition 
and possible ruin, instead of realizing that there 
could be no real reunion of the sections until 
the material advancement of the South placed it 
alongside of the North and West in the char- 
acter of its industries and in the prosperity which 
they enjoyed. It also failed to take account of 
the fact that the growth of this country was to 
be great enough to tax the productive powers of 
all sections. 


INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


The full meaning of the figures given in the 
preceding table, striking as they are, cannot be 
grasped without some study of the growth of 
the country at large. Between 1880 and 1905 
the South increased the number of its cotton 
spindles from 667,000 to 9,205,000, and the con- 
sumption of cotton in its mills from 225,000 to 
2,163,000 bales. To some readers that on its 
face may not convey much meaning, but these 
figures gain a new force when it is remembered 





that New England and all 
the country outside of the 
South in 1880 consumed 
1,350,000 bales, or six 
times as much as the South, 
andin 1905, 2,282,900 bales, 
or buia few thousand bales 
more than the South. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1905 the 
South nearly quadrupled its 
consumption of cotton, 
while New England in- 
creased only 28 per cent. 
A new conception of the 
meaning of the 3,100,000 
tons of iron produced is 
gained when it is remem- 
bered that this is nearly as 
much pig iron as the entire 
country made in 1880, and 
that the 70,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal now mined 
in the South, and annu- 
ally rapidly inereasing, is 
28,000,000 tons, or 66 per 
cent. more than the output of bituminous coal 
for the United States twenty-five years ago. 
All that has been accomplished in Southern 
material upbuilding which can be measured by 
lry statistics is, however, as nothing compared 
to the value of the experience gained, the capi- 
tal accumulated; ahd the realization of power 
and strength as against weakness and hopeless- 











COTTON ON A NEW ORLEANS WHARF, READY FOR SHIPMENT ABROAD. 








ONE OF THE NEWEST AND LARGEST COTTON MILLS IN THE SOUTH. 
(The White Oak cotton mills, at Greensboro, N. C.) 


ness of twenty-five years ago. If from Mount 
Mitchell—the highest peak east of the Rocky 
Mountains—a bird’s-eye view of the South could 
be had, there would be seen a mighty, resistless, 
onward movement of a people who, having strug- 
gled amid the darkness of the wilderness with 
no pillar of fire to guide them, strengthened in 
body and mind by the hard but victorious fight, 
have at last come in sight of 
the Promised Land. No 
longer moving westward as 
heretofore, the tide of popu- 
lation would be seen to be 
turning southward. The 
hardened veterans of the 
South’s struggle for indus- 
tria! independence are seen 
to be drawing heavy reén- 
forcements from this incom- 
ing tide. Capital, the great- 
est coward of earth, joins the 
procession, and the South, 
beggar no longer, invites the 
world’s surplus money seek- 
ing the most profitable field 
on earth for investment,— 
invites it not with a beggar’s 
plea, but with the right to 
say: Weare independent, we 
can stand alone, we have ac- 
cumulated enough of money 
and experience to assure a 
great and steady advance; 
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COTTON HARVEST IN THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA. 


(On the line of the Southern Railway, near Greenviile, Miss.) 


but so vast is the field, so sure are the returns, 
that we bid the world a welcome, that all may 
share in the utilization of our resources and in 
the consequent wealth to be created. Here, 
says the South to all mankind, is a region of 
which earth has no duplicate. Does that state. 
ment seem too strong? Examine it a moment. 


THE SOUTH’S DOMINANCE IN THE WORLD’S 
COTTON MARKET. 


In some respects, the greatest industry of the 
world is the manufacture of cotton. It fur- 
nishes the clothing of civilized mankind,—it 
gives employment to over $2,000,000,000 of 
capital and to some millions of operatives. De- 
stroy this industry and England’s business life 
would receive almost a deathblow, and New 
England’s would likewise be disastrously af- 
fected ; Germany and France, and Switzerland 
and Japan, would also be dire sufferers. Upon 
the South this world-wide industry absolutely 
depends. Here three-fourths of the world’s cot- 
ton crop is raised. To this section Europe pays 
for this kingly staple a tribute of over $1,000,000 


a day, holidays and Sundays included,—nearly 
$400,000,000 a year, or more than the world’s 
annual gold production. There is no other great 
industry of such importance as to be even men- 
tioned in connection with cotton so absolutely 
dominated by any one country. The South has 
taken the first steps in preparing to become a 
world-competitor in cotton-manufacturing. In 
its 777 mills, with their 9,200,000 spindles, it has 
$225,000,000 capital invested ; but it furnishes 
the raw material for three-fourths of the world’s 
mills, which have 110,000,000 spindles, with a 
capital of $2,000,000,000. The room for expan- 
sion is, therefore, limited only by the South’s 
ability to provide labor and capital for new 
mills, and just now the former is more difficult 
than the latter. . 

Some enthusiasts predict the coming of a time 
when the South will spin and weave all of its 
own cotton. Theoretically, this would seem to 
be correct, but by the time the mills of this sec- 
tion have so increased as to consume the 10,- 
000,000 or 12,000,000 bale crop which we now 
annually produce (and this would mean multi- 
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plying by nine or ten our present mill industry) 
the world’s mills will need of us possibly 25,- 
000,000 or 30,000,000 bales or more. Can the 
South supply it? Under certain conditions, it 
unquestionably can. An expenditure of about 
$20,000,000 by the national government upon 
the levee work on the Mississippi River would 
reclaim an area of 30,000 square miles, or 20,- 
000,000 acres of land fertile enough to yield a 
bale to the acre, or more than our present crop, 
and give us by reason of such a trifling invest- 
ment $400,000,000 or $500,000,000 annually of 
agricultural productions. Was there ever an- 
other case of such enormous potentialities at so 
small a cost? Then, there are vast stretches of 
land in the Southwest never touched by the 
plow which could be made to produce 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 bales a year. Given a fair price 
for cotton, and stability of values instead of 
wide fluctuations, the South can solve the labor 
problem of cultivating and marketing any 
amount of cotton which the world may require, 
whether it be 10,000,000, 20,000,000, or 30,- 
000,000 bales. Without stability in price, and 
such a price as to yield fair profit, the South 
will bend its energies to other pursuits rather 
than to an increase in cotton production. 
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COAL AND IRON DEPOSITS OF UNSURPASSED 
RICHNESS. 


Turn from cotton to coal and iron. Some 
writers have said that cotton consumption is the 
measure of a nation’s advancement, some have 
said the same of coal, and someone has in sub- 
stance said that that country or that section of 
country which can produce iron and steel at 
the lowest cost will dominate the commerce of 
the world. But consider what it means to hold 
a dominating position in these three industries. 
Coal is the power behind the throne of iron or 
cotton. Its power is expressed in the engine, 
the real monarch of the world,—the real magi- 
cian whose wand has touched and turned into 
gold the riches of earth’s treasures, undeveloped 
until the steam-engine age came into being. Coal 
and iron, added to cotton manufacturing, have 
been the cause of England’s wealth and power ; 
coal and iron have made Pennsylvania so rich 
that its manufacturing capital is $300,000,000 
more than that of the whole South; coal and 
iron are the leading factors in the creation of 
Germany’s growing wealth and industrial ad- 
vance. Mr. Carnegie recently said, “Iron is 
king,” to which Mrs. Carnegie added, “ And 
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MINING IRON ORE IN ALABAMA FROM THE SURFACE WITH STEAM SHOVELS, 


coal is queen,” and to this it might be added 
that the offspring is greater wealth than is pro- 
duced by any other combination known to man. 

What the future holds for the South in coal 
and iron development the mind of man has never 
and can never fully grasp. Great Britain has, or 
had before it commenced its vast mining opera- 
tions, about 10,900 square miles of coal area, much 
of it having thinseams; Alabama has 8,500 square 
miles of coal area, or nearly as much as Great Brit- 
ain ever had, and of thicker seams. Great Britain 
is mining nearly 250,000,000 tons a year; Ala- 
bama, 12,000,000 tons. Pennsylvania has 15,- 
000 square miles of bituminous coal land, worth 
anywhere from $100 to $1,500 or more an acre ; 
West Virginia has 17,280 square miles, or over 
10,000,000 acres, selling at from $25 and $30 to 
$75 and $150 an acre, but intrinsically worth just 
as much per acre as Pennsylvania's, and certain 
in the near future to stand on a parity in selling 
price. Kentucky has 16,100 square miles, and 
Tennessee 4,400 square miles, and in the entire 
South we have a total of 62,957 square miles of 
rich coal lands, against a combined total for 
Great Britain and Germany of 12,600 square 
miles. The United States Steel Corporation 
claims about 700,000,000 tons of iron ore, sup- 
posed to be about 85 per cent. of the known 
ores of the Lake Superior region outside of a 
large but unproven quantity owned by the Great 
Northern Railroad. The shipments of lake ore 
now exceed 34,000,000 tons a year. Even at 


this rate, and not counting for the enormous 
expansion in the iron trade, only twenty-five or 
thirty years would be required to practically 


exhaust the present known lake supplies. This 
fact, startling as it may seem, is fully under- 
stood by every ironmaster, and all leading iron 
companies are seeking to provide for the future. 
So far the only known source equal to the needs 
of the coming years is the South. Of iron ore, 
Alabama has such vast stores that it is now ac- 
cepted that the three or four leading companies 
of that State have much more than the United 
States Steel Corporation. Every ton of ore mined 
elsewhere is adding to the value of the vast 
stores in Alabama and other Southern States. 

The late Abram 8S. Hewitt, one of the great- 
est ironmasters that this country ever produced, 
in a meeting of directors of a Southern coal and 
iron company, said: “The Almighty made the 
coal and ore in the earth ; and though man is 
using it up with great rapidity, I cannot find 
that the Almighty is creating any new sup- 
plies.” At another time Mr. Hewitt put on 
record his prophecy of the future of the iron 
and steel interests of the South in the following 
words: ‘“ That section, with its abundant stores 
of ore and coal and limestone in such close 
proximity as is found in Alabama, bids fair, 
within the next quarter of a century, to domi- 
nate the basic-steel industry of the world.” 


TIMBER AND WATER-POWER. 


In a bird’s-eye view, cotton, coal, and iron 
might for the moment seem the strong features 
of Southern opportunity. It is true that they 
are the foundations on which are built the in- 
dustries that are the greatest wealth-creating 
factors in the world’s business affairs, but they 
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represent only a portion of the South’s imperial 
advantages. The progress in coal, iron, and 
cotton-manufacturing interests is scarcely more 
remarkable than that of many other resources 
whose aggregate addition of wealth to the South 
is almost, if not quite, equal to that of these three. 
Viewing other features of Southern business 
life, it will be found that one-half of the stand- 
ing timber of the United States is below Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and that this is the basis of a 
rapidly growing woodworking industry typified 
in one little town in North Carolina scarcely 
heard of ten years ago, though it is now the site 
of over forty furniture factories, whose product, 
aggregating several million dollars a year, finds 
a market as far west as the Pacific coast and as 
far east as Africa. 

The utilization of water-power for electrical 
purposes promises to make this section the cen- 
ter of activity in that line in America. Already 
water- powers aggregating half a million or more 
horse-power are being harnessed for electrical 
work in the central South. Pittsburg capitalists 
are spending over $6,000,000 to generate 75,000 
horse-power on the Yadkin River, North Caro- 
lina, for electrical transmission to factories to 
be established there, as well as to neighboring 
towns. On the same river two other undertak- 
ings, which will aggregate about the same power 
and the same investment, are being financed. 
Near Chattanooga several million dollars are be- 
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ing expended in the utilization of a great power 
on the Tennessee River for transmission of 
60,000 horse-power to that city. At Knoxville 
a plan is under way, and likely soon to be ac- 
tively in operation, involving an outlay of $2,- 
500,000. New York and Southern capitalists 
are developing under’ one management several 
powers which will total over 100,000 horse-| 
power, costing $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, to be 
tributary to Charlotte and neighboring towns, 
and about 100,000 horse-power is being de- 
veloped in the vicinity of Atlanta, while others 
almost equaling in aggregate power are being 
utilized at various points all the way from the 
Susquehanna to far-away Texas. Thus, the South 
will add to the cheapness of its fuel in coal and 
oil a far-reaching utilization of its practically 
unlimited water-powers. 


FARM PRODUCTS. 


In agricultural development outside of cotton, 
progress is being made much more rapidly than 
is generally understood. The total value of the 
South’s agricultural productions is now about 
$1,750,000,000 a year, of which the cotton crop 
furnishes about $600,000,000. In 1904, this 
section produced 661,000,000 bushels of corn, 
or more than one-fourth of the total crop of the 
the country, 65,000,000 bushels of oats, 63,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, 21,000,000 bushels 
of rice, 496,000,000 pounds of tobacco, and 
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2,500,000 barrels of sugar. 
It is becoming the market 
garden and the fruit-grow- 
ing region of the country. 
Georgia raises more peaches 
than any other State ; east- 
ern Carolina is the chief 
strawberry center of the 
United States; and last 
year that immediate terri- 
tory required 10,000 men, 
women, and children to pick 
its crop, which aggregated 
about 2,700 carloads. Land 
which was selling at less 
than $5 an acre ten years 
ago now commands from 
$100 to $200 an acre, and 
the reason for this is found 
in the simple statement that 
two months ago a Wilming- 
ton man refused $10,000 
cash for the lettuce on a 20- 
acre field. His case is a 
type of what that whole sec- 
tion is capable of and what 
hundreds arealready accomplishing. The South 
has been the home of the sweet potato ; but now 
the Irish potato is becoming an important fac- 
tor, the yield last year having been nearly 25,- 
000,000 bushels, against 16,900,000 bushels in 
1900. Between 1900 and 1904, Texas increased 
its production of Irish potatoes from 900,000 
bushels to 2,200,000 bushels, and Florida within 
the same period made an advance from 100,000 
bushels to 350,000, while Maryland advanced 
from 1,200,000 bushels to 2,900,000 bushels, 
and North Carolina from 1,000,000 bushels to 
1,900,000 bushels. In the same four-year period 
the hay crop increased from 3,700,000 tons to 
4,600,000,—a gain of nearly 1,000,000 tons. 


TOWNS BUILT UP BY THE RICE INDUSTRY. 


One of the most interesting phases of the agri- 
cultural advancement has been rice-growing in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. In 1883, a settler 
living in the prairie section of Louisiana con- 
ceived the idea that rice-growing could be made 
a profitable industry. After much persuasion, 
he induced the Southern Pacific Railroad to let 
him carry on a rice propaganda, though the offi- 
cers had little faith in the undertaking. This 
was shown when, a year or two later, a local 
neighboring landowner endeavored to interest 
the railroad officials to the extent of building a 
small depot. He offered to locate a town, travel 
West at his own expense, and endeavor to inter- 
est farmers in rice-growing, provided the rail- 





THE ONLY STEEL-RAIL MILL IN THE SOUTH. 


(Plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, at Ensley, Ala. From a new 
photograph taken especially for use in this article. One of the best possible 
illustrations of the South’s iron and steel development.) 


road would simply build a cheap station. The 
official to whom the matter was submitted refused, 
on the ground that it would be impossible to de- 
velop any industry in that section sufficient to 
justify a depot. In fact, he thought the great 
stretch of flat land was valueless for agriculture 
and so undesirable for residence that he doubted 
the wisdom of trying to secure settlers. With 
great persistency, however, the originator of the 
plan went to President Huntington himself, and 
induced him to override the decision of the local 
official. The depot was secured, but so strong 
was the sentiment against it that the road then 
declined to employ an agent as an unjustifiable 
expense. Nothing daunted, the landowner put 
an agent at his own expense in the depot. 

That was in 1886, but by 1900 nearly 25,000 
settlers, mainly from the West, had located in 
that district, and the little depot has become 
the center of many thriving towns of from 3,000 
to 6,000 inhabitants ; and by 1903, 6,000 McCor- 
mick reapers were needed to harvest the rice 
crop, which in that year furnished 12,000 car- 
loads of freight to the railroad of little faith. 
From Louisiana rice-growing spread to the ad- 
joining portions of Texas, where there are now 
234,000 acres under cultivation, against 8,700 
in 1899. Irrigating canals, whose aggregate 
length is hundreds of miles, and many artesian 
wells furnish water for the irrigation of the crop. 
Throughout the rice belt, where land could be 
had fifteen years ago at from 25 cents to 50 
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cents an acre, prices have advanced to from $12 
to $15 for unimproved land up to $40 and $50, 
and in many cases more, for improved property. 


RECENT INCREASE IN LAND VALUES. 


This advance is only an indication of the 
prosperity which has come to many people and 
many sections through the rise in the value of 
property. Ten years agoa New York real-estate 
agent secured an option on 100,000 acres of cy- 
press timber land in Louisiana at 60 cents an 
acre. In vain he tried to find a purchaser. The 
same land would command $50 an acre to-day. 
About fourteen or fifteen years ago a leading 
lawyer of Charleston, W.Va., sold for 40 cents an 
acre 30,000 acres of Pocahontas coal property, 
and felt that he was doing well. To-day $150 an 
acre would not buy it. Two yearsago the owners 
of an Alabama coal property sought to find a 
buyer at $1,500,000 ; they have since refused to 
accept $7,000,000. For an iron-ore property in 
the same State costing $50,000 four years ago, 
with $50,000 expended in improvements, over 
$1,400,000 has been refused. An ex-governor 
of Maryland, ten years ago, bought 140,000 
acres of timber land in Alabama for $1.25 an 
acre. He still holds it, though it is worth $20 
an acre now. These are typical cases, of which 








LOADING NAVAL STORES AT BRUNSWICK, GA. 
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hundreds could be given, but the advance which 
they indicate has only begun. For every in- 
stance which the last ten years have shown of 
great profits through the increased value of 
timber and mineral lands there will be a hun- 
dred during the nextten. The well-located coal 
property at $25 or $30 to-day is a surer invest- 
ment than was the $10-land ten years ago, be- 
cause progress already made guarantees a devel- 
opment many times as rapid as could then be 
foreseen. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE COAL-FIELDS. 


The importance of coal properties to railroad 
interests is appreciated by railroad people much 
more than by the public. Their realization of 
what coal means as a freight-creator is shown 
by the Titanic struggle of the railroad and finan- 
cial magnates of the country to get a firm 
foothold in the coal-field which stretches from 
West Virginia to northern Alabama. In that 
vast territory, which might appropriately be 
called “the heart of the world’s coal region,” 
the railroad giants of the country are struggling 
for mastery. According to the width and num- 
ber of its veins, an acre of coal land will yield 
anywhere from 5,000 to 15,000 tons of freight. 
Compare the minimum of 5,000 tons in contrast 
with the freight created on 
agricultural land, where the 
average would be less than 
one-half a ton per acre, and 
it will be seen that an acre 
in cotton, corn, or wheat will 
need 10,000 years to produce 
the same amount of freight 
produced by one acre of coal. 
In this fact is found the 
potent reason for the strug- 
gle of the giants of industry 
and finance to become own- 
ers of vast tracts of coal 
lands as investments, as well 
as to secure a dominating 
position in every coal region 
for the traffic to be created. 
In West Virginia the con- 
test reminds one of the strug- 
gle of great armies for stra- 
tegic positions. Every move 
is watched with jealous eye, 
and every available railroad 
route that has not been pre- 
empted is being taken up. 
The struggle in West Vir- 
ginia involves the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Goulds, the Van- 
derbilt interests, the Chesa- 
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ONE OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MOST PROGRESSIVE CITIES.—A VIEW OF ATLANTA, GA., FROM THE GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 


peake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and many others, while the most sen- 
sational move of all is the building of a new line, 
now under construction from the lakes to Norfolk, 
at a cost of about $50,000,000, designed purely as 
a freight-carrier, and which is being built without 
regard to reaching any particular towns or com- 
munities between its termini. No such railroad 
scheme has ever been undertaken before in this 
country. The contractors know that the bills 
are being paid, but the public is not permitted 
to know where the money comes from nor who 
is financing this vast undertaking, though it is 
generally understood that Mr. H. H. Rogers and 
his Standard Oil associates are the owners. 

In Kentucky, Tennessee, and Southwest Vir- 
ginia movements of almost equal magnitude are 
under way, while Alabama is another strategic 
point rivaling in interest even the West Vir- 
ginia field. In Alabama the Illinois Central, the 
Southern, the Louisville & Nashville, the Rock 
Island, and others are struggling for position. 
Here is-a State larger in area than Pennsylvania, 
with many times as much iron ore as Pennsyl- 
vania, with probably one-half of all the known 
iron ore of the United States and nearly as much 
bituminous coal as Pennsylvania, which, with 
all that it has done, has less than one-twentieth 
as much capital invested in manufacturing and 
mining as Pennsylvania. This fact gives a slight 
conception of the illimitable possibilities of Ala- 
bama, for that State is destined to rival Pennsy]- 
vania in the magnitude of its iron and steel in- 
terests. 


THE RICHES OF TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY, 


What is true of Alabama in this respect is 
more or less true of the whole South. Look, 
for instance, at Texas. So vast is its area that 
if we should cut from a map of the country the 
State of Texas, and put the center of it on Nash- 


ville, the northern end would reach Chicago, 
the southern Mobile, the eastern wing would 
stretch to Raleigh, and the western to Little 
Rock. That State of imperial resources is twice 
as large as Japan, which supports a population 
of 50,000,000. Within five years it has taken 
rank as one of the foremost oil-producers of the 
world ; it is a State of vast mineral wealth ; of 
iron ore ranking in quality with the best known ; 
of granites and marbles and precious metals ; 
of timber, hardwood as well as pine; and, 
more than all, of a people whose virility found 
a magnificent but not surprising illustration in 
that greatest municipal achievement of modern 
times, the redemption of Galveston from the 
fearful destruction of the hurricane of 1900 and 
the rebuilding of a Greater Galveston, with a 
protection from the possibility of future tidal 
waves by the construction of a breakwater— 
one of the wonders of the modern world of en- 
gineering—and the raising of the whole city 
many feet higher than formerly. 

When one begins to write about Texas, super- 
latives are in order, and even the strongest ad- 
jectives are not equal in a brief magazine ref- 
erence to give any adequate conception of the 
wealth of such an imperial domain. Of its size 
I have already given what is to me the most 
impressive statement. Vast as is the central 
region of the country which Texas matches in 
size, it is possibly within bounds to say that in 
natural advantages of climate, soil, timbers, and 
wealth-creating mineral possibilities this State 
almost equals that wonderful region from Ra- 
leigh to Little Rock, and from Chicago to the 
Gulf, with its opulent cities, its millions of thrif- 
ty farmers, and its tens of thousands of pros- 
perous industrial establishments.” It might be 
called the cotton State of the world, for it pro- 
duces from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton a year. It might with equal propriety be 
called the petroleum State, for its petroleum 
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output is rapidly placing it in the forefront of 
the world’s petroleum interests. 
It is but five years since the great gush- 
ers near Beaumont astonished the world. In 
that brief period Texas has become a leader in 
petroleum, and its vast output of oil, steadily in- 
creasing, is furnishing to much of the South a 
cheap fuel, while millions of barrels are being 
refined within a few yards of the wells for ship- 
ment throughout this entire country, as well as 
for foreign export, and other millions of barrels 
are shipped in the crude state to Eastern refine- 
ries. But, then, as Texas probably outranks in 
the magnitude of its granite deposits any other 
State in the country, it might justly be called 
the granite State. It could with equal propriety 
be classed as the leader in the cattle interests of 
the United States, and it is quite possible that 
the well-known but as yet undeveloped iron ores 
of Texas will some day make that State rank as 
one of the world’s metallurgical centers. With 
but a fraction of its area yet given to grain, it 
is producing nearly 200,000,000 bushels a year 
of wheat, corn, and other grains. With an area 
of 265,000 square miles, or in round figures 
170,000,000 acres, it is on 15,000,000 acres an- 
nually growing nearly $300,000,000 worth of 
agricultural products. With lessthan one-tenth 
of its area under cultivationn—an amount so 
small that it might be cut off from one side of 
the State without being missed by the people of 
“the other side,—with a population of 3,000,000, 
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though capable of easily supporting 50,000,000 ; 
with a variety of soils suitable for every crop 
from that of the tropics to that of the higher al- 
titudes of the temperate zone ; with great water- 
powers yet unutilized ; with a wealth of mineral 
resources that baffles description ; with a beauty 
of mountain scenery of which but little is yet 
known by the world at large; with a charm of 
climate not surpassed in America, of every va- 
riety from that of a region almost as cold as the 
Northwest to that where roses blossom through- 
out the winter, imperial Texas may well claim 
the world’s attention. 

The character of country and the character 
of people which have made the Texas of to-day 
a reality is duplicated inOklahoma. Opened up 
only sixteen years ago, that Territory now has 
750,000 people, who within this brief period 
have created a wealth of $300,000,000, and have 
built cities with every modern improvement, 
marked by business activity and energy never 
surpassed in this country. And Oklahoma’s 
wealth of opportunity and Oklahoma’s develop- 
ment find duplication in Indian Territory,—a 
vast region of magnificent agricultural capabili- 
ties, rich in coal and ore and other minerals. 


THE SOUTH’S LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


There would be no excuse at this late day for 
referring to the losses which the South had to 
endure as a result of a war that ended forty 
years ago but for the fact that, without some 
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understanding of what that disastrous struggle 
cost this section, it is impossible to get the right 
perspective from which to view the business 
conditions since then or to measure what the 
future has in store. Because people generally 
do not understand the Old South nor the con- 
ditions which prevailed after the war, many fail 
to comprehend the reasons why the South is be- 
hind the North in wealth, and for the same rea- 
sons do not grasp the conditions which insure 
the South’s becoming a world-dominating cen- 
ter of industry in the future. 

The census reports tell us that in 1860, out of 
a total of $12,000,000,000 as the assessed valu- 
ation of property in the United States, the South 
had about 44 per cent., or $5,200,000,000, and 
that in 1870 it had only $3,000,000,000 of as- 
sessed value, while the rest of the country had 
increased from $6,800,000,000 in 1860 to about 
$12,000,000,000. In other words, the country 
outside of the South nearly doubled its assessed 
value of property between 1860 and 1870, while 
in the South there was a decline of 60 per cent. 
Kven these figures do not give any real concep- 
tion of the South’s losses. It has been esti- 
mated that therecent Russo-Japanese War, lasting 
a little over a year, cost Japan over $1,000,- 
000,000, and at the time of the Portsmouth con- 
ference the financial stability of that country 
was in the balance, necessitating the influence 
of the world’s bankers in favor of peace. 

for four years the South maintained a greater 
struggle against armed forces several times as 
numerous as Russia had in the East. Moreover, 


the difference in the eco- 
nomic conditions of this 
country and Japan made 
the cost to the South of 
feeding and clothing its 
people much heavier than 
the cost of the same work 
in Japan. With 10,000,000 
population, of which 4,000,- 
000 were slaves, isolated 
from the world, without 
financial credit anywhere, 
its chief basis of domestic 
and international trade— 
cotton—unmarketable ex- 
cept by means of an occa- 
sional blockade-runner, its 
fields devastated by invad- 
ing armies, the South sus- 
tained this mighty contest 
for four years, while Japan, 
with 50,000,000 people, 
backed by the strongest 
financial influences of a 
large part of the world, its own country and the 
world’s markets as its basis for unlimited army 
supplies, its trade, domestic and foreign, in no 
way hampered, reached the limit of its financial 
strength and, thus, of its ability to carry ona 
successful war after a little more than a year’s 
struggle. 

During the time of the Portsmouth conference 
the Boston Herald, discussing why Japan should 
seek peace, stated among the reasons therefor 
that the economic value of an able-bodied man 
to a country is at least $10,000, on the basis that 
his productive power certainly exceeds the in- 
terest on such asum. Counting, however, that 
by reason of the low rate of wages in Japan 
this should be reduced to one-half as to that 
country, the Herald said that every man lost in 
the war with Russia meant a loss of $5,000 to 
Japan. Taking the Herald's estimate of $10,000 
as the economic value of a man, the South, 
through the death and permanent invalidism of 
at least 300,000 of the very pick and flower of 
its people, lost over $3,000,000,000 of its wealth, 
—wealth far more real than coal and iron, or 
timber, stocks, or bonds; for men of character 
and energy, not natural resources, are the true 
wealth of a country. This loss, vast as it is, 
would never appear in the dry reports of. census 
figures. That is not all. The conditions which 
prevailed after the war,—poverty and ruin, the 
black pall of wretchedness which covered the 
land through the stormy times of reconstruc- 
tion,—caused an emigration from the South, 
which since 1865 has aggregated about 2,500,- 











000 people. The larger portion of this emigra- 
tion was of the younger men, who naturally 
would have taken the place in Southern develop 
ment of those who fell on the battlefield, but 
included in that great movement were many 
women and children. 

So instead of using the estimate of $10,900 as 
applicable to all these, suppose, in order to be 
ultra-conservative, the figures be cut down to one 
tenth to represent an average loss of $1,000 only. 
This would mean $2,500,000,000 more of real 
wealth of which the South has been drained by 
reason of the war and the poverty of opportunity 
that followed as a natural sequence. In this 
total of emigration from the South the move 
ment to Texas and Arkansas is not included, 
but only the people who went entirely outside 
of the old slaveholding States. If, therefore, 
one would get a true picture of Southern losses, 
read the census story of the depreciation in the 
assessed value of property against the heavy in 
crease North and West, count the awful drain 
of a mightier struggle than that of Japan, sus 
tained by 10,000,000 people, while Japan, with 
50,000,000, was threatened with ruin after a little 
more than a year of war; count the 300,000 or 
more of the flower of youth and manhood of the 
South lost to this section on the battlefield , 
count the 2,500,000 Southern-born whites forced 
by conditions more appalling than any nation of 
modern times has ever faced, worse even than 
the conditions which prevail in Russia, to leave 
for other sections, and there will be seen an ag- 
gregate loss running into $7,000,000,000 or $8, - 
000,000,000, or ten times as much as the total 
national banking capital of the United States 
at present, then some faint conception may 
be had of the conditions which the South has 
had to meet. Add to this the heavy drain on 
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THE ‘LONG TOM” STEAM THRESHING OUTFIT IN THE “RICE BELT.” 








the South in bearing its share of our national 
pensions, nearly all of which went North and 
West. Then you will be in a better position to 
gain not a full, but only a faint conception of 
what the South suffered. Sherman said that 
“war is hell let loose.” The South suffered its 
agonies not for four years only, but for fourteen, 
because it was not until 1876 that the curse of 
reconstruction was lifted. 

On the other hand, study the wonderful burst 
of activity which swept over the North and 
West after the close of the war. Stimulated by 
the development of many lines of industry as a 
resultant of the war, with the West opened up 
to the surplus men and money of the East, 
and of Europe as well; with the vast prairies 
thrown open to the world; with railroads built 
by the donation of hundreds of millions of acres 
of land, afterward to become worth many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars ; with the capital of 
America and Europe combined to people that 
vast-and fertile region and make valuable these 
enormous land grants, the North and West 
were enjoying unprecedented prosperity just at 
the time when the world was making its most 
marked advance in industrial and railroad devel- 
opment. In striking contrast to this the South, 
with overwhelming poverty, poverty of men 
and money, drained of its very lifeblood, without 
capital at home or credit abroad, with a disor- 
ganized labor system, and unsolved problems 
greater than the Anglo-Saxon race had ever 
faced, had to take up its burden and work out 
its own salvation in competition with the rich 
and aggressive North and West. No pen can 
do justice to the tragic story of the South be- 
tween 1860 and 1880. But turn from a contem- 
plation of that condition, see what has already 
been accomplished, and then look to the future. 
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THE SOUTH OF TO-DAY COMPARED WITH THE REST 
OF THE COUNTRY IN 1880. 


As a complement to the statistical table pre- 
sented at the beginning of this article, showing 
the material development of the South from 
1880 to 1905, it may be interesting to make a 
comparison of the South of 1905 with the rest 
of the country in 1880. 














Rest of country|Southern States 
in 1880. in 1905. 
Papulatlons <scscscecesecesss 33,855,000 25,000,000 
Cotton mills: 
Capital invested.......... $198,000,000 $225,000,000 
Number of spindles...... 9,985,000 9,205,000 
Bales USO) oo oscscccscseces 1,345,000 2,163,000 
Pig iron made, tons ........ 3,898,000 3,100,000 
Bituminous coal mined, 

CE ris iccms naa c sits osie ee 35,900,000 70,000,000 
Coke made, tons............ 2,940,000 6,244,000 
Petroleum, barrels......... 26,107,000 42,495,000 
Lumber products, value... $194,000,000 $250,000,000 
Manufactures: 

Capital invested.......... 2,533,000,000 $1,500,000,000 
Products, value........... $4,912,000,000; $1,750,000,000 
Exports, value.............. $574,000,000 $555,000,000 
Railroads, mileage......... 51,000 60,000 
Farm products, value...... $1,550,000,000 $1,750,000,000 
Property, assessed value... $14,080,000,000 $6,500,000,000 





These figures present some striking and sug- 
gestive facts, which indicate something of the 
possibilities of the future. With a population 
of 25,000,000, against a population of 33,855,- 
000 for the rest of the country in 1880, the 
South now has more capital invested in cotton 
mills than the rest of the country then, and its 
consumption of cotton in its own mills is 800,- 
000 bales greater than that of the mills of the 
rest of the country twenty-five years ago. Its 
production of bituminous coal is almost twice as 


great,—70,000,000 tons; against 35,900,000 ; its 
coke production more than twice as large ; its 
petroleum output 42,495,000 barrels, against 
26,107,000 barrels. The total value of its farm 
products is $200,000,000 greater than the value 
of all the farm products of the rest of the coun- 
try in 1880, and its railroad mileage is 9,000 
miles greater. The value of its exports for the 
fiscal year of 1905 was nearly as great as that 
of the rest of the country in 1880, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the exports of 1905 were large- 
ly reduced in value by the temporary decline ia 
the exports of grain and other products through 
Southern ports. The lumber output of the South 
in 1905, valued at $250,000,000, was $56,000,- 
000 greater than that of the balance of the 
country a quarter of a century ago. In these 
fundamental lines of development the progress 
of the South or its status to-day, as compared 
with that of the rest of the country in 1880, 
shows what amazing progress has been made, 
notwithstanding its comparative disadvantages. 

In the broader diversification of manufac- 
tures, the making of the finer-finished goods, 
and the thousand-and-one smaller industries 
which in the aggregate make up so large a 
total of the manufacturing interests, the South 
is, of course, as yet far behind the rest of the 
country twenty-five years ago, but having made 
the great progress noted in the development of 
what may be called the primary industries of 
coal, coke, iron, petroleum, lumber, and agricul- 
tural interests, it is now prepared to go forward 
with equal activity in the broadest diversifica- 
tion of every line of human endeavor. When 
account is taken of the fact that by virtue of 
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the development of labor-saving inventions and 
the tremendous expansion of industrial activi- 
ties as compared with twenty-five years ago, it 
is not unreasonable to forecast the possibility 
that with the magnificent start which it has 
made, the South will within the next quarter of 
a century rival in agricultural production and 
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in manufactures that of the rest of the country 
of to-day. The accomplishment of this, which 
is within the range not only of possibilities, but 
altogether of probabilities, will give to the South 
within that period a material advancement great- 
er than the mast enthusiastic optimist of to-day 
would dare attempt to picture. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR GULF PORTS. 


BY ROBERT WICKLIFFE WOOLLEY. 


EW ORLEANS now ranks second only to 
New York among America’s exporting 
ports, and Galveston is third. Gulfport, Miss., 
leads all domestic ports in its shipments of lum- 
ber, Pensacola in sawed timber, and Mobile in 
cross-ties. Consider that, besides New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and San Fran- 
cisco, of the seacoast cities, surpass New Orleans 
in population ; that Galveston, which has about 
one-ninth as many inhabitants as New Orleans, 
ranked eighth as an exporting port at the time 
it was nearly demolished by a flood and a West 
Indian hurricane in September, 1900, when more 
than eight thousand persons and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property were destroyed ; that 
Gulfport was founded only seven years ago and 
was opened to commerce in 1902, and you will 
get a fair idea of the recent industrial develop- 
ment along our Gulf coast. 

The natural wealth and physical condition of 
the surrounding country, and of the country 
adjacent to the streams which flow into the Gulf 
of Mexico, are responsible for the major portion 
of this prosperity. Some persons who put much 
faith in figures and know little of causes at- 





tribute it to the Panama Canal’s prospective 
completion. Refill the Culebra cut and abandon 
the ditch, and the present export business of our 
Gulf ports would not diminish one iota. The 
steamboats of the Mississippi, the Alabama, the 
Tombigbee, and the Red rivers would continue 
to go heavily laden to tidewater, and the great 
railroads of the South and West still would haul 
cotton, wheat, rice, sugar, oil, lumber, turpen- 
tine, and iron to the Gulf coast for reshipment 
to all parts of the world. It is an economic fact 
so well established that men learned in com- 
mercial affairs everywhere admit it. 

“Kick a barrel of flour at Minneapolis and it 
will roll to New Orleans,” James J. Hill once 
said in explaining why it was less expensive to 
send Western consignments for foreign ports to 
the Gulf coast than over the steep grades of the 
Alleghanies to the Atlantic. 

That is part of the story, but New York and 
her sister cities of the Atlantic coast have no 
cause for undue alarm now, nor will they have 
in the future. They are to remain great ports of 
the Hast, middle North, and part of the North- 
west, while the cities of the Gulf, especially New 





ONE OF THE PENSACOLA WHARVES, SHOWING THE ELEVATED TRACKS AND COAL CHUTES. 
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A PENSACOLA FISHING FLEET AT THE DOCKS. 


Orleans and Galveston, will hold the same rela- 
tion to the Western and Southern States. The 
lines of demarcation have simply been more 
clearly drawn, and the rapid development of 
Dixie and the newer West gives a phenomenal 
aspect to what is really a natural consequence. 

The financial distress of the entire South at 
the close of the Civil War is an old story. A 
few Southerners told me, on my recent trip 
along the Gulf coast, of golden opportunities 
which they failed to grasp, of the numerous suc- 
cesses of Northern and Eastern men, and la- 
mented the passing of the old school of gentle- 
men, the midday mint juleps and easy-going 
business methods. Others looked prosperous, 
and were working shoulder to shoulder with 
the “Yankees.” There is a difference between 
the recuperative powers of the Cavalier and 
those of the Hollander or Scandinavian. 


PENSACOLA’S IMPORTANT EXPORTS. 


Pensacola, the easternmost of important Gulf 
ports having a considerable foreign trade, is 
an old Spanish town that is just waking up. 
She claims twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
—a substantial increase over the 1900 census 
figures, and probably has them, in spite of 
the recent ravages of yellow fever. Her har- 
bor is the finest on the coast, and one of the 
finest in the world. She is the natural outlet 


and port of entry of western Florida, eastern 
Alabama, western Georgia, and the country to 
their immediate north, and yet she has only one 
railroad, and is not on the main line of that. 
But Pensacola has pluck. She is to expend ~ 
$1,500,000 in the next few years on paving her 
streets and making other public improvements ; 
her business men have quietly arranged for the 
building of a railroad to Memphis, and for the 
extension of another’s lines to her gates. This 
will create competition and attract the attention 
which she so much desires and is in need of. 
The turpentine and resin industry has gradually 
worked south from the Carolinas to Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and Pensacola now 
exports more ‘naval stores,” as turpentine and 
resin are known in the commercial world, than 
any other Gulf port. During the year 1904 she 
shipped 209,269 barrels of resin, worth $671,051, 


‘and 364,150 gallons of turpentine, valued at 


$216,371. During the same period Pensacola 
also exported 149,650 bales of cotton, value 
$7,539,761; 129,096,000 superficial feet of sawed 
timber, value $1,586,982 ; 179,493,000 superfi- 
cial feet of lumber, value $2,884,673 ; 124,322 
tons of phosphate, value $732,091, and other 
staples in goodly quantities. And yet her harbor 
looks almost deserted. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad has a great pier and grain elevator, 
represeating an outlay of more than $250,000. 
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A PENSACOLA WHARF, SHOWING STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, HAMBURG, AND 


HAVANA LOADING. 


At this pier the lion’s share cf the business of 
the port is done, and it presents an interesting 
scene every business day in the year. The ele- 
vator, however, is an ornament around which 
weeds and scrub oaks grow without molestation. 
It is interesting to note that whereas Pensacola’s 
exports for 1904 were valued at $14,993,657,— 
$5,042,200 worth went to England,—imports 
through the port amounted to only $779,246 


MOBILE AS A LUMBER AND COAL PORT. 


There is about Mobile a certain air of ease 
and indolence, handed down from the grandees 
of France and Spain who ruled there a century 
and more ago, which many of her aristocratic 
sons would not dispel if they could. The old 
town is growing, tall buildings are being erected, 
and the business of her port is increasing, but 
native Mobilians may claim only a small share 
of the credit. Enterprising men from North 
Carolina have tapped the stately pines in Ala- 
bama’s virgin forests, which only a few years 
ago were to be had for fifty cents an acre, lum- 
bermen from the North and East have sawed 
these trees and shipped the products to every 
country in the world,—there are thirty sawmills 
operating in the Mobile district, with an aggre- 
gate daily cutting capacity of 4,150,000 feet, 
and representing an investment of more than 
$12,000,000,—and the owners of the land, most 
of them residents of Mobile, have cheated them- 
selves out of millions of dollars by failing to see 
the opportunities within their grasp, and by not 
being sufficiently well informed as to intrinsic 
values to charge a fair price for the turpentining 
and lumbering rights. But that is their own 
“funeral.” They have at least reaped some bene- 


fits from the industry of oth- 
ers, and their pride in the 
appearance and welfare of 
their city is unmistakable. 
Government Street is one of 
the most beautiful residence 
streetsin America. It is very 
broad ; the homes, old and 
new, are spacious and ele- 
gant; the yards abound 
with palms and flowers of the 
tropics, and along both sides 
are stately live-oaks whose 
widespreading boughs give 
a wealth of shade. A na- 
tive Mobilian, Dr. Henry 
Goldthwaite, quarantine offi- 
cer of the port, directed 
the fight which kept the 
city free of yellow fever in 
1905. 

Alabama is the fifth largest coal-producing 
State in the Union, and her pig iron makes the 
price of pig iron for the world. Warrior River, 
which penetrates the State’s great mineral re- 
gion, is being locked and dammed by the Gov- 
ernment, and in a few years Mobile Bay will 
teem with barges heavily laden with iron and 
coal, and with tramp vessels, come to carry 
these staples to foreign ports. Even now Mobile 

















ROYAL STREET, THE RETAIL BUSINESS SECTION OF MOBILE. 
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is the cheapest bunker-coal 
port in America. Fifteen 
steamship lines to all parts 
of the world make more or 
less frequent sailings to and 
from Mobile, and five rail- 
roads enter the city. Her 
exports to Cuba exceed the 
combined exports of all the 
ports in the United States, 
except New York; in im- 
ports of tropical fruits she 
ranks third, and she handles 
almost the entire sisal crop 
of Yucatan. Mobile has the 
only landlocked harbor on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and his- 
tory does not record a vessel 
lost in either the harbor or 
the bay. But the channel 
from the Gulf to the city, a 
distance of about thirty 




















miles, is not yet deep enough 
for many of the big freight- 
ers of the transatlantic lines 
which are to knock for entrance to Mobile’s gates 
within the next few years. In 1870 the depth of 
the channel was only thirteen feet. This the Gov- 
ernment has increased to twenty-three feet, and 
when improvements now under way and contem- 
plated have been finished Mobile’s channel will 
be more than thirty feet deep and two hundred 
feet wide. A fair idea of the importance of 
dredging this channel is to be found in a com- 
parison of the business of the port in 1894 with 





UNLOADING BANANAS ON THE MOBILE DOCKS, 


that of 1904. In the former year, the depth 
was 17 feet and the total value of the imports 
and exports was $3,475,830; in 1904, with 23 
feet of water, the exports and imports were 
valued at $21,195,860, an increase of $17,720,- 
057, or over 500 per cent. 

Some day in the near future, when capitalists 
of other sections of the country realize more 
fully than they do now that it is good business 
to erect factories where the raw materials are 
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A SECTION OF THE WHOLESALE BUSINESS DISTRICT OF MOBILE. 









































and save freight, Mobile will be a manufacturing 
center. It is inevitable. It has been often 
asked why the wealthy men of this and certain 
other Southern cities do not organize companies 
and erect factories independently of Northern. 
ers and Easterners. The scarcity of skilled la- 
bor does not fully explain. One reason seems 
tome to be that the balmy climate acts as an 
antidote for industry, and another is that the 
ante-bellum prejudice against certain forms of 
“trade” is still pronounced among the upper 
classes. . 


MISSISSIPPI’S NEW SEAPORT. 


Seven years ago, J. T. Jones, of Buffalo, saw 
the advantage of giving the State of Mississippi 
a real seaport, with a deep channel through Mis- 
sissippi Bay to the Gulf, and he built Gulfport. 
He also built a railroad from his new town to 
Hattiesburg and Jackson, a distance of 168 miles, 
thus piercing the vast, pine forest and cotton 
fields of the southern and central portions of the 
State, and getting into close touch with the 
3,000,000-acre Yazoo Valley, one of the most 
fertile and productive tracts of land in the world. 
But that is only half. Mr. Jones had built, at 
his own expense, a great pier, 3,000 feet long, 
jutting straight out into the bay. This cost 
$600,000. Then he had dug, also at his own 
expense; a channel 310 feet wide and 23 feet 
deep from the south end of the pier seven miles 
to deep water, which extends five miles inshore 
northwest of Ship Island Light. At the north 
end of this channel is an anchorage basin—a 
veritable snug harbor protected on the south and 
west: by breakwaters — 23 feet deep, one-half 
mile long,:and one-quarter mile wide. The Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad extends out to the end 
of the pier, and along the western side are being 
constantly loaded and unloaded big freighters 
flying the flags of every country in Europe. The 
channel and basin cost $1,900,000, and to date 
the Government has not shared one penny of 





THE MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD DOOKS AT MOBILE. 


the expense. A special committee appointed to 
investigate Gulfport and its channel is to report 
to Congress at this session on the advisability 
of having the Government take charge of the 
improvement and keep it dredged. This very 
question of dredging seems to be a serious one. 
There are engineers who believe it would have 
been wise to have built Gulfport four miles to 
the west of the present site. Then, they claim, 
the channel could have taken a southeasterly 
direction, instead of one due south, and thereby 
lessened the danger of being refilled by the tide, 
which comes in from the southeast between Ship 
Island and Cat Island and crosses the channel 
at a sharp angle. 

Gulfport’s chief exports have been lumber, 
sawed timber, hewed timber, and naval stores. In 
1904 there were shipped through this port 195,- 
302,000 superficial feet of lumber, 24,500,000 
more than were exported from Pensacola,— 
Gulfport’s nearest riva]. The first import from 
a foreign country was 3,300 tons of iron pyrites, 
which arrived from Genoa on the Italian steam- 
ship Giovan Maria ad’ Ali on August 11, 1904. 
The growth of the town has been very rapid, 
the present population being about 7,000, and 
if Founder Jones’ plans materialize, it will soon 
be a city of formidable proportions. A trolley 
line to Biloxi on the east and Pass Christian on 
the west is now being constructed. It runs 
alongside the famous shell beach road, so dear 
to the hearts of thousands of wealthy New Or- 


‘leans people who own beautiful summer homes 


on the Mississippi coast, and bitter opposition 
was encountered at Beauvoir, Mississippi City, 
and Pass Christian. Mr.Jones purposes to make 
Gulfport the business center of a eity more 
than twenty miles long, with Pass Christian an¢ 
Biloxi attractive residence sections. To the 
casual observer it would seem a dream impos- 
sible of fulfillment, but his past performances 
compel the belief that he will make good his 
plan. That trolley line cannot be completed 
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without the removal of many of the most beau- 
tiful live-oak trees to be seen in America, and 
therein lies the pity of it. Gulfport’s surface 
sewers, unclean streets, and swamp lots, charac- 
teristic of most new towns, were great breeding- 
spots for the stegomyia mosquito, so yellow fever 
made rapid headway there. Hereafter, Mr. Jones 
will see that all is clean and sanitary. © 


THE GROWING COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The commercial importance of New Orleans 
can hardly be overestimated, and predicting 
what her size will be ten or twenty years hence 
is hazardous business. In all of her hotels, ex- 
changes, and leading cafés are posted signs an- 
nouncing that all manufacturing enterprises will 
be exempted from taxation until 1910, and that, 
with a certain amount of ‘‘circularizing,” seems to 
have been about the most serious effort made to 
attract outside capital until the present year. 
Within the last few months men of wealth have 


’ inaugurated a movement to organize and launch 


certain big industrial enterprises, and in this 
way it is hoped to demonstrate to outsiders that 
New Orleans people have faith in the future of 
their city. Of course, the one great difficulty 
to be overcome at the present time is the fear 
of yellow fever. That this plague should again 
have broken through quarantine and become 
epidemic has put a serious aspect on what 
seemed to be a -glorious prospect. Italians or 
other Mediterranean peoples will probably not 


be frightened away, but they are not the skilled 
laborers who are needed to work in the mills. 
As a matter of fact, the sugar planters, who are 
mainly responsible for the recent influx of 
Italians to New Orleans and southern Louisiana, 
are heartily disgusted with this class of labor. 
Long before yellow fever was laid at his door, 
the Italian was found to be unskilled and far 
inferior to the negro as a handler of cane 
and the mule. Between the latter and the 
colored man there is a perfect understanding. 
The mule likes neither the Italian’s ways nor 
his language. The result is that efforts are now 
being made to stem the exodus of negroes from 
the plantations of Iberia and other sugar-grow- 
ing parishes, and to induce the good ones who 
have gone to return. 

The population of New Orleans in 1900 was 
287,104, and her most optimistic citizens now 
only claim 325,000, which is rank conservatism 
when compared with the claims made for other 
progressive cities of the South. Actually, New 
Orleans is growing in importance as a port out 
of all proportion to her increase in size. She 
has a number of large sugar refineries and cot- 
ton mills, but few other manufactories to boast 
of. When she gets these, laboring men and 
their families will go there, and those who revel 
in figures will marvel at her growth. 

New Orleans has reaped no tangible benefits 
from the assured fact that there is to bea Panama 
Canal, unless it be from increased activity in the 





A VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF GULFPORT, MISS. 
(The Great Southern Hotel in the foreground.) 
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real-estate market. But she 
hopes for much from it. She 
expects the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and the 
great railroads from the 
North, East, and West which 
focus there, to be like so 
many endless chains of buck- 
ets bearing all manner of 
foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and articles of manufacture 
to her wharves, there to be 
transferred to mighty ocean 
liners for reshipment to the 
western coast of South 
America, Australia, and the 
Orient. It is then that she 
hopes to be able to throw 
the gauntlet to New York, 
challenging her to maintain 
her supremacy among Amer- 
ican seaportsifshecan! Of 
course, Mobile, Pensacola, 
and Galveston have great expectations in this 
direction, but the place of more or less crystal- 
lized ambition is in New Orleans. Her great 
financial institutions like the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company and the Whitney National Bank, 
two of the strongest south of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivers; the fourteen and eighteen story 
buildings ; the new Belt Railroad ; the increas- 
ing docking facilities and other improvements 








THE RIVER PACKET AND FERRYBOAT LANDING AT NEW ORLEANS. 


along the water front, are vanes that indicate 
extraordinary confidence in the future as well as 
present prosperity. 

New Orleans is a hive of industry, and the 
recent visitation of yellow fever will not deter 
her. It will force her officials to keep the more 
densely populated portions of the city clean, to 
give the mosquito no quarter, and to adopt 
everywhere the latest sanitary improvements, in 
order that the disease may 
be battled with the better 
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should it ever appear again. 
New Orleans has at all times 
water deep enough to float 
comfortably the biggest ves- 
sels afloat or yet to be built. 
She hasan abundance of raw 
materials, and she is the nat- 
ural and responsible outlet 
for hundreds of thousands 
of miles of rich and thickly 
populated territory. Cotton, 
the annual output of which 
is more valuable than that of 
any other crop grown in 
America, is the principal ar- 
ticleexported. The value of 
the shipments of this staple 
(raw) alone through New Or- 
leans in 1904 was $368,839,- 
188. Of unmanufactured 
tobacco, $31,540,723 worth 








THE OCEAN-STEAMSHIP LANDING AT NEW ORLEANS. 


(Sugar refinery to the left.) 
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was shipped.” Thére was a 
decline in the value of both 
corn and wheat which passed 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS. 


through the port. The former diminished from 
$49,135,000 in 1903 to $25,257,143 in 1904, and 
the latter from $59,329,791 to $10,821,350 in the 
same period. There were 256 kinds of articles 
of commerce exported last year, and their total 
valuation foots up nearly a billion dollars. The 
total value of New Orleans imports for 1904 was 
only $34,894,809. 


PLUCKY AND AGGRESSIVE GALVESTON. 


Galveston’s pluck is inspiring. Robbed of 
more than 8,000 inhabitants and nearly $20,- 
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000,000 worth of property, cut off from all com- 
munication with the mainland, and prostrated 
beyond description, almost in the twinkling of 
an eye, by one fell swoop of a Gulf tornado just 
five years ago, she has righted herself and made 
herself fairer to the eye and of more importance 
in the business world than ever before. Could 
any other American city have done as much in 
so short atime? That question the future may 
answer with another terrible emergency else- 
where. The thing which most impresses the 
average visitor to Galveston is the sea wall and 











JACKSON SQUARE. NEW ORLEANS,—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AND THE TWO CABILDOS IN THE DISTANCE. 
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the formidable riprap of huge red granite blocks 
at its base. This wall is built of stone and con- 
crete, is sixteen feet wide at the base and five 
feet wide at the top, and is seventeen feet above 
mean low tide. 

One hears no talk of graft in connection with 
these stupendous undertakings. Shortly after the 
flood, the State legislature passed a special act 
turning over the city of Galveston to four com- 
missioners, one of whom was to be elected presi- 
dentand perform the dutiesofmayor. Sowellhas 
the system worked that San Antonio and Hous- 
ton have adopted it. Galveston’s commissioners 
are high-minded citizens who are entirely inde- 
pendent of the salaries they receive, and whose 
sole idea is to make of her all that the chief port 
of the Empire State of Texas ought to be. 

Several cities and towns tried to profit by 
Galveston’s misfortune, but they accomplished 
little. Port Arthur, on Lake Sabine, is the 
southern terminus of one railroad, and is touched 
by another. It has grown rapidly, and with 
a deeper channel may become of considerable 
importance in the future. Beaumont, on the 
Neches River, is less than thirty miles from the 
Gulf, and Congress has made an appropriation 
for digging a canal from the mouth of the Neches, 
which is very deep, along the west shore of Lake 
Sabine to the Gulf. That city has several big 
rice mills, and the largest oil refinery in the 
South or West. Orange, a growing little city 
on the Sabine River, is also to have a channel 
to the Gulf, and she has fond hopes for the fu- 
ture. Corpus Christi, situated on a high bluff 
overlooking the bay of that name, is to be a 
full-fledged port when the deepening of the 
channel through Aransas Pass is finished, and 
Port Lavaca, where they can cove oysters and 
sometimes use Baltimore labels, will have deep 
water in the near future. 

But Galveston is the natural port of Texas, 
and always will be. The great transcontinental 
railroads enter there, and the big passenger and 
freight steamers from New York and trans- 
oceanic ports now find their moorings in her bay 
safe and ample. The Southern Pacific company 
alone has spent millions of dollars for docks, 
elevators, and approaches. In that company’s 
yards I saw a long train cf cars loaded with 
sugar from the Hawaiian Islands bound for New 
York and Europe. This tremendous through 
trade is one of the things which make Galveston 
great as a seaport, but it is not the chief thing. 
All Texas is growing faster and becoming richer, 
proportionately, than any other section of this 
country, and practically every pound she ships 
by water goes through Galveston. Moreover, 
such railroads as the Southern Pacific, the 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, and the International & Great 
Northern are constant feeders from many direc- 
tions, and from one thousand to two thousand 
miles distant. 

Galveston’s population in 1900 was 37,789. 
To-day it is about 32,000. At the time of the 
flood she was, per capita, one of the two or three 
richest cities in America, and still ranks very 
high, millionaires being fairly common for a 
place of her size. Property values are now about 
the same as they were just before the disaster, 
and there is great activity in the real-estate mar- 
ket. Many people who went. away to live have 
returned, and many new residents have come 
from the North andthe East. Galveston is not 
growing so fast as she would had the flood 
never visited her. There are thousands of per: 
sons who believe it is not safe even to spend the 
night there, and this fear is bound to injure the 
city’s growth for years tocome. Nothing short 
of complete destruction, however, will stop her 
growth as a port, and if the 500-feet-wide cause- 
way which is now being seriously discussed is 


’ ever constructed between Galveston Island and 


the mainland, many a doubting Thomas will be 
won over.* 


*A full account of Galveston’s remarkable restoration 
after the flood of 1900 will be found in the following article. 

















HOW GALVESTON SECURED PROTECTION 
AGAINST THE SEA. 


BY W. WATSON DAVIS 


FF the Texan coast, at the eastern end of a 
long, low island, rises, apparently from 
the waves, the city of Galveston. The island is 
narrow, for a twenty-minute walk takes one from 
the surge of the Gulf to the placid waters of 
Galveston Bay, which stretches for miles inland, 
east of the city, and finally blends with the prai- 
ries or is lost in the gloom of cypress swamps. 
This is an exposed and isolated position for a 
port which is,.the converging point of fifty-three 
steamship lines and nine railway systems ; which 
can boast six miles of dock and five grain eleva- 
tors ; which exports one-third of the wheat sent 
from the United States; which during 1903 
shipped 465,000 more bales of cotton than New Or- 
leans ; and, finally, which, in this day and country 
of strenuous competition, has passed, in turn, Bal- 
timore and Boston (including Charlestown), and 
now ranks third among the exporting ports of 
our country. 


RESULTS OF THE GREAT STORM OF 1900. 


And yet only five years ago Galveston was 
visited with a disaster which threatened its very 
existence. Millions of doilars and thousands of 
human lives were lost, and the receding waves 
of the great storm of 1900 left a stricken city, 
with thousands of its inhabitants ruined and de- 
moralized. After that awful September cata- 
clysm, the outside world classed Galveston as a 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GALVESTON SEA WALL. 


(Bucket ready to deposit its load of concrete within a 
section.) 





THE “TAMPING CREW” WITHIN THE “* BOX.” 


city of the past. The press of the country and 
many men of science openly condemned the geo- 
graphical situation. Yet the people of Galves- 
ton never seriously discussed abandoning their 
city. Civic pride and love of home, combined 
with financial and commercial reasons, forbade 
them. The question was not one of immediate 
municipal life or death, as so often has been as- 
serted, but simply one of prosperity or decline. 

The latter seemed inevitable. The city was 
burdened with a floating debt of $200,000; 
there were no funds in the treasury ; $18,000,- 
000 of property had been destroyed ; more than 
6,000 lives had been lost, thereby materially re- 
ducing the number of taxpayers; many more 
than that number were penniless; above all 
things, confidence in the city as a place for 
home-seekers and a field for financial exploita- 
tion was gone. 

Nor were the affairs of Galveston County,— 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of which lived in 
Galveston,—in a better condition. Its rural dis- 
tricts had suffered terribly from the storm, there 
was no money in the treasury, a public debt of 
$834,000 was owed. 

If ever in the history of communities there 
was gloom ahead, it was here. Action was im- 
perative,—action which should awaken the peo- 
ple to tremendous effort, and which should have 
for its final aim and one great object the resto- 
ration of confidence and the absolute protection 
of the city from the sea. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CANAL, GULF, AND SECTION ACROSS THE CANAL, JUST IN REAR OF THE SEA WALL, FILLED TO GRADE. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR PROTECTION. 


This idea of protection was not new. In 
1874, Gen. Braxton Bragg and a few other 
thoughtful men advocated earnestly the build- 
ing of “an adequate system of dikes and other 
protections.” Thus, the idea was born a gener- 
ation ago, but failed to be generally entertained 
until after the storm of 1900. 

Then it was that a unique body of citizens 
took it in hand, and with masterly cleverness 
and rapidity overcame all obstacles, and, finally, 
made possible the actual building of this “ ade- 
quate system of dikes and other protections.” 
The Deep Water Committee is the name of this 
organization, composed of seventeen members, 
all solid business men,—bankers, merchants, 
brokers, lawyers. It was formed many years 
ago, and, as its name indicates, its purpose was 
the deepening of Galveston Harbor. It has 
long had its representative in Washington, as 
well as at the State capital, Austin. Largely 
through its efforts, the national government was 
induced to build the great Galveston jetties, 
costing $9,000,000. 

A few months after the storm, this body 
quietly resolved to inaugurate a movement for 
protection against further danger to life and 
property. With clear forethought, these cap- 
tains of local finance and trade planned their 
campaign. First, an efficient and honest muni- 
cipal government had to be installed. Political 
rings then controlled the city, and had controlled 
it for the best part of forty years. Even in the 
time of Galveston’s prosperity, the expenditures 
each year had been something like $100,000 
over the income. It had become customary to 
issue floating indebtedness bonds to the amount 


of $200,000 every two years to aid in meeting 
the running expenses, and consequently there 
was always a heavy floating debt overhanging 
the city. It would be foolhardy for a bankrupt 
and demoralized municipality of thirty thousand 
to embark on an enterprise of such moment 
with its public affairs under such management. 
Thus, the first step to be taken in physical pro- 
tection from the sea was civic reform. 

Quietly the Deep Water Committee went 
about its work, for it was better that a small 
body of business men should head a reform 
movement unknown, since the attack was to be 
made on established political combinations. 

A committee of lawyers was selected to draw 
up and submit a plan for a new form of city 
government. Under this plan, Galveston was 
to have a commission government, with its ex- 
ecutive force,—a mayor and four commissioners, 
—appointed by the Governor of Texas. 

By the press, and by men accountable to the 
Deep Water Committee, the proposition was 
laid before the people. Simple and conclusive 
facts were stated. The new charter was the 
direct question at issue. Protection from the 
sea and an effort to better conditions soon be- 
came a living part of the campaign. The Irish 
drayman, the negro stevedore, the fisherman, 
the small merchant, the host of dock hands,— 
most of whom had heretofore been tools of the 
ward boss,—either became tools of the opposition, 
or resolved for the first time to throw off the 
yoke of bossism and do a little voting on their 
own account. In the light of subsequent events, 
the latter seems the case. Why?. Probably 
the general depression in the city gave them 
less work. Probably they had seen a dear 
friend, or a wife, or a child swept cut to sea on 
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that awful September night. Probably a bar- 
ren sand-bank, where once stood a little home, 
built and adorned with hard-earned savings, 
made each hearken to the doctrine of protection. 
Certain it was that an upheaval against the old 
régime took place. The politicians fought hard, 
but they were opposing vital, living, throbbing 
issues and they lost. Six-sevenths of the people 
were against them. 

The first step toward protection had been won. 
The new commission form of government, with 
its executive force appointed by the governor of 
the State, proved the most efficient in the his- 
tory of Galveston. A rapid, effective move had 
been made by the Deep Water Committee. 

Next, largely through the efforts of this body, 
the purely formal right to undertake the actual 
work itself was obtained from the State. Then 
came the third and final step in the fight for 
protection, the raising of adequate funds. 


FINANCING THE UNDERTAKING. 


Again appears the hand of the Deep Water 
Committee, for, on September 24, 1901, at the 
first regular meeting of the mayor and commis- 
sioners under the new city charter, prompt ac- 
tion was taken at the special request of that or- 
ganization. Resolutions were passed providing 
for the employment of an expert board of en- 
gineers to report a definite plan for protecting 
the city, and the cost of the work. In less than 
two months, three noted personages in the en- 
gineering world,—Gen. Henry M. Robert, late 
chief engineer of the United States Army ; Mr. 
Alfred Noble, and Mr. H. C. Ripley,—had 
agreed to serve. On January 25, 1902, they re- 
ported a plan calling for the erection of a solid 
concrete wall along the Gulf front and the rais- 
ing of the city’s grade, the whole undertaking 
to cost $3,505,000. 

This plan was promptly accepted by the city, 
and shortly afterward the county of Galveston 
was requested, through the Commissioners’ Court, 
to undertake the building of the sea wall, at a 
cost of $1,500,000, leaving to the city the rais- 
ing of the grade, estimated at $2,000,000. Prop- 
erty-owners in the city pay taxes in both juris- 
dictions, and hence must bear both burdens. 

Ere the county could undertake this work, it 
was necessary by law that two-thirds of the vot- 
ers agree to it. Accordingly, the proposition to 
issue bonds to the amount of $1,500,000 for the 
construction of a sea wall, and to levy a tax of 
fifty cents on the hundred dollars to provide in- 
terest and the legal 2 per cent. sinking fund, 
was submitted to the people. Three thousand 
votes were cast for it and twenty-two against it. 
This result of the ‘sea wall election” is one 
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of the most significant events in all the under. 
taking. It isthe very epitome of the reason for 
success. It shows, as few things could show, the 
genuineness and unanimity of public opinion. 
The people, heart and soul, were backing the 
movement. 

Application was now made by the city for 
State aid in its share of the work, grade-raising. 
After much debate, a bill was passed by the leg- 
islature, granting to the city the ad valorem taxes 
and a portion of the occupation and poll taxes 
for two years, amounting to, probably, $140,000. 
Not daunted by this meager help, the city con- 
tinued to push its request, and the next year, at the 
assembling of the twenty-eighth legislature, the 
time limit of the foregoing appropriation was 
extended fifteen years and the taxable area to 
all Galveston County. The total sum thus re- 
ceived’ from the State will amount to, approxi- 
mately, $1,000,000, — $70,000 ver annum. If 
this had not been granted, the city would have 
been unable to undertake the grade-raising. The 
other $1,000,000 of this total $2,000,000 amount 
will be paid directly from the city funds. 


BUILDING THE WALL. 


Preliminaries were now over. Funds seemed 
assured. Henceforward, the question of protec- 
tion was consigned to the engineer’s skill and 
the financier’s competence and honesty in judi- 
ciously handling the public’s money. 

On September 19, 1902, the contract for the 
building of the sea wall was awarded to J. M. 
O’Rourke & Co., of Denver, Col., at a cost of 
$1,198,318. This wall was to be of solid con- 
crete, 16 feet high, 16 feet thick at the base, and 
5 feet at the top, and was to skirt the Gulf front 
for three and one-quarter miles. To guard it 
from the full force of the waves, there was to 
extend along the sea side a breakwater, or rip- 
rap, 27 feet in width, composed of rough blocks 
of stone. Such was to be the finished work, and 
the foundation on which to build was a mere 
sand-bar at the edge of the heaving sea. 

One month after the awarding of the contract 
the construction began. In unison with the roar 
of the surf arose the rapid thud, thud, thud of 
four pile-drivers laying the foundation of the 
great wall. Two were forcing through thirty, 
forty, fifty feet of shifty sand to solid clay bot- 
tom huge, creosoted timbers, extending in four 
parallel lines 34 feet apart, each pile being 4 feet 
from its nearest neighbor. In the wake of each 
of these two machines came a similar one driv- 
ing the sheet piling, a row of heavy 1-foot plank 
driven 24 feet into the sand, and so near to one 
another as to be practically water-tight. The 


purpose of the sheet piling is to protect the 
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foundation from the undermining action of the 
surf. It extends in the rear of the seaward line 
of round piling, which have horizontal timbers 
bolted to their tops. To this line of timbers is 
spiked each sheet piling. The pile-drivers em- 
ployed, all told, forty men, and carried on opera- 
tions in couplets from different points. Thus, 
forty men and four machines built on the foun- 
dation of Galveston Island itself a foundation 
more stable than the island. 

What might be termed the upper foundation 
came next. To a depth of 3 feet and a width 
of little more than 16, the earth was removed 
along the line of piling. Into the trench poured 
concrete from the spout of the “little mixer,”— 
a machine moving astride the trench on rails 
laid at the trench’s sides. Into the ever-hungry 
maw of the “little mixer” were emptied crushed 
granite, cement, sand, and 
water. With a jarring 
sound, the mass was ground 
into concrete, which, as it 
rapidly filled the trench, 
was firmly beaten down 
around the heads of the 
piling. Along the top.of 
this concrete foundation 
were made three contin- 
uous depressions,—keys to 
strengthen the juncture 
with the upper wall. 

Before the construction 
of this upper wall was be- 
gun, the riprap was laid 
along the edge of the Gulf 
at its intended seaward 
base. The solid concrete 
foundation already laid fa- 
cilitated this part of the 
work. It became the base 
of operations for a power- 
ful steam crane. Just in 
rear ran four parallel rail- 
road tracks built especial- 


ly for the purpose of handling sea-wall ma- 
terial. On the track nearest the wall stood 
cars loaded with blocks of granite, weighing in 
many cases one ton apiece. The mighty arm of 
the crane was swung over a loaded car, where 
two men stood waiting. Nimbly they adjusted 
the hooks and chains around the block of stone. 
At a given signal, the arm of the machine, obe- 
dient to the engineer’s throttle, arose and ma- 
jestically moved outward until it had reached 
the place of deposit for its load. In this man- 
ner the riprap was laid. Train-loads of rough 
stone arrived almost daily from the great granite 
quarries of central Texas. 

The building of the solid cianit upper por- 
tion of the wall was the third and final stage in 
the sea-wall construction. It was necessary to 
build this in sections, because disastrous crack- 
ing from contracting, expanding, and settling 
would occur if such a mass of concrete were laid 
in one continuous line. Each section is 60 feet 
long, and is connected with its fellow by a 
mammoth vertical tongue-and-groove. Each re- 
quired the classic number of seven days to dry 
thoroughly and set before another could be 
added. The rate of construction was one section 
per day. Consequently, a regular system was 
evolved. Seven alternate sections were built, 
and then the intervening ones. By this method 
there was no delay, and the same crew of men 
carried the work continuously forward. 

The.first thing done was to erect a wooden 
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form, or “box,” the shape 
and size of a 60-foot section 
of the wall. Then, on a car 
immediately in rear of the 
wall was stationed the 
“big” concrete mixer, with 
two steam cranes. To each 
of the cranes was attached 
a huge iron bucket. One 
crane swung its bucket far 
out over three parallel lines 
of loaded cars. From one 
car the bucket received 
the proper proportion of 
crushed granite; from an- 
other, sand; and from a 
third, cement. Back swung 
the crane, and the load was 
emptied into the receiving 
funnel of the mixer. At the 
mixer’s discharging funnel 
operated the other crane, 
and with its load of con- 
crete it swung over the 
wooden “box.” A signal was given, a rope 
jerked, the bottom of the bucket opened, and 
the mass was dropped within, where the “tamp- 
ing crew” packed it down. As the concrete 
filled the wooden shell, it gradually covered the 
10-foot steel reénforcing rods occurring at in- 
tervals of 4 feet, and held in a semi- vertical 
position by light rope. 

With admirable system the work progressed, 
and on the 29th of July, 1904, at 2:55 p.m., the 
great wall stood completed,—a frowning fort- 
ress, an engineering triumph, a result of public 
spirit. It is a colossal] structure, weighing 40,- 
000 pounds per foot, and composed of 13,110 
car-loads of material, proportioned as follows: 
Crushed granite, 7,500; sand, 2,500; cement, 
1,350; round piling, 1,000; sheet piling, 750; 
reénforcing rods, 10. These-figures do not in- 
clude the granite riprap, consisting of 5,000 car- 
loads of stone, and weighing 100,000 tons. The 
sea wall originally extended 17,593 feet, but the 
national government has continued it one mile 
farther, so that it now includes Fort Crockett. 


RAISING THE LEVEL OF THE CITY. 


The engineering problem of building the sea 
wal. was simpler than that of carrying out the 
second half of the plan for protecting the city, 
—the raising of the grade. This means the fill- 
ing in with earth.or sand from the top of the 
sea wall back across the island to the bay front, 
from a height of 17 feet at the wall to 8 feet 
at the bay. A considerable portion of the busi- 
hess section next the bay, because of its many 
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THE DISCHARGING-POINT OF A PIPE LINE IN OPERATION. 


large stone buildings and protected situation, is 
not included in the above area. 

After a ‘careful preliminary survey, in which 
it was estimated that 11,244,000 cubic yards of 
material would be necessary for the fill, the con- 
tract was awarded to Goedhart & Bates, of New 
York City. The cost was figured upon the basis 
of 184 cents per cubic yard for the area under 
the supervision of the city, amounting to $1,- 
938,175. For filling the 100-foot strip of the 
sea wall right of way immediately in rear of 
the wall, 20 cents per cubic yard was the cost, 
or a total of $142,570. This latter work was 
under the supervision of the county. 

The three fundamental divisions in the prob- 
lem of grade-raising were,—first, the obtaining 
of the material; second, its transportation ; third, 
its distribution. The solution of the problem 
was as ingenious as simple, and was in accord 
with the most advanced engineering practice. 
Neither railroads, nor dump-carts, nor the pro- 
verbial man with the wheelbarrow played any 
part. From the coast of Germany have come 
four powerful suction dredges,—the Holm, with 
a capacity of 550 cubic yards; and the Zezas, 
Leviathan, and Galveston, each with a capacity 
of 1,500 cubic yards. The Holm was the first 
to arrive. In conjunction with two “cutter” 
dredges, and some forty (since increased to sev- 
enty) steel “scrapers,” pulled by mules, it began 
the construction of a ship canal in rear of the 
sea wall. This canal, when finished, will extend 


for two and one-half miles, and is 200 feet wide 
and 21 feet deep. 


It is the key to the solution 
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of the problem of transportation and distribu- 
tion of grade-raising material. This material is 
to be sea sand, obtained from the bay and off 
the bar. The suction dredge steams to sea, and 
drops to the bottom her receiving main. The 
engines begin to throb, and into her roomy 
“hopper” pours semi-liquid sand and water. 
When loaded she turns on her homeward trip, 
and deep-laden enters the canal. As the canal 
progresses, the dredges establish pipe stations 
at the head of each street, ending thereon. At 
these pipe stations they discharge their loads by 
expelling the.x through 42-inch mains, extending 
up each street. At the ends of the mains gush 
out sand and water. The sand settles and the 
water flows off. At no time will the base of 
distribution,—the dredge,—be more than a mile 
and one-quarter from the point of discharge. 
Grade-raising is progressing from the edge of 
the canal toward the bay. After the grade has 
been raised, the dredges will fill the canal by 
discharging their loads into it, backing out as 
they do so. 

Night and day operations are continuing, each 
dredge making five or six round trips in twenty- 
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four hours. The contract time for completion of 
the work is January 1, 1907. In little over two 
years will 250 men,—the combined strength 
of the grade-raising force,—build, virtually, a 
mountain, its cubic contents so great that if 
every individual of the 350,000,000 population 
of Europe staggered under a load of sand, all 
their loads combined would hardly duplicate it. 
It would take more than 700 steamships the size 
of the great Baltic, which is the largest in the 
world, to carry these 17,000,000 tons of sand. 
All this entails heavy accompanying expense. 
Pavements, car lines, sewer pipes, buildings,— 
all must be elevated to meet the increas® in 


grade. It will necessitate the raising of some 
3,000 buildings. The owners of these bear the 
expense. 


The whole scheme of protection is now rapidly 
nearing completion. When this comes to pass, 
Galveston will stand reclaimed. From the con- 
ception of the idea in the gloom of failure and 


destruction to the present wonderful achieve- 


ments the keynote has been—public spirit. The 
people of Galveston, rich and poor, are bearing 
the expense for these engineering triumphs. 














THE GROWTH OF SOUTHWEST TEXAS. 


eee at San Antonio they are fond of tell- 
ing how, one day early in the fifties, 
Robert E. Lee, then an officer in the United 


States Army, stood for a long time on a high . 


bluff in Kerr County, Texas, and looked thought- 
fully toward the Northwest. Joseph E. Johnston 
and Albert Sidney Johnston are said to have 
been standing near by. 

« What do you see ?” asked one. 

“JT am listening to the footsteps of oncomin 
millions,” he answered. 

Human endurance permitting, the famous 
soldier might have stood there until the present 
day without being jostled aside by the immi- 
grating hordes, but they would have made him 
a director of nations in peace, to guide them to 
pots of gold and spheres of influence in the new 
El Dorado. A million Germans, Poles, Czechs, 
and Anglo-Saxons have settled in Southwest 
Texas since then, native peons and decadent 
hidalgoes are serving them and catering to their 
wants, and yet one may still roam over hundreds 
of thousands of acres of meadow, mesquite, and 
cactus undisturbed save by the bark of a timor- 
ous coyote or possibly the distant rustle of a 





ONIONS DUG FOR THE MARKET, NEAR KARNES CITY, 


jaguar. That is the land of magnificent acre- 
age and distances. Fence off the State of Con- 
necticut from the Thames River to the New 
York line, make the capitol at Hartford the 
manor-house, then place the front gate at New 
Haven, and you will have an estate of about the 
dimensions of the King ranch, in Hidalgo, Star, 
and Nueces counties. One million acres and 
hundreds of thousands of cattle owned by one 
woman! Ranches containing from 100,000 to 
500,000 acres are so numerous as to be almost 
commonplace. 

But it is the breaking up of these vast hold- 
ings which is responsible for the sensational 
development now attracting the attention of all 
America. One optimistic Texan told me that 
the cattlemen had tired of silence and longed 
for company. Maybe they have. It is the jingle 
of gold, though, which has stirred them. From 
five to thirty acres of grass, according to the 
productiveness of the soil, are required to fatten 
a steer. So long as that steer’s selling price 
pays, above all expenses, 6 per cent. on the market 
value of the land, there is money in raising it. 
When the land increases in value, however, there 
is more money in selling the ranch. The steer 
is falling behind, and that is why Texas, from 
San Antonio, Houston, and Galveston on the 
north to Brownsville on the south, is booming 
as it never did before. Mere outposts of a few 
years ago are flourishing young cities now ; more 
towns are springing up, and there are great plan- 
tations ‘where the rattle of the mower and the 
song of the plowman have supplanted the crack 
of the cowboy’s lash and the soughing of the 
wind in the chaparral. Whither goes the cattle- 
man? To western Texas and the Territories, 
and eventually into Mexico. 


A GREAT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


On being admitted to the Union, Texas re- 
served the right to be subdivided into five 
States whenever her population should justify 
it ; and when the partition is made, that portion 
now known as Southwest Texas, but which is 
really southern Texas, will become one of the 
richest of all the commonwealths. Governor 
Herrick, of Ohio, made the trip from Corpus 
Christi to Brownsville last spring, and _tele- 
graphed Governor Lanham that he had just 
seen the richest section of the greatest State in 
the Union. That may seem fulsome praise, but 
results go far to prove its truth. For instance, 
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near Laredo, which is nearly 
two hundred miles west of 
Corpus Christi, a man named 
Alexander planted thirty-five 
acres in onions in 1904, and 
cleared, approximately, $21,- 
000. His gross receipts were 
$28,000, and his expenses 
$7,000. In 1905, John Clos- 
ner reaped nine cuttings of 
alfalfa from a 220-acre field 
near Hidalgo, which is in 
the extreme southern section 
of Hidalgo County, on the 
Rio Grande River. The total 
yield was 2,475 tons, and it 
marketed at $11 per ton, or 
$27,225. His net profit was 
$17,445, or $79.25 per acre 
on land which cost less than 
$5 per acre. -Three years ago, Mr. Closner 
sold the crop from a two-acre banana grove 
for $500. There was practically no cost of 
production. Four hundred refrigerator car- 
loads of truck, consisting of Bermuda onions, 
cabbage, potatoes, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
mixed vegetables, and strawberries, were shipped 
from the extreme southwest section during 
the spring of 1905, and every consignment 
properly marketed brought handsome returns 
to the producer. Many fruit-growers and gar- 
deners simply billed their products to certain 
commission merchants in the large cities and 
hoped for the best. Almost invariably an un- 
favorable report was received. One man was 
actually requested to send a check for $2.65, it 
being claimed that the small proportion of the 
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AN EARLY CABBAGE CROP, NEAR CORPUS CHRISTI. 


carload received in good condition did not 
bring a sum sufficient to defray expenses of 
handling. Several unscrupulous agents were 
detected and forced to refund, but the majority 
kept the money which rightfully belonged to 
the grower. 

This disheartened many, and those who have 
been rushing to Kingsville, Brownsville, and 
Laredo in the past few months have met a few 
coming away. Organization and business meth- 
ods will right all this. Southwest Texas, espe- 
cially Corpus Christi, sends vegetables and fruits 
to the Northern markets from two to six weeks 
ahead of any other section of the South, and 
such an advantage is bound to prove perma- 
nently profitable. 


IRRIGATION BY ARTESIAN WELLS. 


It should be borne in mind that all south of 
Corpus Christi on the east and just below San 
Antonio on the West is semi-arid country, and 
therefore has to be irrigated. The original cost, 
if paid down, is considerable, but those who are 
doing most to develop the country are making 
the irrigation proposition comparatively easy for 
the newcomer by watering his farm for so much 
an acre, the price ranging from $10 to $25. 
Once a farmer is independent of the rainfall he 
is on a fair road to fortune. One company con- 
trols 30,000 acres west of Brownsville, on which 
there are sixty miles of main and branch canals, 
fed by one great pumping plant with a capacity 
of 100,000 gallons per minute. A fair illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of irrigation is the water- 
ing of the famous La Parra ranch, containing 
800,000 acres, owned by John G. Kennedy. On 
this ranch, which is inclosed and subdivided 
with 569 miles of smooth-wire fence, are 97 ar- 
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AN ARTESIAN-WELL HYDRANT, SENDING FORTH 700 
GALLONS PER MINUTE, AT FALFURRIAS. 


tesian wells, whose capacity ranges from 350 to 
1,100 gallons per minute. 


COTTON, SUGAR, AND RICE. 


Cotton is still the Texas planter’s best-beloved 
crop, and thousands of acres of it are grown in 
the southwestern country, principally north of 
Skidmore. But the Mexican boll-weevil is there, 
and does not seem to be in a hurry to get away. 
Its visitation wrought financial ruin in some 
sections. ‘Time is likely to prove it was really 
a blessing in disguise. The planter has been 


forced to grow other crops,—such as corn, wheat, 
oats, and hay,—has found diversification ex- 
tremely profitable, and now receives nearly as 
much for the cotton which the insect has failed 
to injure as he formerly did for a full yield. To 
date, all efforts to eradicate or to check the boll- 
weevil have proved futile. 


It begins to emerge 
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from the chrysalis about the first week in July ; 
so the cotton which is planted early and de- 
velops quickly stands the least chance of being 
seriously damaged. ‘Texas contributed about 
2,500,000 bales to the total cotton yield of the 
United States for 1905, which was more than 
10,000,000 bales. This is a marked decrease, 
as it was formerly customary for the State to 
produce one-third of the annual crop. 

Along the coast, from fifty to a hundred miles 
inland, most of the South Texas country is low 
and level. Here sugar cane and rice are being 
grown on a prodigious scale. Probably the most 
extensive sugar plantation is that at Sugarland, 
twenty-five miles southwest of Houston. Last 
year there were 3,400 acres under cultivation, 
and this season the acreage is to be increased 
to 5,000. There are several mills and one large 
refinery, which not only grind and refine the 
product of this plantation, but of smaller ones, 
containing a total of 4,000 acres, adjacent there- 
to. The Sugarland plant, according to the state- 
ment of its owner, Col. Edward Cunningham, 
represents an outlay of $2,500,000, and in an 
average year pays 8 per cent. on $3,500,000. 

Nineteen hundred and five was a banner year 
for rice-growers, and Texas led all rice-producing » 
States. Probably the greatest success, acreage 
considered, was scored by S. Saibarra, a former 
member of the Japanese Parliament, who has 
taken out his first naturalization papers, and now 
owns a plantation at Webster, in Brazoria County. 
With seed imported from Japan, he produced 
30 sacks, or about 80 bushels, to the acre on 
200 acres, valued at $25 each, and cleared $15,- 
000. KR. Onishi, formerly a newspaper editor 
of Tokio, also had phenomenal success on an 








PARTIAL VIEW OF A COTTON YARD, GONZALES. 
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adjoining plantation. The 
Japanese colony in the rice 
country is rapidly increas- 
ing. The ills that harass the 
white man there seem to 
have little effect on the Ori- 
ental, and the belief is be- 
coming general in southern 
Texas that eventually the 
white planter will gracefully 
retire to the uplands, giving 
way to the “ Yellow Peril.” 

It has recently been dem- 
onstrated that there is noth- 
ing in the line of peaches, 
apricots, oranges, bananas, 
grapes, plums, ete., which 
will not grow in great abun- 
dance in this section, but 
their culture on an extensive 
scale is only in its infancy. 
In sucha brief magazine ar- 
ticle it is impossible to deal 
with all phases of the ranching, agricultural, or 
horticultural situation in Southwest Texas, so 
vast is the country and so varied its soils and 
resources. 

The foregoing facts and the manner in which 
the longhorn steer is giving way to the Here- 
ford and the Durham, the common goat to the 
Angora, the razor-back to the Poland China and 
the Berkshire hog, the mustang to the trotting- 
bred and coach-bred horse, and the deteriorated 
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A FAMILIAR SCENE IN SOUTH TEXAS,—WAGONS LOADED WITH COTTON WAITING 
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AN EIGHT-MULE TEAM HAULING COTTON TO MARKET AT LULING. 


Mexican jack to the best imported from Spain 
are ample evidence of a wide-awake, progressive 
spirit and of the good work being done by the 
national and State experimental farms, which 
are fairly numerous in that section, 


RURAL AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 


The remarkable rural development of South- 
west Texas is reflected in the rapid growth and 
industrial development of such cities as San 
Antonio, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Laredo, Corpus Christi, 
Port Lavaca, Victoria, and 
Brownsville. There are 
comparatively few large 
manufactories in these 
places as yet, but they will 
come, as will skilled labor. 
There is too much raw ma- 
terial on the ground and too 
great a local demand for the 
finished article to permit of 
their staying away long. 
Probably no part of the 
United States was ever ben- 
efited more by railroads. 
Such companies as the 
Southern Pacific, San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass, Inter- 
national & Great Northern, 
Gulf, Colorado. & Santa Fé; 
and the St. Louis, Browns- 
ville, & Mexico are ad vertis- 
ing it far and wide and the 
fellow who would lag sees 
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his property increase in 
value in spite of himself. 

The mere ownership of 
land in South Texas does not 
mean much. It must be 
goodland. The best, which 
never requires fertilizing, is 
far cheaper than poor land 
in the more thickly-settled 
States. The most desirable 
for farming is the “black 
waxy” of the prairies and 
uplands or the alluvial silt 
of the Rio Grande Valley. 
On investigation one may 
find just what he is looking 
for at from $5 to $30 per 
acre, according to location 
and state of cultivation. 
Under the Texas homestead 
law, one person is allowed 
to own 200 acres exempt 
from liability for debt of 
any kind except taxes. Like all other new 
countries, Southwest Texas has many Ishmael- 
ites in the guise of real-estate operators, and 
their ways are very seductive to the tenderfoot 
home-seeker. 





IMMIGRATION AND THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


In spite of the fact that Benjamin Kidd has 
practically asserted that the world’s seat of em- 
pire must always remain north of the fortieth 
degree of latitude, large numbers of Poles, Bo- 
hemians, and Germans have settled in Texas and 
prospered. What effect the climate will have on 
future generations I do not care to try to pre- 





JAPANESE CANAL WORKERS IN F. SAIBARRA’S RICE-FIELD, NEAR WEBSTER. 








CUTTING SUGAR-CANE AT SUGARLAND. 


dict, but I do know that the present generation 
is doing wonders for the State. Show me an 
immigrant there of any of the three nationali- 
ties, and I will show you a man who within two 
years will own land. Show me in Texas a land- 
holding Mexican, of Spanish descent, and I will 
show you a man whose days as a proprietor are 
numbered. The Latin does not seem to hold 
his own in the agricultural districts of the South- 
ern United States. 

Throughout South Texas, Mexican (Indian and 
half-breed) farm labor is cheap and plentiful, 
but inferior when compared to labor in the 
North. The usual price per day for ordinary 
farmwork is fifty cents 
(American money) and one 
meal. In rush seasons, such 
as when strawberries are 
ready for picking and ship- 
ment, the price will go as 
high as a dollar. A Mexi- 
can’s wants for a week are 
easily supplied with three dol- 
lars, and when he has earned 
that sum it is hard to make 
him work the remainder of 
the week. Threatening to 
employ him no more is of no 
avail. He knows he will 
never freeze, and nature is 
so generous ‘in South Texas 
that it would be practically 
impossible for him to starve. 
But he respects a contract. 
Sign with him at the begin- 
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TILLING THE SOIL WITH STEAM PLOWS IN SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS. 


ning of the year, or for any given length of time, 
and he will not only work for you, but will zealous. 
ly guard your interests. Under any other circum- 
stances or condition, he is none too trustworthy. 

There is another class of labor in certain por- 
tions of Southwest Texas which is only tolerably 
reliable—the poor whites. They are descendants 
of Tar-heels, Crackers, and other lowly-born peo- 
ples who emigrated to Texas from older Southern 
States fifty and more yearsago. They have never 
been used to much, and have little or no ambi- 
tion to better their condition. Seeing other 
white men succeed only tends to make them pes- 
simistic, and the warm climate keeps their energy 


at alow ebb. Some of these poor whites work 
‘on the shares ’’-—make a crop for half of it— 
but a majority prefef to work for wages by the 
day or month, as the Mexicans do. Their homes 
well illustrate what Balzac has described as ‘“in- 
dustrious poverty.” Then there are the negroes; 
not half so numerous as in other sections of the 
South, and in great demand on sugar and rice 
plantations. Of course, it is warm for a long 
period of each year, and one cannot aiways be 
active. The thermometer for months at a time 
will range from 75 degrees to 95 degrees:; but 
the nights are always cool, and such a thing as 
sunstroke is never heard of. 


RAKING TRASH OFF THE FLOODED RICE-FIELDS. - 
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MEMBERS OF THE CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE LOOKING OVER ONE HUNDRED MILES OF REDWOOD FOREST. 





BUILDING UP A STATE BY ORGANIZED EFFORT. 


BY HAMILTON WRIGHT. 


HE men of the West and South are waving 

a magic wand of publicity, and, behold ! 

unsettled lands are populated. Almost in a 

night, as one might say, towns arise and become 

cities. Railroads throw out a network of feed- 

ers, and a new community is playing its part in 
the world of progress. 

There is no more interesting phase of the de- 
velopment of the West and South than the en- 
thusiastic work of the Chambers of Commerce 
and associations of like character to stimulate 
immigration and encourage local improvements. 
Draw a line from Puget Sound to San Diego, 
from San Diego to New Orleans, and to Puget 
Sound again ; in the vast territory embraced in 
this triangle there are hundreds and hundreds 
of these quasi-public organizations, engaged ina 
unique work of progress. Once gold and free 
lands were the greatest immigration agents ; but 
to-day the public-spirited men of the South and 
West believe publicity to be more effective than 
either lands or gold. And publicity is believed 
to be a better agent because-it appeals more to 
the permanent class of home-seekers and less to 





the adventurer ; in otlier words, it is a discrim- 
inating agent. 

It is a fascinating story of progress, this, in 
which the men of a community “ get together ” 
with the unselfish purpose of building up a fron- 
tier land ; it is a story of the coming of the new 
settler, of the turning of virgin soil by the plow, 
and the tilling of lands hitherto untilled. Inci- 
dentally, it is an emphatic tribute to the effective- 
ness of the widespread use of printers’ ink. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars are expended by 
the Chambers of Commerce every year. Those 
who contribute the funds share results with the 
rest of the community ; they cannot “ check up re- 
turns” as the merchant who advertises a specific 
article can; their faith in advertising is borne 
out by its usefulness to the community at large. 

Pioneer of all the West in’ this sort of work, 
California is probably to-day the best advertised 
region of its size in the world. The tremendous. 
publicity obtained for California is a result of a 
conscious effort to call attention to its resources. 
In California there are no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty-two Chambers of Commerce and 
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public bodies of like character. These organ- 
izations all work through the California Pro- 
motion Committee, which is, as it were, a clear- 
ing house for all, and devotes its efforts to the 
upbuilding of the whole State. Centralization of 
effort has been adopted in other States. There 
is the Oregon Development League, the Colorado 
Promotion and Publicity Committee, and other 
organizations which combine the work of the 
various publie bodies of their States. 
Organization has been the keynote of the work 
which is carried on by the various commercial 
bodies of California. Busiuess methods have 
been applied to this pwhlic effort ; the work of 
promotion is recognized as being as much of a 
business as any other. business; and the mer- 
chants feel that it pays them to give this public 
work their enthusiastic and unqualified support. 
All the commercial bodies in each of the fifty- 
seven counties of California are banded to- 
gether in county promotion committees. These 
county promotion committees in turn form the 
Counties Committee of the California Promotion 
Committee. ‘Then all great regions of the State, 
which by geography are clearly defined, are 
formed into district associations, and these dis- 
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trict associations are in turn represented on the 
Advisory Committee of the California Promo- 
tion Committee. The governor of the State and 
the presidents of California’s two great universi- 
ties are represented on this advisory committee. 

Twice every year the officers of the one hun- 
dred and fifty-odd Chambers of Commerce in 
California meet together in a general State con- 
vention, where they exchange ideas and seek to 
improve on the methods of their work. Every 
Californian is at heart an advertiser. Almost 
the first person you meet on the street will tell 
you of the resources of his State. ‘This general 
sentiment has been crystallized into effective 
organization. The Californian believes that, 
though there is no one place suitable to the re- 
quirements of every one, yet there are in Cali- 
fornia localities adapted to the needs of any 
one. For this reason you will find no man en- 
gaged in development work in California who 
will advise a settler to go to his locality knowing 
that some other part of the State would be better 
adapted to the needs of the new-comer. By 
their very nature, the commercial organizations 
invite confidence and command respect ; should 
they work in jealous rivalry, the home-seeker 
would necessarily suffer in the scramble. The 
work of State development, like the develop- 
ment of other communities, includes a socio- 
logical as well as an industrial work. The vast 
incoming population is to be amalgamated into 
the body politic ; and it is only through con- 
scientious effort that the new-comer is diverted 
into the right channels. The methods which the 
Californian adopts to arouse public sentiment in 
his State are as unique, perhaps, and as effective 
as the means by which he advertises California 
to the world. 
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SOME OF THE PROMINENT OFFICERS OF THE CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE, 


Every year the commercial organizations of 
California assemble at the annual State banquet 
of the California Promotion Committee. Several 
times a year business men’s excursions are given 
throughout the State, in order that the men of 
California may know one another better. A 
recent trip covered over fourteen hundred miles ; 
the itinerary included twenty-two different towns 
and cities, and lasted but four days. A special 
train had been chartered for the event, and in 
every town the State’s best orators addressed 
great throngs. The party was received in truly 
Californian style,—brass bands and barbecues 
signalized the event. On another excursion a 





journey was taken through the vast redwood 
belt in the coast region north of San Francisco. 
After leaving the last railway station at Sher- 
wood, the business men took stages to Eureka 
for a distance of one hundred miles through an 
unbroken redwood forest, returning by steam- 
boat. Again, on a recent trip, the Californians, 
in the most magnificent special train ever made 
up on the Pacific coast, visited Portland to take 
part in the exercises of California Promotion 
Committee Day at the Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition. The purpose of these journeys is merely 
to create a feeling of united sentiment. The 
members of these excursions have nothing to buy 








MEMBERS OF THE CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE LOOKING OVER A FERTILE REGION WHICH LACKS SETTLERS. 


(Note the wild grass, almost waist-high.) 
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BUSINESS MEN OF THE CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE STOPPING FOR LUNCH WHILE ON A TRIP THROUGH THE 
REDWOOD FORESTS. 


and nothing to sell; they pay their own way. 
The results of this systematic work on behalf 
of California are shown everywhere in the in- 
creased prosperity of the State. New industries 
are springing up, thousands of settlers are tak- 
ing advantage of colonist rates, and tons and 
tons of “literature” are being published and 
sent all over the world. Obscure communities 
whieh have never made an effort to attract at- 
tention have formed organizations for their de- 
velopment and are working for the capital and 
industries, and most of all the men, which will 
make capital of their natural resources. 

A Chamber of Commerce in a Western town 
is a clearing house in the work for public prog- 
ress in that community. While different from 
the staid commercial bodies of the Kast, it em- 
braces a most varied and vigorous activity, and 
may only incidentally devote its energies to the 
fostering of commerce or the tabulation of com- 
mercial statistics. Its members are composed of 
the important men of the community,—mer- 
chants, local bankers, manufacturers, ministers, 
editors, doctors, lawyers, judges, and others. 
It advertises, entertains conventions and distin- 
guished visitors, urges local improvements, and 
takes up public questions of a non-political char- 
acter. Often a Chamber of Commerce maintains 


a large headquarters in some central part of the 
community, where products are displayed and 
‘literature ” is distributed. 

One hundred and fifty-two commercial bodies 
in California expend in their regular routine 
work all the way from one thousand to thirty 
thousand dollars a year each. In two hours the 
business men of Portland raised a sum sufficient 
to carry on the work of the Oregon Develop- 
ment League for a year. The press and the 
public unite in the effort. Promotion work is 
not confined to advertising abroad, but it has a 
distinct loca! effect. As an example of this, the 
California Promotion Committee urged special 
attention to making the home town attractive. 
Chambers of Commerce and Advancement Asso- 
ciations throughout the whole State took up the 
movement. In the course of a few months a 
marvelous change was wrought in many of the 
cities. In one city more than a mile of streets 
was cleaned in a week, and this rate was main- 
tained ; signs were torn down, trees were planted. 
The property-owners paid at the rate of one-half 
cent a running foot, and a greater force of men 
was employed at this work than the entire city 
street force. In Fresno County, last Arbor Day, 
twenty-one miles of streets were planted under 
the auspices of the commercial organizations. 
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THE STRONG POINT OF 


See criticism of American diplomacy 
and diplomats, by Americans themselves, 
as well as by foreign observers, has of late years 
been accepted without demur quite generally by 
the American people. It is often said that our 
diplomatic representatives abroad are much. in-, 
ferior to their expert European colleagues, and 
we are urged to adopt a system like the Eu- 
ropean for their careful training and systematic 
promotion. It cannot be denied that this crit- 
icism is largely justified by the facts, and there- 
fore valuable. The extreme unfitness of many 
American envoys has undoubtedly discredited 
us, but, as Mr. Francis C. Lowell points out in 
an article on American diplomacy (in the Adé/an- 
tic Monthly for January), there are advantages 
in our system—or want of it—which we ought 
not to overlook. Mr. Lowell proceeds to the 
concrete by comparing the American represent- 
atives in London with the English represent- 
atives in Washington since the year 1850. He 
calls the roll of Joseph R. Ingersoll, James Buch- 
anan, George M. Dallas, Charles Francis Adams, 
Reverdy Johnson, John Lothrop Motley, R. C. 
Schenck, Edwards Pierrepont, John Welsh, 
James Russell Lowell, Edward J. Phelps, Robert 
T. Lincoln, James I. Bayard, John Hay, Joseph 
H. Choate, and Whitelaw Reid. The English 
during that time have sent us Sir Henry Bulwer, 
J. F. T. Crampton, Lord Napier, Lord Lyons, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, Sir Edward Thornton, L. 
S. Sackville West, Lord Pauncefote, Sir Michael 
Herbert, and Sir Mortimer Durand. Without 
any discrimination against individual names, 
savs Mr. Lowell, it is quite evident that the 
Americans have been the more distinguished 
men. It is, of course, difficult to establish an 
accurate standard of comparison, but of the 
Englishmen we may say that “hardly one was 
of English cabinet rank,—that is to say, had the 
importance which usually belongs in England 
to a cabinet minister.” Among the sixteen 
Americans, there were found one President, one 
Vice-President, and an unsuccessful nominee of 
a great party for the latter office. Five served 
in our small cabinet ; two Secretaries of State, a 
Secretary of War. and two Attorneys-General ; 
two others were lawyers at the head of their 
profession, one was an historian, and one a poct, 
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both of high rank, and still we have not clas- 


‘sified Mr. Adams, who did the greatest service of 


them all. The difference in the lists is striking. 

To carry the comparison further, Mr. Lowell 
recites the names of the British ambassadors to 
Paris, the capital of France being the first of 
England’s diplomatic appointments. During the 
time considered, the British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the French capital were: Lords 
Normanby, Cowley, Lyons, Lytton, and Dufferin, 
Sir Edmond Monson, and Sir Francis Bertie. 
Doubtless, says Mr. Lowell, Lord Dufferin was 
a “heaven-born ambassador, whom any country 
would gladly welcome or employ, but he was 
hardly the equal of Mr. Hay or Mr. Adams.” 
Lord Lytton, he continues, had been also Vice- 
roy of India and had made his mark in litera- 
ture. But, “notwithstanding Lords Dufferin 
and Lytton, the Americans, on the whole, exceed 
greatly in distinction.” 

To the criticism that, while we have sent our 
best men to England we have not done as well 
with other countries, Mr. Lowell says : 


To France, we have sent E. B. Washburne and Levi 


’ P, Morton, not to mention two unsuccessful candidates 


for the Vice-Presidency, William L. Dayton and White- 
law Reid. To Austria, Anson Burlingame, J. L. Mot- 
ley, J. A. Kasson, Alphonso Taft (Secretary.of War and 
Attorney-General). To Russia, Simon Cameron (Sec- 
retary of War), Bayard Taylor, J. W. Foster (Secretary 
of State), Alphonso Taft, Charles E. Smith (Postmaster- 
General), Andrew D. White, E. A. Hitchcock (Secre- 
tary of the Interior). To Germany, George Bancroft, 
Bayard Taylor, Andrew D. White, J. A. Kasson, George 
H. Pendleton. To Spain, Carl Schurz, John P. Hale, 
Caleb Cushing (Attorney-General), J. R. Lowell, Han- 
nibal Hamlin (Vice-President), J. W. Foster, J. L. M. 
Curry. Very few men of this distinction have been sent 
by any European country to the United States. Not so 
many, I believe, have served the diplomacy of any one 
European country during the last fifty years. 

Few of these Americans, he continues, had 
long diplomatic experience. Many of these 
served with little or none. The American dip- 
lomat is aman of distinction, taken from public 
life, literature, or the bar, «froma large business, 
or from a university, and set to a job for which 
he has had no special training. The typical Eu- 
ropean diplomat is a man of less ability and less 
general distinction trained to a profession from 
his youth.” 
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What, he asks, are the comparative advan- 
tages of the two systems? In reply, he declares 
that it is the resource and initiative of the Amer- 
ican representatives which outweigh in the long 
run the familiarity with detail which is so char- 
acteristic of the European diplomat. The suc- 
cess of American diplomacy in meeting emer- 
gencies, he says further, is illustrated by the 
career of Mr. Washburne, our representative in 
France during the war of 1870-71. 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN DIPLOMAT. 


He had been a member of the American House of 
Representatives and an experienced politician of Illi- 
nois, with little knowledge of Europe and almost none 
of the French language. His diplomatic rank in Paris 
was low. Nuncio, ambassadors, some ministers pleni- 
potentiary, outranked him. The United States then 
had little reputation in Europe. But when the politi- 
cal revolution which followed the battle of Sedan per- 
plexed European diplomats, Mr. Washburne made it 
his business to do the work which lay next his hand, 
and he found a good deal of it. Within a few weeks 
the envoy who had stood near the bottom Of the list 
was become in effect the first diplomatic representative 
in France. How much credit for the gain was due to 
our Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, and how much to Mr. 
Washburne, is not known, but much was due to the 
latter. His protection of the Germans was efficient be- 
fore and during the siege. When the French Govern- 
ment moved to Versailles in consequence of the out- 
break of the Commune, Mr. Washburne formally 
established his legation there, but spent most of his 
time in Paris. He was helped by his extraordinary 
courage, no doubt, but courage is not a rare virtue. 
His common sense, leading him to disregard diplomatic 
traditions, contributed more than his courage to his 
success. Thus, he was able to save some proposed vic- 
tims from the Commune, and to comfort in prison the 
Archbishop of Paris, though he could not save him. 
Much of his action was irregular, and his establish- 
ment in Paris was criticised. Thus, he wrote: ‘‘This 
action, it must be admitted, was not entirely accept- 
able to the government at Versailles, and it was com- 
municated to me, as coming unofficially from that gov- 
ernment, that it would have been better for me to have 
joined all my diplomatic colleagues at Versailles, and 
not to have kept up any legation whatever in Paris. 
My answer to all this was that, while I desired to be as 
agreeable as possible to the government at Versailles, 
and not to be wanting in my loyaity to it, as minister of 
the United States, in any respect, yet that there were vast 
interests with which I was charged at Paris, and, how- 
ever disagreeable it might be to remain there, I owed a 
greater duty to the interests with which I was charged 
than I did to the mere etiquette which would have re- 
quired me to remain in Versailles.” 


That some disregard of diplomatic traditions 
does not always discredit a diplomat is proved 
by Mr. Washburne’s experience. 

He had aided and protected the Germans. In this 
way he had obtained the gratitude of Germany ; but 
the Germans were unpopular in France. He had dealt 


with the leaders of the Commune, some of them vile 
criminals as well as armed rebels. If his acts had 
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HON. ELIHU B. WASHBURNE. 


(American Minister to France during the Franco-Prussian 
War.) 


strained our relations with France, his successes would 
have been dearly bought. But his tact and common 
sense conciliated France. Momentary irritation soon 
disappeared. The.French ministers of foreign affairs 
were persons too considerable not to admire beneficent 
ability, even if its methods were unusual. Mr. Wash- 
burneé’s habit of dealing with men of all sorts as a man 
of business, not miuch troubled by the formalities of 
diplomatic etiquette, pleased every one. He earned the 
gratitude of the Germans, while keeping French good- 
will. His conduct improved our position in Europe. 


At the other side of the world, nearly thirty 
years later, America was represented in China 
by Mr. Conger, an American politician, who had 
little knowledge of China and only slight diplo- 
matic experience. 

An emergency arose, not provided for in the rules of 
diplomatic etiquette. While Mr. Conger’s achievements 
in the Boxer troubles were not so great as Mr. Wash- 
burne’s in France, yet it is understood that he was 
rather more than the equal of his trained brethren from 
England and the Continent of Europe. We have just 
achieved diplomatic success in Russia, having disre- 
garded diplomatic tradition so completely that our 
ignominious failure was generally predicted. This was 
the achievement of a President with neither diplomatic 
training nor a foreign secretary, speaking through an 
ambassador trained in business and politics. 


Secretaries of legation, continues Mr. Lowell, 
may and ought to be men of training and ability 
in handling detail. The chief, however, ought 


to be what he usually is,—a man of great re- 
source, initiative, and wide scope. 
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 Bigislnivens has been published in this country 

regarding the first attempt of the federal 
government to develop a source of coal supply 
to meet its own needs. ‘This enterprise, which 
has been conducted for more than thirty months 
in Albay province, Philippine Islands, is de- 
scribed at length in an illustrated article con- 
tributed to the Hngineering Magazine for January 
by Mr. Oscar H. Reinholt, who was associated 
with the work during the years 1903 and 1904. 

The economic conditions for the undertaking 
of such an enterprise were very favorable, since 
the Philippines had no established coal-mining 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MINING ITS OWN COAL. 


industry in private hands. It is no new thing, 
however, for governments to undertake the min- 
ing of coal. Since 1901, Cape Colony has been 
trying to purchase or to find and develop a coal 
mine, primarily for the needs of the government: 
railroads. New Zealand has now succeeded in 
opening two coal mines, avowedly to make the 
colonial railways independent of private produc 
tion of fuel and to regulate prices of coal by un- 
loading the surplus product on the market when- 
ever desired. The government of the Dutch 
East Indies has long operated state collieries on 
the island of Borneo. The Servian State Rail- 
way now actually con- 
trols about half the out- 
put of mineral fuel in 
that country. In South 
America, both Vene- 
zuela and the United 
States of Colombia have 
decided to embark in 
coal mining. These 
countries are not un- 
like the Philippines in 
the possession of unex- 
ploited mineral re- 
sources, particularly 
coal and lignite. 

The coal consump- 
tion of the Philippines 
is comparatively unim- 
portant, and practically 
all of the coal is im- 
ported. The local yield 
has never heretofore 
reached a record of 10,- 
000tons. Coal used in 
the Philippines comes 
from Japan and Austra- 
lia, New South Wales 
having lately taken the 
leadership from Japan 
in this respect. 

The coal measures in 
Albay are described by 
Mr. Reinholt as made 
up of alternate beds of 
shales, sandstones, 
clays, and black lignite 
or lignito- bituminous 
coal, besides a few small 
bands of limestone in 
their lower horizon. As 
many as five different 
beds of coal have been 





A PHILIPPINE COAL MINE LOCATED BY DRILLING. 





distinguished. These 
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measures increase in thickness, but apparently 
grow more and more barren of coal toward the 
north shore, where along Gaba Bay the sand- 
stones and shales of the upper portions of the 
measures may be regarded as trachyte tuffs slowly 
deposited in water. Although there are excep- 
tional seams of from twenty to thirty feet in 
thickness, the greatest normal thickness of any 
seam on the island, measured at the surface by 
Mr. Reinholt, did not exceed eight feet. 


PHILIPPINE COAL HAS BEEN TESTED. 


It has been found that the Philippine coal pos- 
sesses sufficient hardness and crushing strength 
to be practically unaffected by the rough usage 


incident to its being twice dumped down long ~ 


slides in the course of transportation. It is also 
found that the coal possesses coking qualities. 
It seems to be a low-grade bituminous or a 
lignito-bituminous coal, like the best soft coal 
of Yampa, Col., rather than a mere lignite. 

Mr. Reinholt concludes that since the Govern- 
ment has reason to believe that an abundant 
supply of really serviceable steaming coal exists 
in the Philippines, and has already gained much 
experience of a practical nature essential in 
deveioping these deposits, it should not hesitate 
to proceed with its mining operations, especially 
since the sole object of such operations would 
be the supplying, not of private wants, but of a 
single need of the federal government, by draw- 
ing upon one of its latent colonial resources. 





UNCLE SAM’S IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


ie the second of the series of papers contrib- 

uted to the Arena under the title “ Uncle 
Sam’s Romance with Science and the Soil,” Mr. 
Frank Vrooman describes some of the remark- 
able construction work undertaken by the Recla- 
mation Service of the national government with 
the view to the irrigation of arid portions of 
our great Southwest. Mr. Vrooman shows that 
less than four years from the date of President 
Roosevelt’s first message to Congress recom- 
mending national aid to irrigation and national 
control of the water-supply, construction work 
has been finished, or started, or planned and ap- 
proved, for the absolute creation out of Western 



































sand wastes of nearly two million acres of soil, 
an area which it is believed will add an addi- 
tional income of from thirty to one hundred 
millions to the American farmers’ wealth. As 
Mr. Vrooman tersely puts it, “Ten years more 
will see this work done ; twenty years more will 
see the work paid for from the soil created with 
the money in the United States Treasury, and 
with fifty thousand happy homes where the liz- 
ard and the rattlesnake find precarious livelihood 
to-day.” 

Several projects initiated by the Reclamation 
Service and now well under way, if not actually 
completed, are described in detail by Mr. Vroo- 
man. Space fails us to men- 
tion all of these important 
undertakings, but one of the 
most interesting in the series 
is that by which the Gunni- 
son River, in Colorado, will 
be carried through a six-mile 
tunnel now being driven 
through the granite, slate, 
and sandstone of the divide, 
the water being turned upon 
the soil of the Uncompahgre 
Valley, where it will refresh 
125,000 acres of land. 

At a point in the North 
Platte River three miles be- 
low the mouth of the Sweet- 
water, the service is building 
a dam across the solid-rock 
canyon 200 feet high. This 
dam will not only prevent 














UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY PORTAL, GUNNISON TUNNEL, COLORADO. 


destructive floods, but will 
store these waters in the 
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THE POWER PLANT IN GUNNISON CANYON. 
<It was necessary to construct a wagon-road for sixteen 
miles along the face of the canyon walls in order to bring 
in the machinery for the power plant.) 
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reclamation of 300,000 acres of land. The main 
canal, furnishing water in Wyoming and Ne- 
braska, will be 140 miles long, with a vast sys- 
tem of lateral canals. 








IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT WORKS. 











The Roosevelt dam in the Salt River Canyon, 
Arizona, will be 240 feet high, where the solid 
canyon walls are only 700 feet apart, and will 
hold back a lake 25 miles long and from one to 
two miles wide. Power will be developed here 
for pumping underground waters to augment 
the surface supply available for irrigation. It 
is estimated that 200,000 acres of land will be 
irrigated from this source. 

The Truckee-Carson project, by means of 
which water was turned, last June, on to 50,000 
acres of Nevada desert, was fully described in 
the Review or Reviews at that time. 

A large number of reconnoissance and prelim- 
inary surveys have been made, and plans are 
being prepared for numerous other projects in 
the several arid States and Territories. Many 
important investigations have been made of un- 
derground water resources of several drainage 
basins, with a view to utilizing the water in the 
various sections wherein the supply of surface 
water is inadequate. 

The success of the nation in the building and 
control of irrigation plants is declared by this 

writer to be so overwhelmingly brilliant that it i 
must lead eventually to the building and control 
of other public utilities and benefits, if not to 
the federal control of all human necessities... 
































INCE the completion of her first round-trip 

between Liverpool and New York, the 
Cunard turbine liner Carmania has been an ob- 
ject of much comment. The Carmaniu is the 
first of the great ocean liners to be equipped 
with the marine turbine engine, a full descrip- 
tion of which was given in the Review or RE- 
views for June, 1904. 

An illustrated article by Archibald 8. Hurd, 
in the January number of Cassier’s Magazine, 
describes-this great liner in detail. Her dimen- 
sions are as follows: Length over all, 672 feet ; 
breadth, 72 feet; draft of water, laden, 32 feet ; 
displacement, 29,866 tons. It seems that the 
Carmania is the result of a long series of experi- 
ments made at the Clydebank yard under the 
direction of Thomas Bell, the superintending 
engineer. Even before these experiments were 
begun an expert commission had been appointed, 


THE LARGEST TURBINE STEAMSHIP IN THE WORLD. 












in which the British Admiralty was represented, 
to make a thorough inquiry into the possibilities 
of the turbine. Thus, the whole subject had 
been carefully investigated before the ship was 
built. The new liner is sister ship to the Caro- 
nia, @ vessel which’has reciprocating engines. 
In all other respects the vessels are exactly alike. 

Notwithstanding the great size of the turbine 
machinery and the difficult questions associated 
with its details of design and construction, the 
Carmania was completed for service in a little 
more than twenty months. The keel plate of 
this ship is of exceptional thickness. There is 
a soundly-built double bottom which may be 
used for water ballast, the total capacity of 
which is 3,450 tons. Besides the double bottom, 
there are twelve bulkheads across the ship, bind- 
ing it together and at the same time insuring |; 
safety in case of collision. Much of the plating 
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on the deck and shell of the ship has been dou- 
bled in thickness, the plates used averaging 
about three tons in weight. Most of the rivet- 
ing was done by powerful hydraulic machinery. 
The vessel was designed to maintain a continu- 
ous speed at sea of eighteen knots. The turbine 
machinery consists of one high-pressure turbine 
placed on the center line of the ship, and two 
combined low-pressure and reversing turbines 
placed in the two wings, respectively,—there 
being, thus, three shafts, each driving a propel- 
ler. Apart from the gain in speed which the 
turbine confers, the Cunard Company attaches 
great importance to the absence of vibration and 
the increase in maneuvering power. It is also 
stated that the turbine needs less attention and 





















THE NEW TURBINE STEAMSHIP “*CARMANIA.” 


is less likely to develop defects than the recipro- 
cating engine. The comparative simplicity of 
the working of the turbine has had 
a good deal to do with the adop- 
tion of this new mode of propul- 
sion by the British Admiralty. 

In this vessel the principle of 
driving the auxiliary machinery 
by electric motors has been devel- 
oped to a considerable extent, and 
special attention has been given 
to the disposition of fans for the 
ventilation of the extensive pas- 
senger compartments. 

In addition to the usual 
telegraph and telephones to 
the engine-room, the after- 
bridge, and the bow, there 
is an installation for the con- 
trol of the whole of the 
water-tight bulkhead doors. 
These doors are fitted on the 
Stone- Lloyd principle, and 
can at the will of the captain 
be closed throughout the 
ship in a few seconds, thus 
rendering the vessel practi- 
cally unsinkable. Another 
interesting instrument fitted 
here is a submarine tele- 
phone, an appliance for lo- 
cating the position of light- 
ships or lighthouses in foggy 
or thick weather. 











TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE “CARMANIA,” SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
DECKS AND COMPARTMENTS, 
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ie the recoris of the last Arctic expedition, 

the second one financed by the late William 
Ziegler, shipwreck plays an important part. The 
leader of the expedition, Mr. Anthony Fiala, be- 
gins in the February J/cClure’s an account of 
the two years passed in the frozen north, in 
which the steam yacht America, formerly the 
whaler /’squimaux, of Dundee, disappeared under 
the ice. The ship left Norway in June, 1903, 
having on board thirty-nine men, with stores 
and equipment. At the islands of Trono and 
Archangel, the expedition shipped a number of 
ponies and dogs and additional stores. Ice was 
reached before the middle of July, and late in 
August the expedition sighted Teplitz Bay, 
where there were remains of the tent in which 
the Duke of Abruzzi and his expedition had 
wintered in 1899 and 1900. Here the expedi- 
tion was landed, and it was decided that the 


America herself should winter in the bay. The - 


party built a house on a ridge of rocks and set 
up a large tent, in which the ponies and dogs 
were stabled. Although the ship was more than 
a mile away, the dynamo on board supplied the 
current for an arclight at thecamp. One night, 
late in October, this are light suddenly went out, 
showing that connection with the ship was broken. 














THE “ AMERICA’S” LAST MOORINGS. 


(This photograph was taken by moonlight, during the six- 
months’ night of 1904.) 
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SHIPWRECKED IN THE ARCTIC. 


ANTHONY FIALA, AFTER THE FIRST WINTER ON THE FIRST 
EXPEDITION. 


During the severe storm that followed, the party 
on shore knew nothing of the ship’s whereabouts, 
but the captain and small crew who had been 
left aboard managed to navigate her in safety 
until the storm subsided. In November the ship 
was in great danger of being crushed by the ice, 
and the party went to work to save the stores. 
The most valuable of these were landed in safety. 
The ship did not at once go to pieces, but sur- 
vived through the month of December and the 
greater part of January. Finally, one night the 
ship sank, leaving no trace of her existence. The 
accompanying photograph was taken by Mr. 
Fiala, by moonlight, a few days before the ship 
was lost. 

Mr. Fiala then describes the start with the 
sledges and the search for two lost comrades, 
Porter and Vedoe, who finally rejoined the 
party. The expedition was then divided, the 
retreating party being led by Mr. Fiala in per- 
son, and the others remaining at Camp Abruzzi. 
The distance between Camp Abruzzi and Cape 
Flora, about one hundred and sixty miles, was 
covered in about sixteen days, by ponies and 
dogs. 

In the March number of J/cClure’s, Mr. Fiala 
will continue his account of his Arctic experi- 
ences, giving a résumé of the second year’s work 
and the arrival of the relief ship. 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
IN HUNGARY. 


T= great political ideas have been brought 

together in a very strange way in Hun- 
gary recently, where now an exhausting struggle 
between the unconstitutionally appointed gov- 
ernment and the Parliament,—that is, between 
ruler and people,—is being waged. 

In Budapest, on December 4, some extreme 
Socialists, in reality, adventurers and ruffians, 
who will do anything for money,—allied, it has 
been proven, with the government,—invaded the 
printing-house section of the city, and threat- 
ened to organize a strike, unless the newspapers 
should assume a more friendly attitude toward 
the governmental programme, and especially to- 
ward the policy of universal suffrage. The pres- 
ent Hungarian Government, which represents 
“merely the King’s will against that of the na- 
tion,” is using universal suffrage as a catchword 
for the masses, so that their attention may be di- 
verted from pressing political questions, such as 
army and foreign-policy reforms. 

The printing office of the Budapesti Mirlap 
(Budapest News) was attacked by armed mobs, 
but the printers and the editors repulsed them. 
All attempts of the socialistic leaders to arrange 
a strike were thwarted by these printers. 

A very brief summary of the fundamental 
views of the newspapers shows more clearly the 
circumstances in Hungary than any long ex- 
planation. There are really only two large news- 
papers which seem to support the government. 


JOURNALS SUPPORTING THE GOVERNMENT. 


One of these is the Pesther Lloyd, a German 
journal, the organ of the bankers, brokers, and 
merchants,—in fact, the newspaper of those who 
have business relations with Austria, and who are 
indifferent toward the Hungarian national rights. 
The publisher is Mr. Max Falk, an old friend of 
the ministers. This paper holds the opinion 
that Hungary must be on amicable terms with 
her ruler and with Austria, even if her interests 
are thus sacrificed. Further, it holds that the 
economical conditions should be considered first, 
and that political questions concerning Hungary 
should be postponed,—that is, left to a gradual 
development. These questions are,—a separate 
tariff-territory, Hungarian language in the Hun- 
garian Army, and visible signs of the equal 
rank of Hungary in the foreign service. This 
postponement is all the more necessary, because 
the ruler does not favor changes made in exist- 
ing conditions. It is his opinion that the pres- 
ent state of conditions corresponds with the 


agreement of 1867, which is a fundamental law. 
The Pesther Lloyd has been the semi-official Ger- 
man organ of the Liberal party and the govern- 
ment. 

The other influential journal favoring the gov- 
ernment is Az Ujsdg (The News). Its publisher 
is Mr. Edmund Gajary. a very firm friend of the 
late Premier, Count Tisza. It is regarded as 
the paper of Count Tisza. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples are the same as those of the Pesther Lloyd. 

Both these journals advocate universal suf- 
frage as a democratic measure, and accuse the 
opposition coalition of being untrue to their own 
platform, because they have wanted to postpone 
universal suffrage in favor of military reforms. 
It must be remembered in this connection that, 
on the question of universal suffrage, both pa- 
pers have forsaken the Liberal party, because 
this party is strictly against universal suffrage. 
Count Tisza has written. many articles in Az 
Ujsdg, declaring that there are numerous ele- 
ments in Hungary, such as the uneducated Slo- 
vaks and Roumanians, which are not yet ripe 
for universal suffrage, having no political con- 
sciousness. 

Less influential papers are on the govern- 
ment’s side, the Mayyar Nemzet (Hungarian Na- 
tion), the semi-official paper of all Hungarian 
governments, and the //aladas (Progress), re- 
cently established by the government. Both of 
these papers are fighting for the idea, stated sev- 
eral times by the present Premier, that the mili- 
tary reforms are matters for the King exclu- 
sively, and should not be interfered with by 
Parliament. The Nemzet remarks : 


The enemies of universal suffrage are not satisfied 
with the government’s proposition. That is right. It 
is incomprehensible that they should treat the proposi- 
tion with sarcasm and deny its seriousness. But they 
will mislead no one. The fact is undeniable that the gov- 
ernment really intends to establish universal suffrage. 

The Nepszava (People’s Voice), the organ of 
the extreme Social Democrats, who work inter- 
nationally, advocates the government policy. It 
is very hostile toward the better classes, and en- 
deavors to terrify them by inciting riots in the 
towns. 


ORGANS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


The journals of greatest influence and largest 
circulation are with the Opposition. The best- 
known of these is the Budupesti Hirlap (Buda- 
pest News), published by the celebrated art 
critic and dramatist, Eugene Rakosi. The //ir- 
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FRANCIS KOSSUTH. 
(Leader of the Independent party in the Hungarian Diet.) 


lap is independent of all parties. It very often 
publishes articles by Count Andrassy and Count 
Apponyi, leaders of the Opposition. The essen- 
tial point of these articles is, that in Hungary 
only such a policy as corresponds with the will 
of the parliamentary majority is possible. Con- 
sequently, the appointment of the present gov- 
ernment is contrary to the constitution, and the 
endeavors of the government to carry out the 
wishes of the King represent the idea of abso- 
lute rule. The present government has no right 
to set forth any programme, and above all uni- 
versal suffrage, a question which is by no means 
yet ripe. Universal suffrage is worth nothing 
if parliamentary rights are restricted. 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPERS. 


The newspapers of the Independent party are 
the Fyyetertes (Concord), Budapest, and Mag- 
yarorszdg (Hungary). The leading political con- 
tributor of these papers is Mr. Francis Kossuth, 
president of the Independent party, son of Louis 
Kossuth, the celebrated leader of the Hungarian 
struggle for independence in 1848. These news- 
papers urge the complete separation of Hungary 
from: Austria, without, however, a change of 
dynasty. Consequently, having dissolved the 
agreement of 1867, Hungary should maintain a 
separate army and a separate foreign service. 


- 


Concerning the actual situation, Mr. Kossuth 
writes (in the Budapest) the following : 


In Hungary order is turned upside down, the consti- 
tution has been destroyed, dynastical loyalty is being 
jeopardized ; the government has allied itself with an- 
archy; all for the sole purpose that the Hungarian 
interests shall not be carried out against the German- 
dom (Deutschthum) of the army. At the same time, 
by universal suffrage Germandom will be thwarted in 
Austria. Let this be understood by every thinking 
man! However that may be, and however deep the con- 
fusion of ideas may be shown by the facts mentioned 
above, we have before us the dominating fact that the 
ruler expects to grant rights to the people; consequently, 
the popular representing body, the Parliament, can- 
not refuse these rights offered by the ruler to the peo- 
ple. It is absolutely impossible, however, for these 
rights to be born by an unlawful birth and as a result 
of anti-constitutional proceedings. They must come in 
a legal way to the people. Then, if the King really ap- 
proves of universal suffrage, he should remove the gov- 
ernment, which prevents the function of the legisla- 
ture, and, by its every act, only serves to widen the 
breach between the King and the nation. 


According to almost all the publications of 
Hungary, these sentences sum up the standpoint 
of Hungarian public opinion in regard to the 


‘King’s and the government’s policy. 


The organ of the New Party is called Pesti 
Hirlap (Pest News). The name is taken from 
the title of Louis Kossuth’s paper in 1848, when 
Buda and Pest were not yet united. The political 
leader of this paper is Baron Desiderius Banffy, 
the late Premier and Lord Steward, now the 
president of the New Party. The Pest: Hirlap 
holds to the platform of the New Party. It 
would maintain the agreement of 1867, but it 
fights for the realization of the Hungarian na- 
tional aims in the army, in the foreign service, 
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in the royal court, and in the separation of the 
Hungarian tariff territory from the Austrian. 
It advocates extension of the suffrage. In a 
recent issue, in speaking of the government's 
suffrage plan, this journal said : 

Here we have the idea of universal suffrage,—a clean, 


majestic, noble idea. But so many dirty politicians 
have used it that it has become almost unsympathetic 


to the people. Moreover, they have added to it and . 


made it unpleasant for the Hungarian taste. We must 
clean this idea by the force of truth to make it accept- 
able and enjoyable to the Hungarian nation. 


There are two other small papers, each rep- 


resenting the views of a political ‘association. 
The Alkotmany (Constitution) is the paper of 
the People’s: Party, which is Catholic and con- 
servative. It joined the Opposition coalition, 
and now attacks the government from the point 
of view that it is unconstitutional, that it is 
allied with irreligious Socialists, and that it rep- 
resents the extreme of demagogy. The Hazank 
(Our Country) is the organ of the Hungarian 
Agrarians, who do not constitute a separate 
political party, but who have partisans in all 
political parties. In political spirit it is closely 
related to the Budapesti Hirlap. 


CANADA’S RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


T WO years ago the Dominion of Canada estab- 

lished a “ Board of Railway Commission- 
ers” with far greater power than it is now pro- 
posed to give to any commission or court in the 
United States. The experience of the Canadian 
railroads under the control of this commission is 
of interest in its bearing on the question of fed- 
eral rate control now before Congress. - In a 
symposium on “Federal Control of Railroad 
Rates” contributed to the new J/oody’s Magazine 
(New York) for January, the Hon. Robert Bick- 
erdike, M.P., of Montreal, gives a brief account 
of the results of the Canadian experiment. 

The present commission, which took the place 
of the Railway Committee of the Canadian Privy 
Council, consists of three members appointed by 
the Governor-in-Council, who are to hold office, 
during good behavior, for ten years. The pres- 
ent chief commissioner is Judge Killam; the 
other commissioners are Professor Mills and Mr. 
Bernier ; the traffic expert is Mr. Hardwell, an 
experienced railroad man. No commissioner is 
permitted to have a financial interest in any 
railroad. - 

All freight tariffs have to be submitted by the 
companies to the Railway Commissioners, who 
may approve or change them. Tolls (rates) may 
be for the whole or any particular part of the 
line, but they must always, under substantially 
similar circumstances, be charged equally to all 
persons ; no reduction or advance shall be made. 


THE BOARD REGULATES RATES, SPEED, AND EVEN 
CONSTRUCTION. 


No toll may be charged which unjustly discrimi- 
nates between different localities. The board shall not 
approve any toll which for like goods or passengers, 
carried under substantially similar conditions in the 
same direction over the same line, is greater for a 
Shorter than a longer distance, unless the board is 
satisfied that, owing to competition, it is expedient to 


do so. Where carriage is partly by rail and partly by 
water, and the tolls in a single sum, the board may 
require the company to declare, or may determine, 
what portion is charged in respect of carriage by rail, 
to prevent discrimination. Freight tariffs are governed 
by a classification which the board must approve, and 
the object is to have this classification uniform. Rail- 
ways shall, when directed by the board, place any 
specified goods in any stated class. Tariffs shall be in 
such form and give such details as the board may pre- 
scribe. The maximum mileage tariff shall be filed with 
the board and be subject to its approval; when ap- 
proved, the company shall publish it in the Canadian 
Gazette, the official publication. As respects this act, 
the board is invested with the rights, privileges, and 
powers of a superior court. None, therefore, may op- 
pose it. 

The board may regulate the speed of trains and even 
such particulars as the blowing of whistles. Shortly 
after the big fire in Toronto, the railways were at war 
regarding the site for and the building of a large sta- 
tion. The board took a hand in the game and directed 
what should be done. At the time of writing there are 
several questions as to overhead crossings and the cross- 
ing by one road of the other under consideration, so 
that the board has also practical control of construction. 


GAINS FROM PUBLICITY. 


One of the great safeguards under the present 
law, says Mr. Bickerdike, is publicity. Formerly 
the roads made their own rates, just as they do 
in the United States, and there was no appeal 
fromthem. There were discriminations in favor 
of large shippers. When the commission as- 
sumed control the Canadian roads were carrying 


‘flour at a lower rate than grain. The commis- 


sion at once put the raw article on the same 
basis as the finished product. Some roads were 
charging as much on cattle from Toronto to 
Montreal as from Detroit to Montreal—a dis- 
crimination in favor of United States cattle. 
This practice also was stopped. The commission 
reduced the rates on beans to a grain basis. 
Many other adjustments have been made. Both 
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tariff and classification are under control of the 
commission, and must be published officially be- 
fore they can take effect. Heavy penalties are 
provided for illegal departure from them. 


In Canada there are ten freight classifications. For- 
merly the rate could be manipulated by transferring the 
freight from one classification to the other. Recent ef- 
forts to change the classification, being given the neces- 
sary publicity, met with opposition, and the commission 
now has the matter under consideration. Formerly 
telegraph poles, railway ties, etc., were carried by special 
contract only. As it was not to the interest of the rail- 
ways to have the ties leave the country,—thus decreasing 
the supply and proportionately increasing the price,— 
the roads, by the imposition of high classification or 
tariffs, or car shortage and other devices with which 
they are familiar, made it so difficult for shippers to get 
their poles and ties out that the production began to 
show a large decrease, it is said. These articles have 
now been placed in the classification book and have to 
be carried at lumber rates. 


COMPLAINTS OF SHIPPERS. 


The commissioners, according to Mr. Bicker- 
dike, have attended satisfactorily to the appeals 
of shippers, although not all such appeals have 
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been granted, many having been found to be un- 
just to the railroads. Many cases have been ad- 
justed at meetings between the railroad officials 
and the commissioners. 

A few weeks ago a complaint was made by 
local grain and milling industries that export 
grain was receiving preference over them in the 
assignment of cars during a shortage. As a 
means of temporary relief the commission di- 
rected what proportion of cars should be devoted 
to local shippers. The commission promises to 
go into the subject fully and thoroughly, in order 
to deal with the problem fairly during the crop 
movement of 1906. 

Mr. Bickerdike says in conclusion : 

It may be objected by many in the United States, 
that the railroads there will gain their ends by bribing 
the commissioners. The safeguards, in Canada, against 
this are the character of the commissioners and the 
tariff officer, thetr high office and liberal remuneration, 
the importance of the business interests at stake, and 
the publicity given to the appeals made to the board 
and to its decisions. Not one word of doubt has been 
heard upon this question in Canada, and safeguards, 
such as the above, should surely be sufficient also in 
the United States. 


AMERICAN MORALITY ON ITS TRIAL. 


il Anglo-American, writing in Blackwood's 

Magazine on this subject apropos of the 
recent life-insurance scandals, says that the his- 
torian of the McKinley and Roosevelt adminis- 
trations will have an unprecedentedly difficult 
task owing to the mysteries of modern finance 
that he will have to unravel. Without denying 
or excusing “ graft” and “ boodling,” the writer 
says that it is but an infinitesimal fraction of 
the American public that even gets a chance to 
plunder its neighbors ; and, what is more im- 
portant, it is but an infinitesimal fraction, in his 
opinion, that would take such a chance, if they 
had it. 

‘The mass of the American people are certainly 
as honest as those of any other country. They 
have quite as high a moral standard as our own, 
and are equally successful in living up to it.” 

Moreover, even if the 70 per cent. of Ameri- 
cans living outside the great cities desired to 
eat bread other than that of honest industry, 
“the American woman is there to brace them 
up.” For the much-abused, severely-criticised 
American woman is, says the writer, now, as 
always, a great moral power. So long as she 
holds her present position in her own household 
and in society, American morals are safe. There 
are many varieties of good women in the world, 


he says, but the good American woman appar- 
ently excelleth them all. From “Anglo-Ameri- 
can's”’ description of her, it would seem that she 
is a twentieth-century edition of Solomon’s 
Virtuous Woman. 

So far as the 83,000,000 of American people 
are concerned, then, the recent scandals may be 
considered abnormal. The whole American 
press has pilloried the dishonest millionaires. 

“We phlegmatic Britons can hardly realize 
either the audacity of the millionaire ‘boodlers’ 
or the vehemence of the popular indignation 
that has so suddenly overwhelmed: them. Both 
are, however, characteristically American.” , 

Many breaches have been made even in cita- 
dels of corruption like Tammany Hall; and al- 
together, according to this writer, boodling and 
grafting of all kinds have received a severe blow. 
But the most serious danger of all, the one real- 
ly most concerning level-headed Americans, still 
remains,—the influence of excessive wealth on 
the moral and material well-being of the com- 
munity. The November elections, however, 
proved that the American people were firmly 
resolved to resist the tyranny of the corrup- 
tionists and vindicate the honor of their Ameri- 
can citizenship. “The cormorant millionaire 
gang,” however, still remains, 
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BOSSISM IN ENGLISH POLITICS: 


A MERICANS have grown accustomed to the 
thought that the evils of political bossism 

are peculiarly American,—something unknown 
in any other country. Foreign writers, especi- 
ally English writers, have encouraged this belief 
by their expressions of horror and surprise at 
the revelations made from time to time of our 
political life. Weare, therefore, hardly prepared 
for the frank confessions made in a current num- 
ber of one of the English periodicals. These 
confessions were written before the recent gen 
eral election, but it 1s to be assumed that condi- 
tions have not materially changed in recent years. 
“A Candid Candidate” reveals in the Grand 
Magazine the inner working of «The Machinery 
of British Elections.” He strips the paint and 
clothes from the electoral fetich and shows how 
the wires work. He says that the two large 
parties, as a matter of fact, through their cen- 
tral organizations in London, are controlled and 
directed by some six or twelve active and ingen- 
ious workers, who may often take all their 
orders from one. man This man, although his 
name is possibly not known outside a very nar- 
row circle, exercises an authority greater than 
the Prime Minister. The writer then shows how 
it is the caucus, local and national, rather than 
the people, who select the candidates. He says: 


A large majority of the constituencies are either not 
rich enough or not self-sacrificing enough to provide 
their local organizations with sufficient funds to carry 
through the great expenses of a campaign. Take a 
town with some fifteen thousand voters, nearly all of 
them belonging tothe very poorest classes. Any section 
of them, desirous of nominating a candidate, must find 
about £125 a year for registration expenses, £150 a year 


for an election agent, some £50 a year for miscellaneous . 


expenses, and about £1,000 for every election. Now, a 
very active association in such a constituency may con- 
gratulate itself on having done very well if it contrives 
to collect £50 a year. Accordingly, two courses alone 
are open. Either the association must find a candidate 
sufficiently rich and enthusiastic to pay his own ex- 
penses, or else they must solicit the assistance of the 
central caucus, which will take advantage of possessing 
the purse-strings. 


“ ADVICE” FROM HEADQUARTERS, 


When the secretary of the local association 
solicits the London wire-pullers, he receives a 
letter of the following kind : 


“DEAR SIR,—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, and are prepared to give favorable con- 
sideration to your request for financial assistance at 
the coming election, provided that you are willing to 
support a suitable candidate. In the event of your not 
having made any choice up to the present, we beg to 
suggest that you should hear an address by Mr: Carpet- 


Bagger, K.C., who is a stanch party man and emi- 
nently suited to represent your borough.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. TADPOLE.” 

Reading between the lines, he quickly understands 
that, unless Mr. Carpet-Bagger be adopted, little or no 
financial assistance will be forthcoming. 


THE GENESIS OF THE CARPET-BAGGER. 


The carpet-bagger is forthwith, with more or 
less reluctance, adopted by the local association. 
The writer goes on to ask, How is it that Mr. 
Tadpole is so eager to recommend Mr. Carpet- 
Bagger? He answers : 


The secret history of the affair may be told in a few 
words. Mr. Carpet-Bagger has made a fair competency 
at the bar by dint of soporific discourses on Chancery 
cases. He has-just taken silk, and he finds his practice 
is dwindling away. A zealous political friend plays 
upon his ambitions and suggests to him that he would 
make anexcellent solicitor-general. He hasnever taken 
the faintest interest in politics, but his experience at the 
bar has taught him to prefer the winning side. So he 
is easily persuaded to consider himself a Conservative 
or a Liberal, as the case may be, and he trots round with 
a letter of introduction to the central agent in Parlia- 
ment Street or St. Stephen’s Chambers. 

He is ushered into a luxurious office, where, ‘‘ after 
compliments” (as the Orientals cynically express it), a 
very polite gentleman inquires insinuatingly, ‘* What 
sum, my dear sir, are you prepared to subscribe to the 
funds of the Central Association?” Mr. Carpet-Bagger 
had had no idea of subscribing anything. But it is 
pointed out to him that, though he is so famous at 
the bar, he is utterly unknown in political life; in 
other words, to put it vulgarly, he must pay hig 
footing. 

Then a process of haggling ensues. He had been led 
to hope that the central office would nominate him and 
pay all expenses. The central office, on the other hand, 
considers that its nomination 1s a highly coveted favor ; 
indeed, almost a marketable commodity. It suggests 
that he should pay all his expenses and subscribe £1,000 
tothe central tund. Eventually a compromise is proba- 
bly found. Either Mr. Carpet- Bagger provides half the 
expenses and subscribes £250, or he subscribes nothing 
and pays all his expenses, or he subscribes £800 and the 
central agency pays all his expenses, as the case may be. 
Tn any case, if he is prepared to pay the piper, he is 
foisted upon a constituency with which he has neither 
acquaintance nor sympathy. As to his political opin- 
ions, he is placed in the position of a receiver of stolen 
goods on a basis of ‘No questions asked,” except, of 
course, the one question, ‘‘ Will you place yourself un- 
reservedly in the hands of the party whips?” 


The rest of the article is racily written, but is 
more apt to promote cynicism than respect for 
the political conscience. If the practices de 
scribed by «‘ A Candid Candidate ” prevailed in 
the last general election, they were commonly 
ignored in the newspaper reports that reached 
America. 
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THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION SINCE THE 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


N the course of the seven years following the 
first Hague Conference, writes Professor 
Lammach (himself one of the members of the 
tribunal) in the Deutsche Revue, more than thirty 
arbitration treaties have been signed and ratified. 


All the European powers except Russia have con- 
cluded such compacts. Most of the agreements are re- 
stricted in scope and time (usually five years), but the 
Dutch-Danish treaty of 1904 makes it obligatory to 
submit ‘‘all differences and all quarrels which cannot 
be settled by diplomatic means” to a court of arbitra- 
tion. The Swedish-Norwegian treaty proposes that the 
court itself. be the umpire as to whether a difference 
touches the vital interests of the state. 


It is greatly to be deplored, the writer con- 
tinues, that the United States, whose attitude re- 
garding arbitration at the conference, and more 
particularly since, was so creditable, should, on 
account of a constitutional conflict between the 
President and the Senate, have failed to ratify 
the seven arbitration treaties which it had con. 
cluded. 

While at first there appeared to be a tendency 
to allow the Hague Tribunal to sink into desue- 
tude for lack of occupation, it has since, thanks to 
the initiative of President Roosevelt and the in 
defatigable French Senator d’Estournelles, stead- 
ily grown in significance. One of the advantages 
of settling disagreements by a court of arbitra- 
tion is the celerity and completeness of their dis- 
posal; questions are quickly decided which 
might otherwise drag on for years and be a con- 
stant menace to peace. Professor Lammach con- 
cludes : 


One of the most beneficent effects which would result 
from the regular activity of the Hague Tribunal would 
be that it might become the organ of the development 
of a definite international law. Nothing would better 
answer the spirit of that law—which is intended to 
rule states and regulate their mutual concerns—than 
that it should arise out of the practice of a court sum- 
moned by the disputants themselves and internation- 
ally recognized. As the decisions of the English courts 
have, in the course of centuries, become the source of 
the English common law, the decisions of a general 
court of all states might likewise become the source 
of a law common to all states. More particularly 
might this be the case where entirely new problems are 
concerned, as, for instance, in colonial law. 1t would 
seem especially fitting that colonial differences should 
be submitted to a court of arbitration, since they do not 
touch the essence of the power of the state. It would 
be particularly important, in this connection, to enun- 
ciate generally acknowledged principles regarding the 
acquisition of territory and the rights and duties of 
possession, in order to do away with the principle of the 
balance of power hitherto prevailing, which leads all 


nations to new annexations of territory, and only post- 
pones but does not remove the possibility of conflict. 


"For International Reconciliation.” 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant contributes 
to the Revue de Parts an article entitled «The 
Two Policies.” He says every country will no 
doubt continue to increase its naval and military 
forces, and on every side the result must be dis- 
content and the paralysis of labor and com- 
merce. And the more the external situation is 
strained, the more difficult does the internal 
situation become. The progress of militarism 
precipitates socialism, and revolution and an- 
archy supersede socialism. Already, however, 
several countries have been feeling the necessity 
of opposing to the contagion of militarism a 
new policy of peace. This is not the peace of 
poets and philosophers, nor is it disarmament. 
On all sides an irresistible need for intercourse 
between nations is manifest, and it is to meet 
this need for intercommunication, exchange, and 
mutual education that the Committee of Inter- 
national Conciliation of the Hague Tribunal has 
been founded. 


Is This a New Problem for the Second Hague 
Conference ? 


Could the second Hague Conference properly 
consider the question of the use of the military 
power in the suppression of internal revolt ? 
The opinion of the well-known Russian monthly 
review, Wyestnik Yevropy (St. Petersburg), edited 
by the famous Stasulevich, as to the atrocities 
committed by the army in attempting to put 
down the present Liberal movement is as follows : 


The sad events of the past few months give rise to 
new and very important questions, which should be in- 
cluded in the programme of the coming international 
peace conference at The Hague. If, for wars with for- 
eign nations, certain limiting rules are established, 
should they not be considered as binding also in the 
matter of military activity in domestic affairs whenever 
it is necessary to quell an uprising of a people or at 
attempts to put an end to domestic disturbances and 
commotions? Is it possible or proper that in such cases 
the force of arms should be used without any regula. 
tions or limiting rules? It seems to us that for the in 
fliction of internal chastisement there should also exist 
some distinct general rules, which are independent of 
the arbitrariness of the governments interested in them, 
and which are subject to the control of the whole civil 
ized world. The Hague Conference would have a per 
fect right to discuss this question during its survey of 
the principles and customs of international law. Such 
an extension of its functions would be 1n perfect accord 
not only with the general nature of this international! 
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conference, but also with the practical interests of the 
signatory governments. There is no doubt that the in- 
ternational or civil military operations in any of the 
large European countries directly or indirectly touch 
the interests of the other powers, and cannot be con- 
sidered as indifferent for Europe or even for humanity 
at large. 

According to general law, continues this Rus- 
sian journal, foreign intervention in the internal 
affairs of a strange power is permitted only in 
exceptional cases, when the local government is 
not in a condition to control the disturbed situa- 
tion, which threatens the lives and property of 
foreign subjects, or which may overstep the 
recognized limits in quelling disorders, thus 
violating the principles of humanity. Such, for 
example, was the case during the Bulgarian, 
Candian, Armenian, and Macedonian massacres 
in Turkey, although, to be sure, the special 
point of view, long established in regard to 
Turkey, cannot be applied to the other powers 
of Europe. But this example shows that the 
inner relations and conditions in foreign coun- 
tries sometimes enter absolutely into the com- 
petency of international law. 

It is self-evident that, between the provisions of the 
application of military power in a foreign war and 
against internal disturbances, there should exist no di- 
rect contradiction. The methods which are not per- 
mitted to be used against an external foe must not and 


cannot be applied in the struggle against a dissatis- 
fied or revolting part of the population of the native 
country. If upon the capture of a hostile city it is pro- 
hibited to kill peaceful citizens and to destroy private 
dwellings, much more obligatory this prohibition should 
be during the so-called restoration of order in any of 
the cities of the Fatherland. 


During the recent uprisings at Baku, Odessa, 
and other cities, however, the commanders of the 
army, says M. Stasulevich, did not observe those 
general principles of military law which, for ex- 
ample, the Japanese followed at the taking of 
Port Arthur or Dalny. 


The artillery destroyed public and private buildings, 
pretending that some shots had been fired from them. 
Rifle volleys were poured into unarmed citizens, among 
them women and children, while in extreme cases it 
would have sufficed to use cold steel against the unlaw- 
ful gathering. The plunder and pogramy (massacres 
of the Jews) were often carried on under the protection 
and cover of the troops. Multitudes of people who had 
gathered in private dwellings were burned in the pres- 
ence of the military detachments and the police. All 
this happened as if according to a preconceived plan, 
with the aim to annihilate the alleged rebels. In no 
war have such abuses of the military power been wit- 
nessed as in the actions of our army, especially the Cos- 
sacks, toward the peaceful inhabitants of Russian cities 
and villages. No victorious army leader has ever issued 
such threatening orders as our generals at the restora- 
tion of order in the cities of the kingdom of Poland. 





WHAT 


MAY THE CZAR’S. GOVERNMENT EXPECT FROM 


ITS ARMY? 


T= constantly spreading internal disorders 

which threaten the stability of the exist- 
ing government may finally lead to the over- 
throw of the Romanovs. The war which the 
revolutionary forces are now waging against the 
bureaucracy will be decided largely by the atti- 
tude that the bulk of the army is to assume in 
the matter. In this connection, therefore, it is 
very instructive to read the authoritative testi- 
mony of General Tzerpitzki, commander of the 
Tenth Army Corps, on the morale and the organ- 
ization of the army as demonstrated by the Jap- 
anese War. His letter, recently published in the 
Russ, is, according to the Vyestnik Yevropy, a 
powerful “indictment of our entire military sys- 
tem.” Some months previously he had already 
stated, in writing to the latter journal : 


You are quite right in saying that a whole year of 
war failed to bring to the fore a single leader, yet it is 
but proper to ask whence such leaders are to come in 
ourarmy. Generals do not drop down from the skies ; 
they are a creation of the army. . . . Our army, thanks 
to the prevailing absurd and pernicious bureaucratic 


régime, has become unproductive in this respect; it 
has ceased to develop good line officers, but has been 
producing, on the other hand, officers with whom it is 
impossible to achieve military success. Protection and 
favoritism have built a nest in our army in the shadow 
of the bureaucracy. Former officers in the Imperial 
Guard could always secure important appointments 
notwithstanding their physical disability and mental 
incapacity. 

The general then gives a list of such persons 
assigned to important positions. ‘One old man 
of seventy-eight,” he says further, “who had 
not mounted a horse for ten years,” admitted to 
General Tzerpitzki that “he never had the pa- 
tience to read through a single work on mili- 
tary matters.” ... ‘He was a mere child in 
his conception of military affairs, and regarded 
all his subordinates in the district as serfs.” . . . 
‘‘ Another one tried by his haughty demeanor 
to transform all his subordinates into slaves.” 
. . . The commander of a third military district 
was ‘“‘a feeble old man, taking no interest what- 
soever in the army. His duties were performed 
by his assistant, a dissipated idler, who devoted 
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most of his time to flirtations with the wives of 
his subordinates. A fourth military district 
was commanded by an old man of eighty, who 
was so feeble that, in 1900, he inspected the 
brigade then commanded by Tzerpitzki from his 
carriage. . . . Our army, continues the general, 
has become a great aggregation of slaves, thanks 
to the bureaucratic régime, and it goes without 
saying that heroes do not come from among 
slaves. 

Military discipline in our army has been replaced by 
flunkeyism. ... Our army is ignorant, illiterate, and 
unpatriotic. . . . Allquestions given to the officers or en- 
listed men elicit the same stereotyped answer, ‘‘Nemogu 
zuat” (I cannot know). This answer is the result of 
ignorance, stupidity, and absolute indifference to duty. 
Our famine-stricken, beggared, and oppressed people, 
kept in darkness, cannot be a patriotic people, for all 
its interests are centered in the desire to secure bread 
in order to keep body and soul together .. . since the 
movement for liberation, of the sixties, has retroyressed 
rather than progressed, and has become an aggregation 
of slaves governed by bureaucrats. The leaders of the 
army, from the seniors down, were engaged in acquir- 
ing fortunes by graft... . 

When one of the military hospitals needed 
additional funds, amounting to only three hun- 
dred rubles a year, it took fifteen months to se- 
cure official sanction; whereas when General 


Kuropatkin became Minister of War, “a house 
was bought for him after a féw days’ inspection, 
at a cost to the government of more than a mil- 
lion rubles, and its annual maintenance cost 
from forty to sixty thousand rubles. .. .” 


When the Minister of War decided to have a sum- 
mer residence at Yalta, a whole estate was immediately 
rented for him, and cost the government twenty-five 
thousand rubles annually. All these expenditures 
were not placed before the council of the war ministry, 
and were not legally sanctioned. Having decided to 
make excursions on the Neva, the Minister of War 
purchased for himself, at the government’s expense, a 
steam yacht, which was likewise maintained at the 
government’s expense. With a salary of thirty-two 
thousand rubles a year, and an additional allowance 
for current expenses, General Kuropatkin ordered the 
payment to himself of eight thousand rubles annually 
for commanding the military forces of Finland after 
the latter no longer existed. ... It is impossible to 
make progress under such conditions. Why is # that 
in other countries cabinet officers live like private 
persons? I visited Count Caprivi several times. He 
lived with his sister in a six-room apartment on the 
third floor, drove about in hired cabs, and was respected 
by everybody. Why is it, then, that in so poor a 
country as ours, where half of the population almost 
starves to death from year to year, the cabinet officers 
and other highly placed personages must live in im- 
perial style? 





THE RECENT DISORDERS IN THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 


6 HE storm of insurrection in Russia” 

(writes Herman Rosenthal in the New 
York Staats-Zeitung) “rages now also in my old 
home, on the banks of the Duna, and it will 
surely inflict much injury and will destroy much 
life ere it shall have spent its force. The Letts, 
the aborigines of the Baltic coast, have possessed 
themselves of the local government machinery 
and have proclaimed a Baltic republic. How 
long this condition of anarchy is to prevail in 
Livonia and Courland is known to the gods 
alone.” 


I well remember the sturdy race of the Letto-Slavic 
peasants. I grew up among them, and came in intimate 
contact with educated and uneducated Letts, and must 
admit that in my youth I always ielt a kindly sym- 
pathy for them. I admired their tenacity, their won- 
derful industry, and their iron will that permitted them 
to rid themselves of the burden of slavery which they 
bore for centuries, and to emerge victorious from under 
the yoke of a medieval feudal system which remained 
in force until comparatively recent times. My faithful 
Lettish nurse taught me in my childhood her musical 
language—the youngest daughter of Sanskrit—and her 
beautiful, melancholy songs and fairy tales. The sad 
song, “‘ Szell mene randame Danse” (play me a dance, 
of weeping), used to move me to tears, while her half- 


heathen St. John’s Day songs transported me to the 
wonderland of nymphs and fairies of the forest. 


After reviewing the history of the Letts under 
the German knights, the Poles, the Swedes, and 
the Russians, the author states that, “notwith- 
standing all the reforms of Catherine II., the 
condition of the Baltic peasants under Russia 
soon became even worse than it had been under 
Swedish rule.” 


It was only under Alexander I. (1804) that real meas- 
ures were introduced for the amelioration of their con- 
dition. A limit was placed to tax impositions upon 
them, they were allowed to become the actual owners 
of their property properly acquired, and they were ac- 
corded the right to transmit their lands to, their heirs. 
They were, however, still tied down to the soil, for they 
were forbidden by law to leave their homes. ‘The estate- 
owner could still sell his peasants, but not without the 
lands to which they were attached. This condition of 
affairs affected unfavorably also the interest of the 
landlords, and the Esthonian nobility proposed to the 
government that they be allowed to liberate their serfs, 
—on condition, however, that the land remain in the 
possession of the landlords. Their proposition was ac- 
cepted, and new peasant laws were issued on May 23, 
1816. The nobility of Courland accepted the new ar- 
rangement in 1817, and forced thereby its acceptance 
also by the Livonian nobility (1818). The Lettish peas- 
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ants have since that time bought back a considerable 
portion of the land, although they still remain in debt 
to the estate-owners under the new mortgage system, 
whose administration is known even now as the Serf 
Department. Many peasants are thus obliged to pay 
tribute to the estate-owners. 


The Russification of the Baltic provinces be- 
gan in 1879 with the introduction of the Russian 
system of municipal administration of 1870. 
Russian police and Russian justices of the peace 
came in 1881. These were followed by the 
Russian government commissioners, who were 
given, in 1884, control over all matters concern- 
ing the peasantry, an arrangement which affected 
for the worse the already strained relations be- 
tween the peasants and the nobility. The use 
of the Russian language was made obligatory in 
school instruction, exception being made only in 
favor of religious instruction. The German uni. 
versity of Dorpat was made Russian, and was re- 
named Yuryev; the Riga polytechnic school was 
also Russified, and Dinaburg is now called 
Dvinsk. Mr. Rosenthal continues : 

It was in 1862, during my prolonged visit with réla- 
tives in Mitau, that I made the acquaintance of the 
editor of the first Lettish weekly, Laatweska Awises. 
He was known as Pastor Schoultz . . . and may be re- 
garded as the spiritual emancipator of the Letts. Julius 
Eckardt, the editor at that time of the Rigasche Zei- 
tung, had already published some of my prose sketches, 
and since his paper accepted no poems (with the excep- 
tion of very occasional odes of an official character), he 
referred me to the pastor, who was also owner and edi- 
tor of a German weekly publication, Blitterfiirstadt 
wnd Land. My first poem appeared there, and although 
I scarcely recognized it after the revision that it had 
undergone, I was still: proud of it and grateful to the 
pastor. It was from him that I first learned of the 
birth of the Lett literature. To-day there exist numer- 
ous periodicals, novels, dramas, aud various scientific 
works in the Lett language, and there are even Lettish 
theaters, clubs, and learned societies. I know of Lett- 
ish translations of Schiller’s dramas, of Shakespeare’s 
works, etc., and have met here in New York correspond- 
ents and editors of Lettish newspapers. Lettish period- 
icals are published also in the United States, and there 
exist there Lettish workingmen’s and other associa- 
tions. 


While it should not be forgotten that the 
founders of this Lettish literature were really 
Germans, and that the German school and the 
Protestant church have contributed much toward 
the education and the uplifting of the Lettish 
people, it still remains true that the Baltic Ger- 
mans did not learn how to Germanize the Letts. 
While preaching to them in the church and 
newspapers the need of obedience to their mas- 
ters, they never- accorded to them the kindness 
and justice to which they were entitled. As a 
result of this unjust treatment at the hands of 
the German population, the contempt for the peas- 


ants on the part of the nobility, and the economic 
and agrarian depression, there arose in the seven- 
ties the dangerous feeling of nationalism. 


The responsibiiity of the present uprising rests, there- 
fore, upon the German estate-owners, as well as on the 
corrupt Russian government officials. Both helped to 
feed for many years the class hatred and aided thereby 
the reactionary Panslavist policy of Pobyedonostzev. 
The arbitrary acts of the Russian officials and of the 
German-Russian nobles, which knew no limit, have 
imbittered the Letts and have conjured up the present 
state of anarchy. Wide-reaching reforms in all the 
directions noted will be necessary in order to establish 
again peaceful government in the Baltic provinces. 
But a Baltic-Lettish republic cannot as yet be estab- 
lished. The liberation of the Letts will be accom- 
plished only with the liberation of all Russia. 


While the Russian nobility has contributed 
much to the emancipation of the Russian peo- 
ple, while its members may be found in the vari- 
ous progressive groups of the Russian movement 
for liberation, the German-Russian nobility of 
the Baltic provinces have frequently acted as 
the instruments for the reactionary Russian Gov- 
ernment, without having contributed anything 
to the progress of their country. 


It would be sufficient to mention Plehve, a spy ele- 
vated to the rank of minister, or Governor-General 
von Drenthe, of whose inhuman behavior during the 
anti-Jewish excesses in Kiev, in 1881, I was a personal 
witness. I came to him as a member of a committee to 
ask him to suppress the destructive fury of the mobs. 
With the large armed force at his command, he could 
have accomplished that with a wave of his hand. But 
he replied to us that he did not propose to endanger the 
lives of his soldiers to save the Jews, and threatened us, 
if we made further representations, to send us to Siberia 
in twenty-four hours. The accomplices in the recent 
massacres were also of Baltic-German extraction, Gen- 
erals von Kaulbars and von Kingenberg. There was 
one commendable exception in 1881, and that was Count 
Todleben, Governor-General of Wilna. The hero of 
Sevastopol and Plevna replied to Ignatiev, when the 
latter requested him to start anti-Jewish riots, that it 
was his duty to protect the Czar’s subjects, and not to 
ruin them. And, in fact, no anti-Jewish outbreaks 
ever occurred in his district. 

The Baltic Revolt from a German Point of 
View. . 

The Tiirmer, the illustrated review of Stutt- 
gart, comments editorially on the upheaval in 
the Baltic governments. Alexander II., says 
the writer, was the only Russian ruler who 
knew how to value the service of the Baltic 
Germans in Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. 
What has become of these prospering terri- 
tories since Russian functionaries are in the 
ascendency ? 

Lettish robbers and incendiaries invade the land, 


tear the German pastors from their pulpits, profane the 
churches, rob their treasury, and murder the landlords. 




















This is the thanks for what the German Baltic nobility 
has done for this people. Long before slavery was abol 
ished in Russia the Lettish peasants were freed by the 
very class which they now persecute. Moreover, aware 
of the fact that more freedom would not bring about 
improvement, the German landed class granted their 
former serfs the means for acquisition of lands under 
the most favorable conditions. The descendants of these 
Letts have thus oftentimes become. more well-to-do 
than the descendants of their former lords. Political 
economists consider this case as the unique proceeding 
of a privileged class, renouncing its own rights out of 
mere reason of humanity. 


In concluding the magazine points out that 
no political significance should be attributed to 
the upheaval in the Baltic provinces. It is mere 
injustice to make some German nobles responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the peasants. Socialistic 
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agitation and the genuine Russian administrators 
are to be blamed, in the first place. 

The Liberal weekly Hilfe (Berlin) also dis- 
cusses the situation, demanding speedy financial 
aid for the persecuted Germans. Just as the 
fate of the Jews has aroused the sympathy of 
the world, the distress of the Baltic Germans 
should induce the same material aid granted the 
former. Under the leadership of Professors Har- 
nack and von Bergmann, both hailing from these 
provinces, an auxiliary committee is already in 
existence. The unpopularity of the German no- 
bility, partly responsible for the outbreaks and 
now suffering a just retribution, should not pre- 
vent the succor of many innocent victims. The 
magazine thinks that the fault is more with the 
preceding than with the present generation. 





THE REVOLUTION IN FINLAND. 
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EUGENE WOLFF, HEAD OF THE PROTEST- 
ING DELEGATION TO 'THE CZAR IN 1899, 


sade firing a shot, without shedding a 
drop of blood, the Finns have recon- 
quered Finland. In an article contributed to 
the Ny Aarhundrede (of Copenhagen), the Dan. 
ish publicist, Ivar Borendson, reviews the peace- 
able restoration of Finland’s constitutional rights. 
After the rejection of the national petitions to 
the Czar protesting against the manifesto of 
1899, the Finns seemed to resign themselves to 
their fate. ‘The veneer of Russianization has 
now been brushed off in a single week.” At 
the head of the upheaval without a name heralded 
abroad we may mention Eugene Schaumann. 
The assassination of General Bobrikov, on Jan- 
uary 16, 1904, was really the beginning of the 
movement which ended in the manifesto of 


EUGENE SCHAUMANN, WHO KILLED 
GENERAL BOBRIKOV. 


LEO MECHELIN, EXILED CHAIRMAN OF 
THE NEW SENATE, 


November 4, 1905, restoring Finland’s former 
privileges. The writer thus reviews the situa- 
tion : 

The weapon used for the purpose of paralyzing the 
government was the general strike. It may be ques- 
tioned to which class belongs the chief part of honor in 
this struggle. A marvelous unity characterized the 
whole movement. While post, telegraph, and railroad 
traffic was stopped the entire light supply was cut off. 
The strike extended even into the private kitchen, and 
this was one of the reasons which hastened the departure 
of the Russian officials. In the meantime the question 
was not only should Russian guns be directed on Hel- 
singfors, but also should personal safety be maintained. 
That so few transgressions of the law occurred with the 
whole police force on strike is a splendid testimony for 
the Finnish people. The revolution in Finland stands 
hence as an unparalleled example of a popular upheaval, 
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JONAS CASTREN, PATRIOTIC LAWYER, 
EXILED IN 1908. 


proving the immense elastic power of national con- 
sciousness, 

The lessons which Finland has learned dur- 
ing the time of Russian oppression are manifold. 
Before the Russianization, Finland possessed a 
clean administration, with honest judges and 
other functionaries, the official language of which 
was either Finnish or Swedish, the latter pre- 
dominating in the cities, the former in the coun- 
try districts. Six and one-half years later there 
is a corrupt and lawless government, with Rus- 
sian as the sole language. Mutual confidence in 
the supremacy of the law, which has been lost 
during this period, cannot be restored at once. 
The imperial manifesto, announcing the return 
to the former status quo, is but a formal thing. 
The Finns realize full well that the solemn ukase 
only means that the Russianization of Finland 
must be suspended for the time being. Whether 
it is going to be tried once more, depends on the 





THEKLA HULTIN, PH.D., HEAD OF THE 
WOMAN’S CONSTITUTIONAL LEAGUE. 


BARON P. A. WREDE, FAMOUS JURIST, 
RECENTLY DEPORTED. 


condition of things in Russia. Finnish codpera- 
tion with the liberal movement in Russia must 
therefore be continued. While the liberal classes 
in the empire value the moral support of the 
bloodless victory in Finland, the country sees 
the guarantee of its privileges only in a consti- 
tutional Russia. 

The Social Tidskrift (Stockholm) comments 
editorially on the situation in Finland. The 
Swedish review, after calling attention to the 
unexpected resignation of Prince Obolensky, 
the Governor-General, followed by that of the 
whole Senate, emphasizes the fact that Finland 
has gained more by the recent manifesto than 
she lost in 1899. The assurance of a free press, 
and a Senate made responsible to the House of 
Representatives, opens a wider range of liberty 
than Finland ever possessed heretofore. It re- 
mains yet to be seen if the Finnish people are 
equal to their opportunity. . 





GERMANY’S STAKE IN THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


RITING in the Hilfe (Berlin), the well- 
known politician, Herr F, Naumann, 
analyzes its consequences forthe German nation 
of Russia’s social disorder. That which distin- 
guishes the present from former revolutions is 
the fact, that we are more fully informed than 
they as to occurrences in the revolting country. 
A multitude of details transmitted by telegraph 
enable people everywhere closely to follow this 
last great European struggle for deliverance 
from absolutism. Herr Naumann continues : 


Germany is perhaps the country most vitally inter- 
ested in this conflict. Its economical and political life 


is closely linked with that of Russia. How much the 
food market depends on imports from Russia can be 
seen from the following figures. Germany received 
from Russia in 1904 (in marks): Wheat, 121,000,000; 
barley, 102,000,000 ; rye, 45,000,000 ; eggs, 55,000,000 ; bran, 
46,000,000 ; butter, 21,000,000 ; cattle, 20,000,000 ; other food 
substances, 40,000,000,—making a total of 450,000,000 of 
marks (about $112,000,000). If the Russian export should 
cease forthe time being, onaccount of internal disturb- 
ances, German economical life would be seriously 
affected. Moreover, there are two other possibilities to 
be considered. A temporary suspension of the interest 
payment by the government would relieve the Russian 
peasant from selling his goods in order to get the 
money for the heavy taxes, and the new government 
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would prefer to use the food in the country instead of 
delivering it abroad. Minister-President Witte, who 
brought about the present tariff regulations, will no 
doubt keep the same as long as he remainsat the head of 
the government, but they will no longer be safeguarded 
when he is removed. The main articles exported from 
Germany to Russia are the following (in marks): Hard- 
ware, 28,000,000 ; machinery, 27,000,000; cotton, 15,000,000 ; 
raw hides, 12,000,000; silverware, 10,000,000; leather 
goods, 16,000,000 ; books, 8,000,000,—representing a total 
value of 46,000,000 of marks ($29,000,000). Russia can 
use four times the quantity of machinery and raw 
material if she obtains an orderly administration, but 
if she falls back into barbarism, she will not even be 
able to use the present small portion. Under a liberal 
government in Russia, Germans can expect a large in- 
crease in orders. 


The primary and most important political 


question affecting Germany in her relations with 
Russia is that of the Poles. Will they secede 
_from Russia? The Polish question is a menace 
to the peace of central Europe. The unpleasant 
situation of Prussia’s Polish subjects is evident 
when the Polish state becomes a reality. 


The check which Germany’s military power will ex- 
ercise is not sufficient to ease the situation. The proc- 
lamation of an independent state by the Austrian Poles 
as a consequence of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment may cause Austria to fall to pieces. Cracow and 
Budapest in revolt at the same time is not an impossi- 
bility, and it is this which fills Germany with uneasi- 
ness in view of the Russian revolution. 


Furthermore, while the military humiliation 
of the Czar’s power on land was an advantage 
to Germany, the destruction of the Russian fleet 
would mean that the Kaiser would be left alone 
in case of a conflict with England. It is under- 
stood that the Turks, as well as the English, are 
expecting the moment when the Czar will cease 
to be a great power. The collapse of Russian 
absolutism isolates Germany in maintaining the 
status quo of Turkey., 


Last, but not least, there is the moral influence which 


the Russian revolution exercises on the political evolu- | 


tion in Germany. Up to date it has strengthened so- 
cialism, but from the moment it proceeds to violent 
measures the cause of reaction is furthered. A consti- 
tutional Russia will have the double effect of an in- 
creased export and a decided strengthening of German 
liberalism. 


Germany’s Case Against the Poles. 


The case for the Poles against the Russians 


and the Germans has been presented in these - 


pages several times during the past year. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to give the German side 
of the campaign against the Poles in Prussia, 
and, as this is vigorously done in an article in a 
recent number of the Timer, the illustrated re- 
view of Stuttgart, by Dr. Franz Guntram Schult- 
heis, of Posen, we give it for what it purports 


to be. The three million Poles living under the 
German flag, says Dr. Schultheis, would not be 
feared in themselves. They are, however, backed 
up by their fellow-countrymen in adjoining Rus- 
sia and Austria. The Russian Poles, who num- 
ber eight millions, the Austrian Poles, of whom 
there are three millions, and the German Poles, 
who number a little more than three millions,— 
a total of fourteen millions,—by their linguistic 
solidarity, make practically one nation. The 
political boundaries separating them on the map 
of Europe are merely colored lines on Greater 
Poland. ‘The chief conservers of national senti- 
ment are the aristocracy, the clergy, and the 
women. At the head of the movement for a 
free Poland, these classes are not content with 
anything less than the reéstablishment of the 
old kingdom.” Galicia, or Austrian Poland, 
this writer says, is the hotbed of nationalist agi- 
tation. 

It is the Polish Piedmont, the country in which all 
the threads of conspiracy center. This is, thanks tothe 
wise diplomacy of the Galician landed aristocracy, the 
sczlaczta. The National League, the headquarters of 
which is in the Russian Vistula district, is next in 
importance. The expenses of these organizations are 
borne by .a national treasury, which was begun in the 
Polish insurrection of 1863. The money is to be used 
in the interest of armed resistance against the oppress- 
ing governments. That violent resistance is advocated 
is obvious from a notice which recently appeared in the 
revolutionary organ Polak, which says: ‘‘Up to the 
present date, every adult Pole has learned the use of 
arms by serving in foreign armies. The uniform drill 
now commanded in foreign language should be admin- 
istered in the Polish tongue. This would greatly facil- 
itate the mobilization of a Polish army at the oppor- 
tune moment. 

The writer of this article then refers to the 
number, spirit, and patriotic aspirations of the 
Poles in the United States, whom he accuses of 
drilling in “large, armed bodies” in order to be 
ready for emergency. This last statement will 
be a surprise to most Americans, and probably 
to the American Poles themselves. A large 
secret organization of Poles all over the world, 
this writer continues,—particularly in Europe 
and America,—is working for the reéstablish- 
ment of the ancient kingdom. This, he says, is 
the Polish peril, because it entails not only the 
reéstablishment of ancient Poland, but the tear- 
ing away from Germany of her whole province 
of Posen. 

Germany must be on her guard. Bismarck once de- 
clared that the Poles put poetry into politics and politics 
into poetry. Bismarck was right. He also realized that 
the Poles hated the Germans. Even in that excellent 
novel of Sienkiewicz, the ‘‘Crusaders,” hatred of every- 
thing German is the keynote. The recent defeat of 
Russia in the Far East has, of course, awakened hope in 
Poland, and the tension between Germany and England 
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has been another cause for Polish jubilation. Germany 
is considered the arch-enemy of Poland, and only after 
there has been a German Mukden and Tsushima will 
the Polish people breathe freely. 

Dr. Schultheis believes that the reéstablish- 
ment of the old Polish kingdom, extending from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, is a possibility of 
the future. Galicia (Austrian Poland), he be- 
lieves, even to-day constitutes the basis of a 
future state, as Piedmont did for Italy. The 
granting of autonomy to the Russian Poles is by 
no means an impossibility. This would possibly 
be followed by the assimilation of the two au- 
tonomous parties. 

The combination of these into an independent Polish 
state is, therefore, not at all improbable ; but it is sure 
that the new state would be more short-lived than the 
old one, which failed because of the incapacity of the 
people. A Warsaw daily recently offered a prize for the 
best answer to the following question, ‘‘What is the 
chief fault of the Polish people, and what is its rem- 
edy?” A certain Dr. Trezebisz won the prize, and his 
essay stated that the faults of the Poles are legion, but 
at the bottom of them all is the abnormal development 
of the feminine characteristics. The Polish men, he de- 


clared, have these more conspicuously than the men of 
any other nation, and they are mainly responsible for 
Polish dissension and vanity. 


In conclusion, Dr. Schultheis declares that 
there is no such thing as German hatred for the 
Poles. From every human and moral stand- 
point, the Polish people,—particularly the mid- 
dle and lower classes,—he declares, are worthy 
of all respect for their diligence and honesty. 
The patriotism of the Polish women, also, can- 
not be overestimated. They are, however, a 
peril to Germany. 


The fight must be continued,—not to annihilate the 
nationality of Germany’s Polish citizen, but to stop the 
conspiracy with their fellow-countrymen beyond the 
German boundary against Germany. Their fate may 
seem tragic to the Poles, but it is no more so than is 
that of the Germans in Hungarian Siebenburgen, who, 
while maintaining their nationality, remain faithful to 
the Magyar state. Moreover, as the Poles are unable 
to form an independent state of justice, law, and order, 
they ought to consider it a blessing that history has 
tied some of them to Prussia. The use of the two lan- 
guages will, in the long run, be to their advantage, 





GERMAN PERONEAL FROM A FRENCH AND A SPANISH 
STANDPOINT. 


ir according to Prince Bismarck, 
is not science, but an art. His great aim 
was to convince the world that German leader- 
ship in Europe was better than a French, or a 
Russian, or an English leadership, and it seems 
to the writer of an article in the Deutsche Revue 
(A. von Brauer) that the past century showed 
this ideal to be the right one. The twenty-four 
years of German leadership, he says, were about 
the happiest of the century, both for Germany 
and the other European states. 

Bismarck desired that his policy should al- 
ways be honorable and straightforward. The 
writer of the article in the Deutsche Revue, al- 
ready mentioned, proceeds to characterize it as a 
policy of moderation, caution, and practical ne- 
cessity, and mentions as Bismarckian maxims the 
waiting for the right moment, the adoption of no 
half measures, letting no opportunities be lost, 
and allowing no grudges to be entertained 
against other statesmen, or sympathies or antipa- 
thies toward individual states. The Chancellor’s 
foreign policy, concludes Herr von Brauer, 
was undoubtedly more brilliant before and 
during the Franco-German War than it was 
in the years which followed, but in his later 
years the great Bismarck’s statecraft became 
technically more perfect as his task became 
more difficult. 

















PRINCE VON BULOW. 
(Chancellor of the German Empire.) 
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** Diplomatic Neurasthenia.” 

That brilliant French writer, M. Alexandre 
Ular (in an article on German diplomacy in La 
Revue), naturally begins with some observations 
on the Bismarckian system, adding that unfor- 
tunately for Germany the utility of this method 
disappearéd with Bismarck himself. This, how- 
ever, was mere coincidence. The conditions for 
which the Bismarckian diplomacy was created 
had ceased to exist,—that is to say, the military 
hegemony of the Hohenzollerns was at an end. 
But the spirit of the Bismarckian diplomacy, 
continues M. Ular, could not easily be exorcised, 
and as the method of Bismarck permitted to the 
diplomatists a somewhat military attitude, Ger- 
many was not represented so much as German 
prestige. There were, in fact, no other tradi- 
tions, and hence, for the last fifteen years, the 
foreign policy of Germany has been conducted 
by men with all the qualities for making peace 
with a vanquished foe, but without any of the 
essential qualities to negotiate victories without 
war. That is the cause of the apparent enig- 
matical character of Germany’s international 
policy. 

But this diplomatic neurasthenia has nothing 
to do with the psychology of the Kaiser. ‘His 
plans of international action show marvelous 
continuity ; but excellent as they are from the 
German point of view, they are frequently spoiled 
because the indispensable instrument to execute 
them is defective. He resembles an inventor 
without the means to carry out his idea, a genial 
financier without a farthing, a Paganini without 
a violin. 


THE KAISER AS A DIPLOMATIST. 


Another reason for Germany’s failures in di- 
plomacy is that the Kaiser himself takes the ac- 
tual direction of foreign affairs, assuming legis- 
lative and executive powers at the same time. 
That he has many brilliant ideas cannot be de- 
nied, but he does not know how to carry them 
out, and he is aware of his lack of success, but 
not of the causes of his failure. He uses his 
Bismarckism against the other great powers as 
Don Quixote used his lance against windmills. 
Diplomacy is not his météer, but in. the military 
Bismarck epoch his schemes would have become 
masterpieces. 

If not to the Kaiser or to the German diplo- 
matists, to whom then does Germany owe her re- 
cent expansion? To the inferior personnel repre- 
senting the empire abroad,—consuls, commercial 
agents, and all who exercise practical diplomacy, 
representing Germany and not the Kaiser’s ideas, 
and defending the interests of Germans, and 
not the aspirations of a government separated 
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from the people by aristocratic conditions. It 
is these semi-diplomatists who have expanded 
Germany, often in spite of “high diplomacy.” 


SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT. 


Then there is the fatal tradition that the Ho- 
henzollerns in foreign capitals must not be rep- 
resented by men who have nothing but brains 
torecommend them. As the noblest and wealth- 
iest are selected to fill these posts, the choice is 
necessarily limited ; and as these men are sure 
of their posts, they disdain to make the slightest 
effort to show themselves competent. 

M. Ular returns to the Moroccan affair, which, 
he says, synthesizes in an extraordinary manner 
the defects and the good sides of the Kaiser’s 
diplomacy ; and, in conclusion, advises the Kai- 
ser to procure a few English diplomatists or 
give up conceiving great schemes. 


Germany and Macedonia. 
Writing in the Revue de Puris, M. Victor 
Bérard discusses Kaiser Wilhelm’s policy in 
Macedonia. He says, in substance : 


Whatever may be the sorrows of the hour and the 
dangers of to-morrow, the year 1905 will not close with- 
out having accomplished great things for the benefit 
of humanity. In history, perhaps, it will take its place 
among the new eras, along with 1789 and 1848. Before 
its close it gives us ina final tableau the fleets of Eu- 
rope advancing against Abdul Hamid, the ships of the 
whole of Europe except those of William II. Nothing 
could symbolize better, I believe, the changes produced 
by the year 1905. Superior, and, so to speak, supremely 
superior, are the people of the Hohenzollern. All the 
rest are inferior, but in various degrees; for from the 
negro of colonial torture, and the yellow race for eco- 
nomic penetration, to the Hohenzollern representing 
God, the white men and the white nations represent 
different degrees of ignominy, honor, or splendor, ac- 
cording tothe amount of hostility, good-will, or servility 
which they have shown tothe master. TheSlavs occupy 
a low position in his esteem, because they have always 
produced the most valiant enemies, or the least re- 
signed victims of the Hohenzollern. To despise the 
Slav, to rob him, to oppress him, never to come to his 
aid, but to excite and arm his enemies, is the lesson 
which has been taught in Pesth by Berlin. Asa result 
of the combination of Turkey, Hungary, Austria, and 
Germany, the most visible result is the ruin of Mace- 
donia; but there is also another result equally clear,— 
namely, the acquisition of wealth by the Prussian finan- 
ciers and merchants. 


German Diplomacy in Morocco. 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes, M: Réne Pinon, 
in discussing the Morocco conference, asks,— 


Who is to undertake the reforms in Morocco? The 
only reasonable solution, he says, is that France be in- 
trusted with the direction or the execution of them. 
The programme of reforms is international, but the 
carrying out of the reforms cannot be international. 
On Germany alone depends the success or the failure of 
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the conference; neither England, nor Spain, nor Italy, 
nor Russia will oppose the just demands of the French, 
and if Germany will only permit France to superintend 
the reforms, the success of the conference will be as- 


sured. 
From the Spanish Viewpoint. 


The political editor of the [evista Contempo- 
ranea (Madrid) sees only disaster ahead of Em- 
peror William. He asks: 


If Napoleon, the first captain of his age, the elec- 
trifier of hisarmy, the genius of the nineteenth century, 
was at last conquered when he attempted to set himself 
against all Europe, that he had almost dominated, what 
will become of the neurotic Emperor William, who seeks 
to brave the whole world? The prophecy isnot difficult. 
The fact is, the world is passing through one of its 
critical periods, in spite of hearing everywhere the word, 
Peace. In essence, the situation is this : Germany, hav- 
ing created an army, desires to form a navy, and this 
work should be completed next year, making her in 


consequencea naval power of the first rank. The enemy 
of this intention is England, who, with more ships, has 
not such fine ones as Germany, and it is to her interests 
tohinder this work. But, working prudently, as always, 
she does not let her annoyance be perceived, and mean- 
while goes on making friends—with France, Russia, Ja- 
pan, the United States, Portugal, and, if she can, Spain. 
Thus, if the conflict comes, she will have her immense 
fleet all protected and ready. Perceiving this plan, and 
seeing the Triple Alliance indeed dissolved, Germany 
turns her eyes toward all the nations, and like a co- 
quette, now caresses, now imposes, upon her desired 
friends. From this, Tangiers and the intrusion into 
Morocco; and from this, the advice to the Czar and the 
difficulties with France; and from this—everything. 
Nevertheless, she feels her isolation. France neither 
breaks off nor joins with her, Russia does not decide, 
Austria disintegrates, Italy withdraws. Whether the 
shock comes soon or late, one may repeat that prophecy 
is not difficult: neither Charlemagne nor Frederick II. 
could conserve German unity. How is an unbalanced 
and infirm William going to do it? 


IS A FRANCO-JAPANESE ENTENTE POSSIBLE? 


66 OR the sake of universal peace, enlight- 

enment, liberty, and progress, it is to 
be profoundly regretted that France, estranging 
Japan, an ardent admirer of her civilization, 
should befriend Russia, whose political ideas, 
culture, and emotional life differ greatly from 
those of the French nation, and whose enmity, 
created against their present ally at the time of 
Napoleon the Great, has been repeatedly en- 
hanced during the reigns of Louis Philippe and 
Napoleon III.” ; 

With these sentences Mr. Y. Takekoshi be- 
gins his article entitled «Is a Franco-Japanese 
Entente Possible?” in the Zazjo (Tokio). If 
there be any nation resembling the French, 
that nation, Mr. Takekoshi believes to be the 
Japanese. He elaborates his idea by compar- 
ison : 

Russians, hearing our language spoken, exclaim, 
‘“‘ How soft and euphonious sounds the French language 
of the Orient!” Englishmen, noticing the Japanese 
craving for novelties, observe ironically, ‘‘The Japa- 
nese nation is the French of the far East.” As France 
is regarded by her European neighbors as a ‘‘ laboratory 
of novelties,” so is Japan a laboratory of new ideas and 
institutions in the Orient. Asthe republic on the Con- 
tinent wiped out the old régime in a short period of 
revolution, so did the insular empire of the East cast 
away, by the restoration, traditions and institutions 
which had boasted of a history of twenty-five centuries. 


It is not unnatural at present, Mr. Takekoshi 
proceeds, that France, as the ally of Russia, 
does not feel at liberty to express her sympathy 
with Japan. But on the side of the Japanese 
there are unmistakable indications of the desire 


for befriending and for entering, if possible, 
into an alliance with France. In fact, the two 
nations are closely related. 

For our military successes we are as much indebted 
to the French as to the Germans. Our generals who 
fought in Manchuria had been trained in the French 
method and equipped with the French science of 
strategy. In our artillery corps, even younger officers 
have learned French methods. Our code, civil and 
criminal, was framed after the French, its framers 
being either Frenchmen or those who had studied in 
France. More [french than our military system and 
code of law is our administrative organization, which 
has undergone no significant changes since its inaugura- 
tion, while most other things of French origin have 
been altered to no small degree. Finally, our litera- 
ture, arts, and crafts have been considerably influenced 
by the French. 

In view of these facts, France and Japan ought 
to be more friendly to each other than they are 
at present. Moreover, there was a time when 
the two countries came very near forming an al- 
liance. When the French Government was en- 
gaged in military operations against China, some 
twenty years ago, as the consequence of the 
Tongking trouble, it made an overture to Ja. 
pan to enter into an alliance. Japan was jubi- 
lant over this overture, taking it as the first 
veritable recognition of her advancement on the 
part of Western nations, but found herself not 
thoroughly prepared to meet the responsibilities 
consequent upon an alliance with one of the 
great powers of Europe. Hence, she was obliged 
to decline this proposal of the French nation. 
‘Yet this historical fact, together with our in- 
debtedness to the French for our civilization, 
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was the chief cause of Japan’s toleration of 
the lenient attitude which France assumed to- 
ward the Baltic fleets of Russia en route to the 
Japan Sea.” 

Mr. Takekoshi repudiates the popular opinion 
that French interests in China and Indo-China 
are in conflict with those of Japan. Japan, 
taking possession of Formosa, establishing a 
protectorate over Korea, and extending her 
sphere of influence into southern Manchuria, 
has neithet ambition nor power to indulge in a 
new scheme in southeastern Asia. On the con- 
trary, it is to Japan’s advantage,—indeed, her 
wish,-—to encourage the promotion of French 
interests in Indo-China as a means of‘establish- 
ing a balance of power in the Far East. Viewed 
from the internal condition of France, Mr. Take- 
koshi believes it of vital importance that she 
should enlarge the scope of her colonial policy 
in order to satisfy the characteristic yearning of 
the Frenchmen for the glorious and the bril- 
liant. ‘If France,” says this member of the 
Japanese House of Representatives, ‘desires to 
establish a great colony in southeastern Asia, 
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as England has done in East India, she must 
extend her sphere of influence into Kwan-si and 
Kwang-tung on the east and into Yun-nan and 
Sze-chuan on the north. And in order to carry 
out such a plan, France must form an entente 
cordiale with both England and Japan, either of 
which, I believe, is not necessarily opposed to 
the extension of French influence in China.” 
On the other hand, France will find a for- 
midable antagonist in Germany which, having 
established a strong foothold in Shan-tung, is 
eager to make headway in China. Moreover, 
the German Government has made a naval base 
on the Caroline Islands, in the Philippines, and 
is now striving to procure the island of Java 
from the Dutch Government. ‘These activities 
on the part of the Germans are all calculated to 
establish her supremacy on the Pacific and in 
eastern Asia.” And it is but plain that French 
Indo-China would be the first to feel most 
heavily the pressure of German predominance. 
Therefore, says Mr. Takekoshi, “France can 
withstand such a pressure only by entering into 
an alliance with England and Japan.” 





THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF JAPAN. 


ay the origin of the mineral industry in Japan 

nothing is known with any certainty; but 
there are reliable data which indicate that as far 
back as the seventh and eighth centuries, A.D., 
gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, and even petroleum 
had been discovered in various parts of the Is- 
land Empire, says the Dutch review, Vragen van 
den Dag. 

With the establishment of the new political 
conditions in Japan, in 1868, the imperial’ gov- 
ernment, continues the review, took hold also of 
the mine industry. The quartz mines of Sado, 
Ikoene, Moeoi, Aoei, Kozaka, Kamaisja, and 
Okoeja, as well as the coal mines of Sakasjima 
and Niike,were placed under the immediate con- 
trol of the state. Modern systems of mining were 
everywhere introduced, European mining engi- 
neers were appointed, and, in 1871, a school was 
established for the training of Japanese for this 
special calling. Thus, the theoretical knowledge 
of mining and the sciences of geology and min- 
eralogy were greatly developed under the influ- 
ence of governmental authority and support. 
But when sufficient knowledge and skill had been 
thus acquired, the government again left the 
exploitation of the country’s mineral products 
to private individuals or companies. 

The present mining law of Japan enumerates 
the following minerals and ores as found in 


the empire: Gold (with the exception of placer 
gold), silver, copper, lead, tin (placer tin ex- 
cepted), hematite, antimony, quicksilver, zinc, 
iron, manganese, arsenic, coal, petroleum, sul- 
phur, bismuth, phosphorus, peat, and asphalt. 
Since 1890, foreigners have obtained the right 
to secure mining privileges in Japan, provided 
they submit to the laws of the empire. The 
mining law which is still in force was enacted 
in that year. 

The coal of Japan is not found in the same 
geological formations as are the carbonic or coal 
formations of Europe and America, but in such 
as are of later origin. Coal-fields of the meso- 
zoic period are found in the districts of Miné, 
Hirosé, and Tojora, in the province of Nagato, 
and another in the district of Amakoesa, prov- 
ince of Higo; there is also a coal-field in the 
district of Higasjimoero, province of Ki, but, 
so far as yet known, this seems of slight impor- 
tance. In 1901, the coal mines operated num- 
bered twenty-two, with an average annual pro- 
duction each of about one hundred thousand 
tons. The production of coal has steadily and 
notably increased in the empire within recent 
years. The value of exported coal in 1880 
amounted to one million yen ; “from which time 
it has steadily advanced, so that the amount of 
coal mined for export in 1903 reached the value 
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of 19,300,000 yen. To this must yet be added 
the great quantity of coal demanded for foreign 
men-of-war and merchant ships in Japanese har- 
bors, though this demand, until very recently, 
was by preference met by the supply of English 
coal imported into the empire. The home con- 
sumption of this fuel in Japan has also greatly 
increased, in keeping with the development of 
manufactures and commerce, for which reason 
the entire amount of coal produced, of course, far 
exceeds the quantity exported. In 1886 there 
were mined 1,374,000 tons of coal in the vari- 
ous Japanese coal-fields ; in fourteen years’ time, 
1900, the quantity had risen to 9,700,000 tons. 

Next to coal, the most important mineral pro- 
duced from Japanese mines is copper, as it was 
also the earliest article of export. The Island 
Empire occupies at present the third place 
among the copper-producing countries. With 
the increasing demand for this metal, of which 
it possesses incalculable quantities, copper may 
be regarded as one of the greatest national re- 
sources of the country. 

The richest known copper mine in Japan is the ‘“‘In- 
nai,” which consists of diluvial and alluvial layers of 
sedimentary rock, with some of volcanic origin. The 
thickness of the three principal veins in the Asjio mine 
is 33, 20, and 6 feet, respectively. In the Besji mine, one 
vein of copper, which is found in layers of slate, has 
a thickness of from 10 to 20 feet. The export of copper 
has greatly increased in recent years, exceeding already, 
in 1899, that of tea. The greatest quantity of this mineral 
is furnished by the Asjio mine, which is not only the 
most important as to the amount produced, but is also 
operated according tothe most improved modern meth- 
ods. The work in this is done by natives, from the en- 


gineers down to the laborers. Though the number of 
copper mines in Japan is great, only sixteen of them are 
well known, and of these the above-named Asjio mine 
furnishes nearly one-fourth of the whole of Japan’s 
copper output. The Besji mine ranks next in impor- 
tance, although its output is not more than one-half that 
of the former. 


Another valuable mineral product of Japanese 
soilis petroleum. When the presence and value of 
this first became known (though its presence, as 
shown above, had been discovered long before), 
the Japanese Government speedily sent compe- 
tent persons to the oil regions of the United 
States and Russia in order to obtain the fullest 
information as to the methods used in extract- 
ing, refining, and handling this product. Very 
soon, also, special and specific regulations were 
established by imperial law for the exploration 
of petroleum fields in Japan by geological ex- 
perts sent out from Tokio. For the possession 
of oil-wells of its own is of the utmost impor- 
tance to Japan, since the oil imported by it in 
1903, for home consumption alone, amounted to 
the value of $5,845,000. -The value of the pe- 
troleum obtained from the Japanese fields 
amounted, in 1901 (the latest period for which 
statistics were available), toa total of $1,139,205. 
Now that the empire can apply itself again fully 
to the development of its resources, this amount 
is sure to increase greatly from year to year. 

In the exploration of this source of wealth, 
Nippon has been greatly assisted by American 
capital and machinery. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany extended its aid to Japan in the develop- 
ment of this part of its mineral resources. 


‘ 


CHINA, THE SPHINX OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A STUDY of China to-day and the national 

characteristics of the Chinese appears in 
the Chautauquan, contributed by Guy Morrison 
Walker, who has lived many years in the Celes- 
tial Kingdom and studied Chinese life in all its 
aspects. China's answer to the questions of the 
twentieth century, says Mr. Walker, is to point 
in silence to her historic past. Will she awake 
to Western ideas? No man can say. 


Colossal in her antiquity, gigantic in the potentiality 
of her four hundred millions of people, occupying the 
most fertile section of the greatest continent on earth, 
isolated until now from the rest of the world by her 
lack of the means of transportation, cut off from any 
part in its industrial activity, and with almost no share 
in its markets, it is not strange that the whole civilized 
world has turned with questioning eyes upon this Titan 
of the Orient, wondering how its future may affect us 
when this isolation has been broken down, and this 


great silent, persistent, and tireless people begin to make 
their place in the industrial world and seek their share 
of its trade. 


Rapidly sketching the psychological and social 
development of the Chinese people, Mr. Walker 
makes the following interesting statement : 


Remarkable and unique among nations, the history 
of China, covering almost five thousand years, reveals 
the trial and failure of almost every panacea advocated 
by modern reformers and constitutes the greatest exist- 
ing record of human experience in economics, industry, 
and government. 


- 


While many other civilizations have arisen 
and decayed, the civilization of: the Chinese, 
‘established before them all, but built upon a 
different foundation, has outlived them all and 
exists to-day with a vigor and strength that 
confounds its critics.’ Mr. Walker pays the 
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highest tribute to Chinese social morality, 
founded, as he points out, on the philosophy of 
Confucius. The dominant note of Chinese civi- 
lization, he declares, is peace,—‘ peace in the 
soul of the individual, harmony between the 
members of the family, quiet in the community, 
and peace with the neighbor nations.” Even 
in the earliest years, long before Christ, Chinese 
literature became largely ethical in its charac- 
ter, and taught with great insistence the every- 
day virtues of order, decency, civility, truthful- 
ness, consideration for the feelings of others, 
and reverence for one’s elders. This last trait 
is probably the most distinguishing character- 
istic of the Chinaman, and expresses itself, not 
only in ancestor-worship, but in reverence to 
the living parent. 


While he lives, the Chinese father remains the head 
of the family, and to his home his sons bring their wives 
as servants to their mother, while the fortune and hon- 
ors that come to the sons they humbly lay at the feet of 
their parents, saying that they have won fortune or mer- 


HOW THE RAILROADS ARE WESTERNIZING CHINA. 


ited honor because of theexampleand teaching received 
from their honored parents. On the other hand, the 
head of the family is held responsible for the conduct of 
its members, and their wrongdoing i blamed not so 
much to them personally as to the elders for failing to 
give them proper instruction. Impracticable as this may 
seem to Occideutals, it has certainly brought to the 
Chinese the reward promised by the prophet, for where 
else upon earth can be found a race occupying the 
identical land upon which their ancestors settled over 
five thousand years ago, or where else can be found a 
people speaking a language that became crystallized 
more than forty centuries before and enjoying still a 
literature prized as ancient and classic by their fore- 
fathers a hundred generations before them. 


Materially, the Chinese, of course, are back- 
ward. Mr. Walker continues : 

While the intellectual and moral civilization of the 
Chinese has been upon a high standard for so many 
centuries, their material and industrial civilization has 
remained crude and primitive. The dominant feature 
of Chinese material civilization has been its evident 
purpose to fix the people to the soil. 


This age-long, deeply-rooted purpose of Chi. 
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nese civilization is being gradually nullified by 
the tremendous influence exerted by the rail- 
roads which are now covering China. Conces- 
sions to English, Russian, German, French, Bel- 
gian, and American capitalists have already been 
made, involving thousands of miles of railroad, 
a good deal of it already constructed, much of it 
in process of construction, and even more planned 
and surveyed. The Chinaman is traveling more 
and more. Every month sees an increase in the 
through traffic as well as the local passenger 
transportation. 

Mr. Walker’s severest indictment is brought 
against the Chinese ignorance of sanitation and 
hygiene, which makes their cities plague-spots. 
And yet, he says, in conclusion : 

With all the offensive sights and smells, there is no 
denying a mysterious and alluring fascination in China 
for all who come in contact with her people under their 
native conditions. Even the recollection of the discom- 
forts of travel by the native means cannot blot out the 
beauty of the landscape, the terraced mountain-sides, 
the persimmon groves and tea-houses, the diminutive 
gardens, the little patches of ripening grain, and the 
great toiling throng, always cheerful and contented in 
spite of their unending tasks. All who have been visit- 
ors to China seem irresistibly drawn back to the coun- 
try. They hear the call of the East and never cease to 
look forward to the time when they shall return to it 
again. 

Some Chinese Characteristics. 


An illuminating article regarding China and 
the Chinese, and the very marked differences 
existing between them and the Japanese, ap- 
pears in the Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin) from 
the pen of Count Vay von Vaya und Lieskod, 
an Hungarian writer. To begin with, the phys- 
ical characteristics of the two countries stand 
out in bold contrast. In China, everything is 
on a gigantic plan,—immeasurable plains giving 
place to mountains soaring to the very skies, 
huge canals which are so many rivers whose 
shores can often not be seen by the naked eye. 
If the ever-verdant groves, the flowery fields of 
Japan, transport us by their charm, the illimit- 
able fields and virgin forests of China impress 
us by their great, serious outlines. 


Physically, the Japanese is small but strong,—all 
muscle. The Chinese, on the contrary, is large, broad- 
shouldered, and his nervous system is more developed. 
The former is, above all, a man of action. . . . He acts 
rapidly,—often too rapidly to reflect upon his deed. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, is reflective. Before 
he undertakes an action the Chinaman considers it in 
all its details. Half of the work is done by the brain, 
by cleverness ; reflection thus reduces the work by about 
one-half. 


The best example of this is afforded by the 
Chinese laborer employed in foreign countries. 





From astereograph. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


LUMBER-WORKERS IN A CHINESE SAWMILL AT NINGPO. 


He accomplishes double the work with half the 
labor. Even the lowest day laborer is system- 
atic in his work. It is this systematic arrange- 
ment of work which in the first place secures 
the supremacy of the Chinaman over his Euro- 
pean rivals. The second great factor of his 
success is moderation. 


The Chinese emigrants working as day laborers in 
the California gold mines, as gardeners in Australia, 
and as agricultural laborers in South America, furnish 
the most instructive illustration of. the vigor and ac- 
tivity of that people. 


WHY CALIFORNIA OBJECTS TO THE COOLIE. 


The opposition manifested against the coolies 
in San Francisco, and the laws promulgated 
against them in Australia, owe their origin, the 
count thinks, not to their vicious morals,— 
though many, no doubt, are addicted to evil 
habits,—but to the fact that they are, on the 
average, more frugal and industrious than the 
natives. There is no European living in China 
who is not struck by the superiority of Chinese 
employees over those of other nations. “It 
may justly be said of the Chinese: he does not 
perish. That is one of the great attributes of 
his race ; he grows rich where the European is 
reduced to beggary.” 

If we study the history of the Chinese in 
their period of splendor, the works of their 
scientists and writers who lived centuries before 

















our era, the writer continues, we shall get a 
juster idea of the intellectual capacity of this 
people. Their culture extended over all the 
neighboring lands, to the farthest East, and, 
making its way through Korea, laid the founda- 
tion of Japanese culture. This ancient Chinese 
culture is a crumbling ruin, but that which has 
retained its strength is the race as such. 


‘“THE FOREMOST LIVING CHINESE STATESMAN.” 


Chang Chi Tung, Count Vay von Vaya re- 
marks, is beyond doubt the foremost living Chi- 
nese statesman. Since Li Hung Chang’s death, 

_his countrymen regard him as preéminent ; if he 
does not possess the former's keenness and extraor- 
dinary insight into character, he is morally and 
in earnestness of aim incomparably superior. He 
is not only astatesman, but a man of wisdom,— 
above all, a philosopher. He is a follower of 
Confucius, but is tolerant of other beliefs. In 
politics he pursues a moderate policy, is in prin- 
ciple conservative, but favors practical innova- 
tions. He is an author, perhaps the most 
popular, but beyond doubt the most influential, 
of Chinese writers. Of his work « China’s Only 
Hope,” published after the last Japanese war, 
which created a great sensation, a million copies 
were issued. The book is of intense interest to 
outsiders also, for, incidentally, it throws a sharp 
light, not upon the writer alone, but upon the 
party to which the most considerable part of 
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China belongs. Count Vay quotes a few signifi- 


cant passages : 


Though China is not as rich as Europe, her people, 
rich or poor, exalted or lowly, enjoy greater freedom. 
European states may be more powerful, the ruling 
classes very wealthy, but the laboring population is dis- 
proportionately poor, is frequently unhappy, and, as a 
rule, isexploited. A system of government which over- 
looks such incongruities,—nay, creates them,—we can- 
not regard asa model. . . . The standard of the West 
is practical, while we, on the contrary, sought ideals. 
Our wise men and teachers set the happiness of the na- 
tion in the blameless life of its people. Our religion 
commanded equality and charity. Our customs, the 
organization of the family, everything, was directed 
toward engendering contentment in the masses of our 
people. I do not doubt the technical advances of the 
West ; I, too, have become their champion, but I can- 
not desire that our institutions, centuries old, should 
be altered in a moment. 

That the Celestial Empire looks upon the 
Western nations as enemies is little matter for 
wonder. From the time that our first trading 
vessels touched her shores to the present day, 
she has been despoiled on every hand, until now 
there is no great European power which does 
not possess extensive colonies within her bor- 
ders. Will China, the count asks, join Japan, 
in case of necessity, in annihilating the common 
foe? Will she seek to avenge the wrongs which 
she feels she has suffered, and which we see 
she has not forgotten? He thinks not; surely 
not at least for the present. 





IS MORALITY POSSIBLE 


it possible to establish a system of morality 
without a belief in God? This question, 
which is a burning one in France just now, in 
view of the actual separation of Church and 
State, has been presented to a number of the 
most eminent French “intellectuals” by the 
editor of La Revue. In ten numbers of this 
magazine he publishes and analyzes the most 
significant replies. That the discussion has 
been really interesting to the great thinkers and 
men of affairs, in the Church and out, in France 
is attested by the contributions of Max Nordau, 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Anatole France, Jules Claretie, the Abbé Gay- 
raud, and many others. M. Finot, the editor 
of La Revue, believes that, while an exchange 
of honest opinion on this subject can scarcely 
be expected to lead to a reconciliation of oppos- 
ing views, it will help toward a better under- 
standing of them, and thus conduce to harmony 
and the ultimate progress of truth. He says: 
Up to the present the morality of the bulk of hu- 


WITHOUT RELIGION ? 


manity has been founded upon religious dogma, and 
the echoes to which they have listened were those of 
Sinai and the Sea of Tiberias. Now, whether it is to be 
deplored or not, it is an accepted fact that religious 
faith is declining in our days. Will the shipwreck of 
our ancient faiths, when it takes place, drag down mo- 
rality also? This is a very grave question, to which 
the separation of Church and State now going on in 
France gives the significance of a burning actuality. 


La Revue publishes the replies in the follow- 
ing order of succession: 1. Those who believe 
that morality grows up unconsciously and is 
derived from collective habits and social in- 
stincts. 2. Thosewho are uncertain. 3. Those 
who hold to the rigorous union of morality and 


faith. 4. Those who assert that reason is the 
sole basis of morality. It is in this order that 
we quote. 


The eminent novelist, M. Anatole France, 


has this opinion : 


What is morality! Morality is the rule of custom. 
And custom is habit. Morality, then, is the rule of 
habit. Habitual customs are called good customs. Bad 
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customs are those to which we are not habituated. The 
old habits are dear and sacred to men. In them is 
found the origin of the religious law. Hence, we see 
that the morality of religions corresponds to ancient 
custom. This is true of all cults. And it is in this 
sense that Lucretius said that religion engenders 
crime. ... We have already not only a morality, but 
moral sanction independent of religious dogmas. But 
they cannot remain fixed. Morality changes continually 
with custom, of which it is only the general idea. Law 
should follow custom. 


Sociability is the foundation of morals, Max 
Nordau believes. It is an instinct rather than 
a dogma or a process of reasoning, he contends. 
Further : 


The sane, normal man has social tendencies; only 
the morbid degenerate is an anti-social being. The 
former accepts and practises morality by instinct be- 
cause it is a social institution. The latter, on the other 
hand, escapes morality, also by instinct, and only sub- 
mits to its prescriptions in so far as he is constrained to 
do so. No argument will make the naturally good and 
social man bad; no argument will make the bad and 
anti-social man good. Every man may have bad im- 
pulses, but he restrains them by an energetic inhibition. 
The inhibitory force of reason may be augmented by 
education, instruction, and the suggestion of environ- 
ment; but if it is absent, no exterior influence can re- 
place it. Reason suffices to keep the social being on the 
road of goodness. Neither reason, nor theology, nor 
any argument whatsoever, can have the least effect 
upon the natural non-morality or immorality of an 


anti-social being. 


‘“ WITHOUT RELIGION, MORALITY COULD NOT 
SUBSIST.”’ 


Two eminent writers, M. Jules Lemaitre and 
M. Emile Faguet, confess frankly that although 
they have studied the matter long and deeply, 
they are unable to answer the question pro- 
pounded. M. Brunetiére, the well-known literary 
critic, on the other hand, is positive that with- 
out religion, morality could not subsist. Hear 


his view + 


If you mean by reason simple common sense, or in- 
dividual sense, it is evident that morality could not 
rest ona more fragile or more ruinous basis. Individual 
sense is relative, and morality is nothing if it has not 
an absolute basis. Since human reason cannot attain 
the absolute, what remains to us but to recognize that 
reason is incapable of supplying a basis for morality ? 
And, in fact, this will be proved in the future, as it has 
been in the past. There is a Jewish morality, a 
Christian morality, a Buddhist morality, a Moham- 
medan morality. There has practically never existed 
in history a Stoic morality, or a Platonic morality, nor 
even a Socratic morality. There have been rare Stoics 
or disciples of Socrates who have tried to secularize the 
lessons of a religious origin, but the only result was 
the “Manual” of Epictetus and the “Thoughts” of 
Marcus Aurelius. 


Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, French author and 


president of the Anti-Atheist League. takes 
issue with these conclusions, though he also 
maintains that to suppress God means to sup- 
press morality. He declares: 


That morality can be founded on reason does not 
admit of any doubt. All history proves it, from So- 
crates.to the Stoics in classical antiquity ; from Con- 
fucius in Chinese antiquity to Kant and Guyau. A 
morality founded on reason, a purely rational morality, 
does not signify, however, a “morality without God.” 
Far from it. From Socrates to Kant the greatest 
philosophers have supported their morality upon faith 
in God, so that one might say that if the religious idea 
and the moral idea have been interwoven and bound 
together through the course of the centuries, philosophy 
has contributed to that end almost as much as religion. 
Morality has been so intimately connected with re- 
ligion, and especially with a faith in God, that it is 
difficult to-day to separate them without distorting 
and enfeebling morality by depriving it of the force it 
drew from religious creeds. This is a truth confirmed 
by the observation of individuals, as well as by the 
history of nations. Except in the cases of rare and 
noble individuals, the disappearance or weakening of 
faith has been followed by a lowering of morality and 
by a looseness of customs. This fact is so constant that 
it might be erected into a law of history... . 

It is not enough, either with individuals or with 
nations, to have a high moral ideal; it is necessary to 
have the power to realize this ideal. Religious creeds, 
faith in a God and in a future in life, the habit of 
prayer, even the worship of a cult, offer to human in- 
firmity the resources which are lacking entirely to a 
morality without a God. 


M. Abbé Gayraud, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, naturally believes that morality is 
impossible without religion. He argues : 


It is only by authority that man acquires and pos- 
sesses literary, historic, and scientific knowledge, and 
often even the professional knowledge which constitutes 
the fund of his little intellectual life. Why, then, 
should the knowledge of morality escape this law of 
popular education? Reasoning,—that is to say, the 
process of investigation or of the demonstration of truth 
by research and personal reflection,—is no more within 
the reach of the men of the people than of beginners. 
This does not mean that the method of authority is 
not rational or reasonable. But opposed to it is the 
method of discussion, of criticism, and of individual 
reasoning. I conclude, therefore, that morality should 
not be taught to grown-up people, any more than to 
children, by the method of critical, individual discus- 
sion. 

Jules Claretie, the famous novelist and critic, 
Says : 

My answer is positive: Yes, it is possible to found 
a popular morality such as you have posited. Reason 
will end by being right; that has been said long ago. 
And reason, which is the truth, is good, it seems to me. 

Octave Mirbeau is almost startling in his vigor. 
He says : 

Religions have never founded a morality. Nay, 
more, they have founded the very contrary of a moral- 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK, THE “‘ BELGIAN SHAKESPEARE.” 


ity, since they are all based on lies and on extortion, 
and it is enough for the most infamous scoundrel to 
repent a second before his death to be paternally re- 
ceived by God and to gain the eternal joys of heaven. 
As long as there are gods on earth, so long will there 
be no morality; there will be only the hypocrisy of 
morality. 


Finally, the great scientist. M. Berthelot, 
speaks in behalf of science: 


Science is the true moral school, let us openly admit ; 
it teaches man to love and to respect the truth, without 
which all hope is chimerical. Science teaches man the 
idea of duty and the necessity of labor, not as a chas- 
tisement, but, on the contrary, as the most exalted em- 
ployment of our activity. It is to science, above all, 
that we owe the idea of the solidarity of the human 
race. 


“Common Sense” and ‘*Good Sense ” versus 
‘*Mystic Reason.” 

Profoundly and sadly impressed by the “ fact 
that a large portion of mankind is gradually 
forsaking the religion in which it has lived for 
nearly twenty centuries,” Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the “ Belgian Shakespeare,” believes that we are 


assisting at the more or less unconscious and feverish 
elaboration of a morality that is premature, because 
we feel it to be indispensable, made up of remnants 


. 


gathered from the past, of conclusions borrowed from 
ordinary good sense, of a few laws half-perceived by 
science, and, lastly, of certain extreme intuitions of 
our bewildered intelligence, which returns, by a cir- 
cuitous road through a new mystery, to old-time vir- 
tues which good sense alone is not sufficient to prop up. 


Our conventional morality, M. Maeterlinck 
believes further (we are quoting from an article 
by him which appears in the January Atlantic 
Monthly) may be divided into three regions : 


Right at the bottom lies the heaviest, the densest, 
and the most general, which we will call ‘‘common 
sense.” A little higher, already striving toward ideas 
of immaterial usefulness and enjoyment, is what might 
be called ‘‘good sense.” Lastly, at the top, admitting, 
but controlling as severely as possible the claims of the 
imagination, of the feelings, and of all that connects 
our conscious life with the unconscious and with the 
unknown forces within and without, is the indeter- 
minate part of that same total reason, to which we will 
give the name of ‘‘ mystic reason.” 

The morality of ‘‘common sense” is the morality of 
each man for himself, of practical, solid egoism, of 
every material instinct and enjoyment. He who starts 
from ‘common sense” considers that he possesses but 
one certainty,—his own life. In that life, going to the 
bottom of things, are but two real evils,—sickness and 
poverty ; and but two genuine and irreducible boons,— 
health and riches. All other realities, happy or un- 
happy, flow from these. The rest—joys and sorrows 
born of the feelings and the passions—is imaginary, be- 
cause it depends upon the idea that we form of it... . 

As for “‘good sense,” which is a little less material, 
a little less animal, it looks at things from a slightly 
higher standpoint, and consequently sees a little fur- 
ther. It soon perceives that niggardly ‘common 
sense” leads an obscure, confined, and wretched life in 
its shell. It observes that man is no more able than 
the bee to remain solitary, and that the life which he 
shares with his fellows, in order to expand freely and 
completely, cannot be reduced to an unjust and pitiless 
struggle, or to a mere exchange of services grudgingly 
rewarded. In its relations toward others, it still makes 
selfishness its starting-point; but this selfishness is no 
longer purely material. It still considers utility, but 
already admits its spiritual or sentimental side. 

One of the features of our time is the ever-increasing 
and almost exclusive confidence which we accord to 
those parts of our intelligerce which we have just de- 
scribed as common sense and good sense. 


But why, asks the Belgian philosopher, have 
we modern materialists attempted to cast away 
“mystic reason ?” 


Starting from a certain line, which is exceeded by 
the heroes, the great wise men, and even the majority 
of mere good men, all the height of our morality is the 
fruit of our imagination, and belongs to mystic reason. 
The ideal man as formed by the most enlightened and 
the most extensive good sense does not yet correspond, 
does not even correspond at all, with the ideal man of 
our imagination. The latter is infinitely higher, more 
generous, nobler, more disinterested, more capable of 
love, of self-abnegation, of devotion, and of necessary 
sacrifices, 
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THE RIGHTS OF OUR INSTINCTS. 


It is fitting, continues M. Maeterlinck, that 
we should come to an understanding, once for 
all, on the rights of-our instincts. 


We no longer allow the rights of any of our lower 
instincts to be contested. We know how to justify and 
to ennoble them by attaching them to some great law 
of nature. Why should not certain more elevated in- 
stincts, quite as incontestable as those which crawl at 
the bottom of our senses, enjoy the same prerogatives ? 
Must they be denied, suspected, or treated as illusions 
because they are not related to the two or three prim- 
itive necessities of animal life? Once they exist, it is 
not probable that they areas indispensable as the others 
to the accomplishment of a destiny concerning which 
we do not know what is useful or useless to it, since we 
do not know its objects. And it is not, then, the duty 
of our good sense, their innate enemy, to help them, to 
encourage them, and finally to confess to itself that 
certain parts of our life are beyond its sphere. , 


Our reason, he goes on to say, is perhaps 
right ; but what is much more deeply, much 
more surely, right is our ideal of justice, which 
proclaims that our reason is wrong. 


Even when it is not acting, it is well, if not for the 
present, at least for the future, that this ideal should 
have a quick sense of iniquity ; and, if it no longer in- 
volves renunciations or heroic sacrifices, this is not be- 
cause it is less noble or less sure than the ideal of the 
best religions, but because it promises no other rewards 
than those of duty accomplished, and because these 
rewards are just those which hitherto only a few heroes 
have understood, and which the great presentments 
that hover beyond our intelligence are seeking to make 
us understand. 


. To return to and sum up the central idea of 
all of this, let us recognize that it is necessary 
to maintain the “equilibrium between what we 
have called good sense and the other faculties 
and sentiments of our life.” 





SOME BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF COFFEE AS A DRINK. 


ki much is being said and written to-day 

against the use of coffee as a regular bev- 
erage that the following opinion is valuable and 
interesting, coming, as it does, from Dr. Valentin 
Nalpasse, of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris 
and medical adviser to the Persian embassy in 
the French capital. Dr. Nalpasse’s opinion is 
given in the Annales Politiques et Litteraires, He 
says : 


When coffee is properly made and taken in modera- 
tion, it isa most valuable drink. It facilitates the di- 
gestion, because it produces a local excitement. Its 
principal action gives clear and stable imaginative 
power tothe brain. By doing that, it makes intellectual 
work easy, and, to a certain extent, regulates the func- 
tions of the brain. The thoughts become more precise 
and clear, and mental combinations are formed with 
much greater rapidity. Under the influence of coffee, 
the memory is sometimes surprisingly active, and ideas 
and words flow with ease and elegance. I am not 
speaking of the effect of the abuse of coffee,—I am 
speaking of the effects that follow a methodical, ordi- 
nary, and reasonable employment of coffee properly pre- 
pared. So taken, it facilitates corporal activity, be- 
cause it causes the partial disappearance of fatigue. 
Europeans who live in tropical countries use coffee as a 
means of resisting the depressing action of the climate, 
and they declare that nothing is as refreshing or as well 
fitted to slake thirst. 


Sketching the history of the use of coffee, Dr. 
Nalpasse reminds us that in 1823 the French 
Parliament, following the proposition made by 
toussin, introduced coffee into the daily nourish- 
ment of the marine service, and to-day the French 
suilor would sacrifice anything rather than give 


up his coffee, whose recuperative and tonic qual- 
ities are demonstrated by the fact that a decided 
gain in the health of the navy was noted from 
the moment that it was given as part of the daily 
alimentation. It is a regular ration whenever 
the French Army is campaigning, and the sol- 
diers find it unequaled for quenching thirst, 
sustaining strength, and counteracting the effect 
of a change of climate, excessive heat, etc. All 
through the military annals following the intro- 
duction of coffee into the military service, we 
find testimony inits favor. In 1857, Army Sur- 
geon H. Larey (son of the celebrated Larey who 
attended Napoleon I.) stated that he attributed 
the health of the soldiers in camp at Chalons, 
and also the health of the army during the war 
in Italy, to the fact that they drank coffee. 
Lapicque and Parisot declared that the men re- 
quired coffee to give them strength to endure 
forced marches, and to give them breath after 
their long runs. The alkaloids of coffee are 
especially good when the health has been short- 
ened by undue exercise. 

Taken after meals, coffee is an aid to digestion. Un- 
der its influence, the development of digestion is more 
perfect and more rapid. This most excellent drink is 
a stomachic of the first order, particularly when it is 
taken hot. It warms the stomach, gives vitality to the 
muscles, animates the system of circulation, and aug- 
ments the secretions. It agrees equally well with peo- 
ple inclined to embonpoint and heavy eaters whose di- 
gestion is slow and difficult. 


It is to be noted well that children ought not 
to drink coffee in any form, strong or weak. 
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Until fully developed, the young are immoder- 
ately excited by it. Adolescents may take it in 
weak, small doses, but it is better not to permit 
its use unless full corporal development is ac- 
complished. Naturally enough, coffee should 
be avoided by every one who has any form of 
heart disease ; but people over fifty years of age, 
who are free from heart disease, ought to drink 
it, unless it induces insomnia, because it gives 
energy and strength. It is possessed of a prop- 
erty to counterbalance the slow intoxication of 
tobacco. Considering all that is urged in favor 
of coffee, it may be inferred that it is indispen- 
sable for hard smokers, and it may be prescribed 
for hard drinkers to counterbalance the baleful 
excitability produced by alcohol by an excita- 
bility that is harmless. Many people abuse cof- 
fee without feeling any bad effect. 


Elizabeth Durieux was one hundred and fourteen 
years old when she was presented at the French court 
(in 1827). Her principal nourishment had been coffee, 
and she had taken forty small cups of it per day. 
Fontenelle, who drank it incessantly, was over a hun- 
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dred years old, and when people told him that he was 
drinking poison he answered, “If it is poison, Iam a 
fine example of tlfe fact that it is a very slow poison.” 
Voltaire made an excessive use of coffee. He said that 
it gave him youthful vigor of mind and body. He 
lived to be eighty years old. Napoleon I. drank more 
than twenty cups of coffee a day, and was never hurt 
by it. 

All the above-named notable coffee drinkers 
were hard workers. They wrote and published 
unquestionably fine books, or, like Napoleon, 
did other work requiring mental and physical 
strength ; and that, too, at an age when the peo- 
ple of our day think of rest. 

Like all stimulants and active excitants, when 
abused, coffee produces (or may produce) pallor, 
insomnia, and emaciation. It cannot work mir- 
acles from idiots. It cannot turn a dullard into 
a Corinne. Neither can a chronic dyspeptic ac- 
quire the digestive powers of the ostrich by 
means of his “mazagran” ( black,” sweetened 
coffee with a thread of cognac). But taken in 
moderation at the propitious time, coffee gives 
physical vigor and pronounced mental alacrity. 





THE RELATION OF ANIMAL 
interesting article on the above subject 


N 
A in a recent issue of the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, by Prof. Theobald 
Smith, M.D., of Harvard University, opens with 
the statement that when we speak to-day of the 
relation of animal life to the diseases of man- 
kind we mean the infectious processes. 

From the time that, man became agricultural, 
in the dim, uncertain past, animals have been 
his close associates. This relation, still very 
intimate in agriculture, is less so with the grow- 
ing urban population of the world. But even 
in our densely populated cities we come in con- 
tact with dogs, cats, mice, rats, and birds in our 
homes, and with horses on the streets. Every- 
where are consumed the flesh and dairy prod- 
ucts of cattle, the flesh of sheep, swine, and of 
many varieties of game, both mammals and 
birds, of fishes and mollusks. We are beset by 
insect pests which parasitize upon our skin and 
draw our blood. In short, almost every one of 
the great divisions of animal life has one or 
more representatives which play some ré/e in 
directly benefiting or injuring human beings. 

With the beginnings of bacteriology, the 
writer tells us, the relation of animal life to 
human disease gradually emerged from a fog 
of possibilities and suppositions, and each year 
has brought greater clearness and definition. 
Some old views are being abandoned, or at least 


LIFE TO HUMAN DISEASES, 


greatly circumscribed, and new ones opened to 
investigation. 

It is of interest to note that there are, in fact, 
no strictly human infectious diseases which are 
occasionally transmitted to animals spontaneous- 
ly. There are human infections which can be 
inoculated into animals, but infection in the nor- 
mal way is unknown. 


IMPERFECT SANITATION. 


The second group of infections carried by 
animals or animal products is largely due to in- 
complete sanitary progress. According to the 
author, the transmission of diseases by milk is 
at best a result of uncleanliness in the handling 
of this product. The diseases carried by milk 
are chiefly of human origin, and the milk is 
simply a favorable vehicle. 

The agency of oysters and other shellfish, 
Professor Smith informs us, is precisely similar 
to that of milk. These animals are not known 
to be afflicted with any parasitic or bacterial dis- 
eases dangerous to man, but they act, apparently, 
as more or less passive agents in bringing back 
to us the human infections consigned to sewage. 

«The common house fly is still another agency 
whose field of activity remains to be more ac- 
curately determined,” says the professor. 

We may safely affirm, however, that the common fly 
is a passive carrier of infectious agents, and that it is 
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not a true secondary host of any human infections. .. . 
Nevertheless, the flies which abound near and in human 
dwellings are fit objects of study for the sanitarian. A 
better knowledge of their functions may lead to more 
adequate measures for the prompt collection of refuse 
in which they breed than is now possible in large cities, 
owing to public indifference. 

As regards the kind of infections carried by house 
flies, we must at present assume that they may carry 
on or in their bodies all kinds of infections, though the 
danger of such infections is greatly diminished by the 
inability of these flies to pierce or lacerate the skin. 
The chief danger lies in the contamination of foods 
consumed raw, or of foods sterilized by cooking to 
which flies have access after this process is completed. 
In this regard, as in so many others, the sterilization of 
foods by cooking and subsequent protection is a most 
valuable safeguard, and all practices favoring the con- 
sumption of foods raw, or even partially cooked, should 
be frowned upon by sanitary science unless some very 
well-supported arguments are presented in opposition. 


ANIMAL PARASITES, 


After a brief consideration of the diseases of 
mankind that are transmitted by insects in the 
tropics, the author points out that in the case of 
our domestic animals we have a double problem 
before us,—namely, to protect human lives and 
to promote the welfare of our animals as well. 

‘The significance of animal parasites is now 
being gradually recognized,” he says. ‘“ Fortu- 
nately, only a small number of human parasites 
are also the property of our domestic animals. 
Among these, the most important are the formi- 
dable and very small tapeworm of the dog, the 
beef and pork tapeworm and trichina.” 

The tapeworm of the dog rarely invades man, 
but when he does is a dangerous guest. Of the 
other parasitic diseases due to animals, Professor 
Smith considers trichinosis the only one of con- 
siderable importance. He quotes H. U. Williams 
as having found at autopsies nearly 5 per cent. 
of the bodies harboring trichinz, but states that 
this figure cannot be made general, since the in- 
dividuals autopsied belong largely to the lower 
stratum of society. 

Attention is called to the fact that the gov- 
ernment inspection of pork for trichine is for 
the benefit of the foreign consumer, and the 


opinion is expressed that the packer, and not 
the central government, should bear its cost. 
In regard to tuberculosis, the writer says : 


A most timely and efficient aid in the warfare upon 
bovine tuberculosis is the movement for cleaner milk, 
gradually gaining strength. Whatever can be done to 
reduce the number of bacteria in milk will indirectly 
aid the work against tuberculosis. For clean milk 
means a normal, or nearly normal, udder. . . . The de- 
mand for clean milk will eradicate all emaciated or 
sickly animals, many of which are tuberculous. In 
short, the crusade against dirty milk calls attention to 
all those defects which a cow shedding tubercle bacilli 
is likely to exhibit, and we may rest content that this 
movement will, at least for the present, meet the de- 
mands for milk free from tubercle bacilli. 


Glanders in man and human anthrax are so 
rarely met with that they are of little general 
interest, but rabies or hydrophobia, which is 
next taken up, is rather common,—at any rate, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports. Professor Smith 
treats of it as a disease that stands quite by 
itself in its etiology, mode of dissemination, and 
species susceptible to it. It is the only one 
of the infectious diseases of unknown etiology 
which is inoculable into a large series of animals. 
It is also unique in this, that it is disseminated 
only by inoculation through a wound. 


It would seem to be a comparatively easy thing to 
check and completely wipe out this disease, yet there 
are many obstacles to encounter. The fondness of the 
human being for the dog, which, at least with us, 
makes men and women impatient of any restriction 
placed upon canines, stands in the way. So does the 
laxity with which stray and ownerless dogs are dealt 
with. The variable and often long period of incubation 
of this disease makes it difficult to exercise sufficient 
control over exposed and suspected animals. There is, 
however, nothing to stand in the way of ridding our 


country of rabies if we really and earnestly desire to do — 


so and make the necessary sacrifices. 


In conclusion, the professor refers to the fre- 
quent occurrence of epidemics of meat poisoning 
in certain portions of Europe, and predicts that 
eventually, with a denser population in the 
Western States, we shall inevitably adopt the 
method of European countries, and that we shall 
then have to cope with the same diseases. 
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BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 


PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES AND QUARTERLIES, 


Economic and Financial Problems.—More and 
more the “‘live” questions in economics, and especially 
in finance, both public and private, are coming to the 
front in the popular magazines. Several of the widely 
circulated monthlies are now advertising articles, and 
even series of articles, dealing with the results of muni- 
cipal ownership in European countries. The work of 
Mr. Charles Edward Russell in this field is appearing 
from month to month in Everybody’s Magazine and 
the Cosmopolitan. Mr. Russell’s observations in 
Europe have a direct bearing on the problems of many 
American cities.—The subject of railroads, now upper- 
most in Congress, is ably treated in two of the February 
numbers. In the Century, the Hon. Charles A. Prouty, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, reviews and 
defends President Roosevelt’s position on the question 
of rate control by the federal government. In McClure’s, 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker continues his exposures of the 
private-car monopoly in its relations to the transpor- 
tation of fruit on American railroads.—The growth of 
the independent telephone movement in this country 
is the subject of an illuminating paper in the Atlantic 
Monthly, by Jesse W. Weik. The independent com- 
panies are making rapid headway, especially in the 
central West. They now claim to have in the whole 
country more than 3,000,000 subscribers, while the Bell 
Company claimed, in August last, 2,600,000. Further, 
the independents claim to have manufactured and 
placed in service in ten years more telephones than 
their competitor has in twenty-seven years, during the 
first seventeen of which the Bell Company had absolute 
control of the field through patents.—The same maga- 
zine has a discriminating article on ‘‘ Industrial Securi- 
ties as Investments,” by Charles A. Conant.—A series 
of questions relative to the dangers involved in the ac- 
cumulation of great fortunes having been propounded 
to President Eliot, John Wanamaker, Edward Atkin- 
son, E. Benjamin Andrews, Ernest Crosby, Henry 
Clews, President David Starr Jordan, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Jack London, and Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the answers given by these gentlemen are pub- 
lished in the February Cosmopolitan. Only four of 
the ten are ready to declare that the possession of a 
billion dollars by an individual constitutes a menace to 
the republic. There is absolute unanimity on the prop- 
osition that it is neither practicable nor advisable to 
set any limit to the amount of property an individual 
may acquire. 


Side-Lights on American Politics.—Two ar- 
ticles on the United States Senate are likely to attract 
a rather unusual amount of attention this month,—the 
one, contributed by William Everett to the Atlantic 
Monthly, an estimate of the Senate’s place and impor- 
tance in our scheme of government; the other a paper 
written for the World’s Work by Henry Beach Need- 
ham, who tells the story of the pure-food bill as an 
illustration of the Senate’s obstructive methods and a 





typical instance of the influence of the “special inter- 
ests” on legislation. The evils disclosed in Mr. Need- 
ham’s paper would persist, probably, in the face of the 
reforms advocated by Professor Everett,—in the main, 
a stout resistance on the part of the President and the 
House to the usurpations of the Senate.—A dark chap- 
ter in recent American history is revealed in the series 
of papers on “The Looting of Alaska” contributed to 
Appleton’s Booklovers by Rex E. Beach. The February 
installment is devoted to the disgraceful proceedings 
of ‘‘a suborned judiciary.” The harshness of this phrase 
is justified by the record.—In the same magazine Alfred 
Henry Lewis sets forth the arguments for and against 
the Statehood propositions now before Congress. 


International Topics.—An interesting article by 
Thomas F. Millard on ‘‘The New China,” in Scribner’s, 
shows that the recent boycott on American goods worked 
powerfully against other foreign interests, and even 
against the Chinese themselves in some instances.—An 
article in the World’s Work, entitled ‘‘What Shall 
Haiti’s Future Be?” describes the persistent activity of 
the Germans in that country, which is well within the 
American ‘sphere of influence,” if trade balances form 
any criterion.—Mr. Henry W. Nevinson’s survey of 
“The Slave-Trade of To-day” is concluded in the Feb- 
ruary Harper’s. The writer declares that England can 
no longer be regarded as the champion of liberty or of 
justice among mankind; but America, he says, may 
take the part that once was England’s, by right of in- 
heritance. ‘‘Let America declare that her will is set 
against slavery, and at her voice the abominable trade 
in human beings between Angola and the islands will 
collapse, as the slave trade to Brazil collapsed at the 
voice of England in the days of her greatness.”—A 
writer in Appleton’s Booklovers, Constantine Menelas, 
shows the fallacy of the assumption that Bulgarians 
fairly represent the Christian population of Macedonia 
in reform agitations. 


Religious and Ethical Discussions,—Impor- 
tant papers appearing in the first issue of the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics (Philadelphia) for 1906 are 
‘Ethical Influences in University Life,” by Professor 
Toy, of Harvard ; ‘‘Ethical Forces in the Practice of 
Medicine,” by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of Boston ; and 
‘Suicide: Some of Its Causes and Preventives,” by 
Miss C. F. Yonge.—“‘ Scientific Authority : Its Use and 
Abuse,” is the subject of a rather elaborate exposition, 
from a conservative viewpoint, by J. F. Springer in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, Ohio).—The same quarterly 
has an interesting study of “Religion Among the 
Chinese,” contributed by the Rev. George Durand 
Wilder, for some years a missionary in China.—In a 
paper entitled ‘‘The Passing of Mechanical Natural- 
ism,” Prof. Borden P. Bowne, the distinguished Metho- 
dist theologian, summarizes for the Homiletic Review 
(New York) his criticism of the positions maintained 
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by Haeckel in his works, ‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe” 
and ‘“*The Wonders of Life.”—In the Biblical World 
(University of Chicago), Dr. Theodore G. Soares writes 
on the ethical value of the Old Testament in modern 
life, and Dr. Richard Morse Hodge on ‘‘ Worship in the 
Sunday Schoo].”—At least two of the articles appearing 
in the current issues of Methodist magazines have 
special pertinence in relation to recent developments in 
the Methodist Church. Prof. George E. Vincent con- 
tributes to the Methodist Review (New York) a paper 
entitled ‘‘Conformity and Heresy: A Study in Social 
Psychology.” In the Methodist Quarterly Review 
(published at Nashville for the M. E. Church, South), 
the editor, Dr. John J. Tigert, writes at some length 
on ‘The Methodist Doctrine of the Atonement.” 


Personal Sketches.—In the February Scribner’s, 
Francis Wilson, the comedian, gives some entertaining 
reminiscences of Joseph Jefferson. Mr. Wilson seems 
to have made it a practice to record with much care his 
conversations with the famous actor, and if the current 
installment is to be taken as merely a sample of his 
store, he seems to have the materials of a most interest- 
ing book. Mr. Wilson takes some pains to set forth 
Mr. Wilson’s own conception of Rip Van Winkle, and 
to give his frank amusing comments on the play and its 
unparalleled success.—Another actor, Mr. John Drew, 
who has never been the victim of a theatrical press- 
agent, is sketched in Munsey’s by Acton Davies.— 
Mexico’s new President, Ramon Corral, is the subject 
of a brief article in Appleton’s Booklovers by Edward 
M. Conley, who declares that Corral is more like an 
American in appearance, action, and views than any 
other man in an important official position in Mexico. 
Moreover, he has always been exceedingly friendly to 
Americans.—Lincoln Steffens writes in McClure’s of 
Everett Colby, the rich young man of New Jersey, who 
has developed into a political leader in the revolution 
against bossism.—The achievements of ‘The Last of 
the Great Forty-Niners,” D. O. Mills, are related by Ian 
Clifford in the February Munsey’s. Comparatively 
little has been printed concerning the business life of 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


The Food Tax in France.—Of the articles in the 
Nineteenth Century (London) for January, one of the 
most generally interesting is Mr. W. B. Robertson’s 
paper on ‘Les Octrois,” and the exceeding vexatious- 
ness of the operations of these duties in France, especi- 
ally in Paris, where, as is shown, they add enormously 
to the cost of food, and bear very heavily indeed on the 
poorer classes. A law passed in 1897 gave municipal 
authorities the power to suppress octroi duties, ad- 
vantage of which power was speedily taken by many 
towns, which, however, seem never to have abolished 
duties on alcohol. In other towns, again, all octroi was 
abolished except on alcohol and butcher’s meat. Lyons, 
with 500,000 inhabitants, can proudly congratulate itself 
on having been the first French city to abolish the octroi. 
It has a municipal tax on alcohol, and various replace- 
ment duties, however, on automobiles, buildings, land, 
clubs, etc., but not on food. Only now are the full ben- 
efits of the suppression beginning to be realized. ‘‘ Food 
is both cheaper and better. Since the octroi was abol- 
ished, the inhabitant of Lyons drinks fifty-one more 
liters of wine per annum, and eats twelve pounds of 


Mr. Mills, one of the important phases of which has 
been a type of business-like philanthropy issuing in 
model dwellings and lodging-houses. 


Travel Notes.—An illustrated article in Scribner’s 
by George Porter Fernald describes the villas of the 
Venetians.—The February Metropolitan is largely 
given over to travel sketches: Frank Alvord Perret 
describes ‘‘ Vesuvius as It Is To-day,” M. H. Squire, 
‘‘Life in a French Village,” and Beatrice Grimshaw, 
“Ihe Samoans at Close Range.”—In Harper’s, by 
means of drawings and letter-press, Thornton Oakley 
succeeds in conveying a vivid impression of scenes on 
the Ohio River at Pittsburg. 


Sugar Obtained by a New Process.—In an 
article which he contributes to the Technical World 
Magazine (Chicago) for February concerning a new 
German process for the manufacture of alcohol, Mr. 
John C. Jenkins explains the conversion of the cellulose 
of sawdust into sugar or glucose. For this purpose 
gaseous sulphurous acid is utilized, instead of sulphuric 
acid, which it is difficult and costly to remove. A long 
ton of sawdust produces a solution containing about 
500 pounds of sugar, of which about 7% or 80 per cent. is 
fermentable, when treated with yeast, the remaining 


portion being non-fermentable. Thesawdust, after leav- . 


ing the exhaustion vats, can be used for fuel. About 25 
gallons of absolute alcohol is now obtained from a long 
ton of sawdust, or about double that quantity of crude 
alcohol.—It ought to be said in the interest of historical 
verity, that the discovery of saccharin (attributed to a 
German chemist, Mr. C. Fahlberg, in the article quoted 
in January from the Dutch monthly Vragens des Tijds) 
was really made by an eminent American chemist, Dr. 
Ira Remsen. Saccharin was first produced in Balti- 
more, in the laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, 
in the course of an investigation carried on jointly by 
Professor Remsen (now president of the Johns Hop- 
kins) and Mr. Fahlberg, who was at that time a student 
working under Professor Remsen’s direction, and it 
is only fair that they should receive due credit. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


meat more than he did under the old order. So it will 
be in time through the length and breadth of France. 
The lessons of experience have only to be made con- 
vincing, and the fifteen hundred octrois of France will 
be relegated to the shades of the has-beens.” 


Innumerable Taxes in Spain. — The outcry 
against increased living expenses comes also from 
Spain, where government and city taxes and imports 
seem to be the chief cause. Gabriel M. Vergara, in the 
Revista Contempordnea (Madrid), discusses these in an 
article entitled ‘‘Is It Possible to Live in Spain?” He 
takes a little over a page to list the government taxes 
and a page and a half to enumerate the special taxes 
and licenses required by the city of Madrid, besides 
mentioning a few others that are being considered. 
Adding to these the expenses of clubs, societies, fraterni- 
ties, the tribute levied by servants on purchases, the 
shortage of weight by merchants, the adulteration of 
food products, the writer asks, ‘‘If one cannot live in 
Spain in peace, and can live in Madrid only by a mir- 
acle, where must one go to enjoy life agreeably ?” 
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The Extended Monroe Doctrine.—“ Investor,” 
writing inthe Monthly Review (London) for January on 
“Latin America and the United States,” remarks on 
President Roosevelt’s great extension of the original 
Monroe Doctrine. At first it wasa ‘Thou shall not,” ad- 
dressed to all whom it may concern ; itis now modified to 
assert that the United States must be the sole arbiter be- 
tween the Latin-American republics, from Mexico to 
Central America, and Peru to Uruguay, and any outside 
European power ; they alone must judge when interven- 
tion is desirable, and they alone must intervene. Cer- 
tain of these republics,—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico, the most firmly established,—would probably 
resent as unjustifiable interference anything like United 
States ‘“‘protection.” The writer then summarizes the 
position and financial prospects of the various Latin- 
American states in order to show that if the United 
States really mean to act up to the principles enunciated 
recently by President Roosevelt, their path must be be- 
set with difficulties ; and if the present improvement in 
the general condition of the Latin-American states be 
not permanent—quite a likely event—their position will 
become yet more difficult. He then sums up the results 
of American dealings with Santo Domingo, Colombia, 
Venezuela, etc., to prove his case, which is that, so far, 
United States ‘“ protection,” or whatever else the new 
version of the Monroe Doctrine may mean, has been 
prejudicial rather than favorable to European bond- 
holders and European interests generally. What has 
been done has exclusively benefited American citizens ; 
and he plainly says that bondholders in any Latin- 
American state need not look to Uncle Sam for any im- 
provement in the value of their securities. Moreover, 
many of them oppose the new Monroe Doctrine. 


Anomalies in the British Parliamentary 
System.—In his paper on “The Making of Parlia- 
ment” in the Nineteenth Century (London) for Janu- 
ary, Mr. Michael MacDonagh comments on various 
curious anomalies in the English parliamentary and 
voting system. Members of Parliament, he says, no 
longer represent constituencies, but political principles. 
A. nominally sits for Hodgeshire, but in reality he sits 
for the Tariff Reform League, the National Liberal 
Federation, or the Conservative Central Office. As il- 
lustrating the absurdities in which the law sometimes 
lands us, Mr. Chamberlain in 1895 remarked that his 
son, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who lived at the parental 
house, was therefore neither a householder nor a lodger, 
and had no vote. Yet he might become not only a 
Member of Parliament, but a member of the govern- 
ment. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, there- 
fore, was not on the rolls as a voter. 


The Navies of Germany and Britain.—<Accord- 
ing to ‘‘Excubitor,” writing in the Fortnightly Review 
(London) for January, the Germans have utterly failed 
in their attempt to rival Great Britain as a sea power. 
All their ships are too small and carry too light 
guns to hold their own against the British Navy. He 
says: ‘Step by step in the past five years the admi- 
ralty has met the challenge of Germany on the seas, and 
step by step Germany has been defeated, although the 
expenditure on the German fleet has already risen from 
less than five millions to nearly twelve millions sfer- 
ling, and will continue to increase year by year until it 
exceeds sixteen and one-half millions in 1917. The new 
act writes the word failure over almost every clause of 





the Act of 1900. In short, the new navy bill confesses 
the failure of the small battleship, the comparative use- 
lessness of the small armored cruiser, and the wasteful 
expenditure on little protected cruisers and flimsy tor- 
pedo craft. The German Navy is no stronger to-day in 
comparison with the British fleet than it was in 1897, 
the year of the Diamond Jubilee review.” 


New Zealand Football.—Mr. E. B. Osborn, writ- 
ing on this subject in the Nineteenth Century (London) 
for January, says that the New Zealand team have revo- 
lutionized the theory and practice of Rugby Union foot- 
ball. Even at its best the Welsh system is not so scien- 
tific as that of the New Zealanders. No British fifteen, 
except possibly one or two public-school teams, have 
mastered the New Zealand style, yet ‘‘ we are gradually 
learning our lesson,” as he proceeds to show. On the one 
occasion on which the New Zealanders were beaten (at 
Cardiff) they were palpably stale and listless. However, 
he says that ‘‘it is the height of folly to prate about the 
degeneracy of physique of Rugby Union of the four na- 
tions at home.” In this there is nothing to choose, ac- 
cording to Mr. Osborn, between the home and the colo- 
nial teams, and the individual home players are as good 
as the best colonials. He remarks, however, that the 
strongest fifteen of the New Zealanders were beaten by 
a provincial team in New Zealand just before leaving, 
—he should have said were beaten by two colonial 
teams, in Wellington and in Christchurch,—so that they 
do not really represent the full strength of the colony. 


The French Elections.—Mr. R. Dell, writing in 
the January Fortnightly (London) on the approaching 
general elections in France,—part of the Senate was re- 
newed in January, and the Chamber will be reélected 
next May,—says: ‘‘The only change that seems to be at 
all possible is an increase in the strength of the ‘ Pro- 
gressists,’ led by M. Méline. The chief hope of the 
Center is that the ‘unification’ of the Socialist party, 
and the consequent retirement of M. Jaurés and his fol- 
lowers from the organization of the Bloc, may force 
the rest of the Left to combine with the Center after 
the elections in order to secure a working majority. 
This would mean a coalition ministry, probably includ- 
ing M. Ribot and M. Méline, with a much moderated 
M. Rouvier as Premier. Among all the trends of po- 
litical opinion there are two characteristics of modern 
France that stand out clearly. She is overwhelmingly 
republican and overwhelmingly anti-Clerical ; but anti- 
Clerical does not mean anti-religious.” 


The British Government and the Unem- 
ployed.—In Mr. C. F. G. Masterman’s article on the 
“‘Unemployed ” in the Contemporary Review (London) 
for January, it is suggested that the incoming govern- 
ment must either (1) deal directly with them by new 
distress committees, especially in connection with land 
colonies ; (2) deal indirectly with them by small hold- 
ings, encouragement of codperation, etc., or by the 
development of English sylviculture, or establishing 
schemes of reclamation; or (3) deal directly with the 
problem of poverty by lifting taxes from necessaries, 
child-labor legislation, greater economy in government 
expenditure, concern for physical efficiency of poor chil- 
dren, and similar methods. 


Bernard Shaw Compared with Tolstoy.—Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton’s note on Mr. Bernard Shaw in the 
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Independent Review (London) for January concludes 
with the following interesting comparison with Tolstoy : 
‘‘Perhaps the best way of noting the fundamental fal- 
lacy in Mr. Shaw’s intellectual Puritanism may be 
found if we compare him with Tolstoy. The difference, 
of course, is obvious. Tolstoy says that certain things 
should not exist ; Shaw merely that they should not be 
idealized. A story like ‘Peace and War’ says in effect, 
‘Have noarmies.’ A play like ‘Arms and the Man’ says 
ineffect, ‘Havearmies, but do not admirethem.’ A story 
like ‘The Kreutzer Sonata’ says in effect, ‘Have no sex- 
ual love.’ A play like ‘The Philanderer’ says in effect, 
‘Have love, but not romantic love. Have love, but do not 
love it.’ Tolstoy takes warand loveand openly demands 
that they should be destroyed. Shaw is more modest, 
and is quite content if they are desecrated. But the 
profound practical weakness which runs through the 
whole of his practical philosophy is simply this,—that 
if these things are to be real at all, they must be roman- 
tic. An unromantic lover would simply cease to be a 
lover ; a perfectly reasonable soldier would simply run 
away. If weare really going to abolish the poetry of 
these things with Mr. Shaw, we should be infinitely 
more practical if we went the full length of Tolstoy, 
and abolished the things themselves. But all this is 
only a part of the weird austerity and perfection of Mr. 
Shaw’s mind, of which I spoke at the beginning. In 
his diet, he is too healthy for this world. In his politics, 
he is too practical for this world.” 


Opposition to the Higher Criticism.—Dr. Emil 
Reich’s third article on ‘‘The Bankruptcy of Higher 
Criticism” in the Contemporary Review (London) 
says that considering the importance of biblical criti- 
cism, would it not be better to try to settle the problem 
of it and of the Pentateuch by excavationsin Palestine, 
the cost of which, he suggests, could easily be met by 
voluntary subscription. It may easily be imagined 
what would be the effect of the discovery of a copy of 
Genesis or Exodus in cuneiform. He does not say that 
such a copy will unfailingly be found, but only suggests 
that it is very likely to be found somewhere in Pales- 
tine. Several rich British amateurs are spending large 
sums on publishing Oriental manuscripts, none of 
which can compare in importance with the Penta- 
teuch. 


A Study of Nicknames. — Julio Cejador, in 
Espaiia Moderna (Madrid), gives a curious scientific 
study of the nicknames commonly used among Spanish 
people which is very suggestive of the origin of family 
names everywhere. Some are from physical defects or 
characteristics, some from moral or immoral qualities, 
some fantastically metaphorical, others more graphic 
than polite, but all express a great deal of meaning con- 
cisely. Besides the personal nicknames, there are others 
applied wholesale to residents of certain cities or dis- 
tricts, based on allsorts of ideas, or on legends or popular 
jokes. Personal nicknames the writer classifies under 
inanimate objects, plants, animals, offices, regions, de- 
fects or bodily qualities, and moral qualities. A story 
is told of a parson who, at a church fraternity meeting, 
called off the names of members and received no re- 
sponses though the room was full. The schoolmaster 
took the book and called off a list of nicknames, every 
one of which brought a “Present.” The peasants had 
actually forgotten their official names through always 
bearing nicknames. 


Is Mexico Being Americanized ?—In spite of 
the oft-repeated assertion that the ‘‘ Americanization” 
of Mexico is proceeding apace (in our December num- 
ber, Mr. Edward M. Conley was perhaps overconfident 
in his assertion of the fact), there is evident in period- 
icals, both American and Mexican, an endeavor on the 
part of the Americans who know Mexico thoroughly to 
show that the American influence south of the Rio 
Grande has been much overestimated. Modern Mexico 
(published in English in New York and Mexico City) 
warns against exaggerations of American influence in 
Mexico. The overestimate is to be deprecated, says this 
journal editorially, because, in the first place, they are 
overestimates. In the second place, they are to be dep- 
recated because they are ‘‘ misleading and are liable to 
attract young Americans hither by what is a gross mis- 
representation of the actual situation. Americans com- 
ing to Mexico under the impression, likely to be en- 
couraged by articles such as those on which we are 
animadverting, that this country is a sort of projection 
or prolongation of the United States, and who on arriv- 
ing here find themselves ‘in a decidedly foreign atmos- 
phere, and amid exotic conditions to which they will 
have to adapt themselves, with no little patience and 
trouble, if they decide to stay, will not feel exactly in- 
clined to thank the authors of the articles by which 
they have been deceived. In thethird place, legitimate 
American enterprise and influence in Mexico are not 
likely to be aided, but rather to be harmed, by being 
described in the rhetoric of the ballyhoo-man.” Modern 
Mexico, further, referring to the “ preposterous” state- 
ment that ‘“‘Americanization is influencing the social 
and family life of the country,” remarks: ‘‘ We are, of 
course, not in the smallest degree deprecating such an 
evolution, but are stating a simple fact in saying that 
up to the present there are no signs of it.” A reader of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, who has resided in Mexico for 
twenty years, writes criticising Mr. Conley’s article (al- 
ready alluded to) on point of both statement and opinion. 
There are fully two hundred thousand Americans in 
Mexico, says this writer, not ten thousand. The figures, 
as we printed them in December, are manifestly too 
small. We are frank to admit also that the article in 
question probably did overstate the social and moral in- 
fluence exerted by American residents in our neighbor 
to the south. Mexican family and social life is charming 
and conservative. Americans who go to Mexico will, un- 
doubtedly, find that they are fully as likely to have their 
manners and ideas modified by their Mexican surround- 
ings, as the native people are to be influenced by Amer- 
ican ways. 


German Parliamentarism.—In the Correspond- 
ant, Herr E. Wetterlé, a Deputy in the Reichstag, has 
an article on the parliamentary institutions of the Ger- 
man Empire. He says the German Empire is not a 
state, but a federation of independent states. Each 
state has its own constitution and laws, so that in Ger- 
many it is possible to study almost every variety of 
government, every electoral system, and every form of 
taxation,—the republican constitution of Hamburg, 
the absolutism of the two Mecklenburgs, universal 
suffrage in the Grand Duchy of Baden, progressive tax- 
ation in Wiirttemberg, ete. There is no Emperor of 
Germany, but a German Emperor. The federal char- 
acter of Germany makes parliamentarism very difficult, 
and causes confusion in the finances of the empire and 
those of the individual states. Yet this federalism is 
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Germany’s strength. The writer explains which legis- 
lation is reserved for the empire ; he tells how the Reichs- 
tag is elected ; gives particulars of the different parties 
and groups and their places in the Reichstag; tells how 
the new laws are discussed and passed; describes the 
functions of the Bundesrath, or Federal Council, etc. 


X-Rays and Digestion.—A new application of 
the X-rays for medical purposes was demonstrated at the 
International Réntgen Congress at Berlin, last sum- 
mer. Dr. Rieder, of Munich, writes in the illustrated 
Umschau (Frankfort-on-Main) on this recent dis- 
covery, showing that X-rays not only penetrates solid 
bodies, but also under certain circumstances expose 
more intimate proceedings of the living organism. The 
passage of food through the intestines, so imperfectly 
known hitherto, is no longer a secret, because it can be 
put on the photographic plate by the aid of X-rays. 
Physicians are thus enabled to make a close study of 
the sick stomach. In order to examine the intestines 
of his patients, Dr. Rieder uses the basic spirit of niter, 
which makes the parts saturated by this drug pene- 
trable for X-rays. The drug is simply mixed with the 
food, not causing any disagreeable or dangerous conse- 
quences for the patient. While still exutaining, a num- 
ber of pictures are taken, enabling the physicians to 
examine both form and movement of the intestines 
during the time of digestion. Dr. Rieder has thus 
proved, that the location of the stomach in filled con- 
dition is perpendicularand not horizontal, as generally 
believed. The gas accumulations occurring regularly 
under the progress of digestion have also been analyzed. 
Regarding the form of the stomach there are certain 
differences. The one of woman is by reason of the 
corset pressure, as a rule, drawn at length and pressed 
downward, wherefore physicians also use the term 
lace-stomach. The position of the human bowels, par- 
ticularly the appendix, is located in the same way. 
The wismuth solution is here applied to the food, form 
and position being exactly visible on the photographic 
plate. The X-rays teach us, furthermore, that the 
emptying of the stomach proceeds by starts, and not in 
acontinuous stream. The important question, how 
long different kinds of food charge the stomach, can 
also exactly be stated. In order to facilitate the exam- 
ination of the body, the navel region is on all the pic- 
tures indicated by a coin of lead, which on the photo- 
graph leaves a black impression. 


An Italian View of the Policy of Pope Pius X. 
—Writing in the Hilfe (Berlin), Marchese Barbara di 
San Giorgio discusses the policy of Pope Pius X., em- 
phasizing particularly his attitude at the recent elec- 
tions for parliament in Italy. The idea that the Pope 
was striving for a great Catholic party the writer 
vigorously denies. To quote: Pius X. follows, as the 
head of the Catholic Church, the same policy which 
he pursued when he still bore the name Giuseppe Sarto 
and was the Patriarch of Venice. As such he was 
accustomed to look at the King as the supreme head 
of the state. Indeed, Cardinal Sarto never missed 
the opportunity to visit and pay his homage to Hum- 
bert I. or Victor Emmanuel III. on their frequent so- 
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journs in beautiful Venice. At thesametime, he showed 
the greatest politeness, — yea, hearty friendliness, — 
to the prefect and all the high dignitaries of the gov- 
ernment. Taking his seat at the Holy See, the pa- 
triarchal attitude of Pius X. became soon manifest. 
Pius X. saw his course plainly. The monarchy is the 
authority, and the authority upholds religion. The 
enemies of the monarchy are therefore the enemies 
of the Church. Considering his success as Arch- 
bishop of Venice, where he had gained the esteem of 
everybody without injuring the Vatican, there was 
no reason for giving up the former tactics of being 
at the same time a good priest and a good Italian. 
After this brief survey of the personal attitude of Pius 
X., the writer goes on to analyze the recent circulars is- 
sued from the Vatican. Much has been said and written 
about these publications. The new Pope, as we have 
seen, was anxious that the Italian Catholics should be 
good citizens, and in this very thought we can trace the 
reason for the failure of socialism in Italy, which has 
gathered all its strength for the overthrow of the 
Church as well as of existingconditions. Atthe recent 
elections, the priests gave their votes en masse at the 
ballot-boxes, something that never had happened since 
the political conquest of Italy. The result was star- 
tling. Milan, the stronghold of the extreme parties, 
sent Monarchists,—yea, one Clerical member,—to par- 
liament. Such a policy on the part of Pius X. excited, 
of course, much comment. Some said that he had drop- 
ped the ireconcilable policy of his predecessors in regard 
tothe Quirinal. In foreign countries the excitement was 
also great. It was even said that the Pope would go 
over to Protestantism. This was the reason for the 
second epistle, which was a complement of the first one. 
Pius X. emphasizes the statement that he has not given 
up the rights of the Catholic Church, and that he never 
would approve the violent destruction of Papal ascend- 
ency. The support of the monarchy in the economic 
and moral rise of the nation in order to aid the Church 
in the attack of the freethinkers is the chief object of the 
policy of Pius X. The Pope will not hurt the King, 
and both must keep down the elements of socialism. 
Too open friendship between the head of the State and 
the head of the Church would only awaken suspicion in 
the camps of the Liberals and the Clericals, yet nobody 
could prevent them from exchanging congratulations 
by telephone. 


The Zodiacal Light Photographed.—The as- 
tronomer Quenisset, of the observatory at Nanterre, 
France, has succeeded in getting rarely successful 
photographs of the zodiacal light, one of which is re- 
produced in the Hojas Selectas (Barcelona). The best 
objective found for the purpose was that formed by the 
two plano-convex lenses of a condenser for astereopticon, 
and it must be stopped down 50 percent. Extra rapid 
plates and an exposure not long enough to allow diffu- 
sion to take place are other requisites. The experiment 
must be made in the shade of mountains, and prefer- 
ably in equatorial regions, where the zodiacal light is 
seen most intense. The photograph shows an almost 
globular form, with the intensity of light diminishing 
toward the upper portion. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


A FEW OF THE LATEST BIOGRAPHIES. 


R. MODESTE TCHAIKOVSKI has found seven 
hundred and fifty pages insufficient for his great 
work on the life and letters of his famous brother, Peter 
Ilich Tchaikovski. This biographical and memorial 
volume, originally issued in twenty-five parts by a Mos- 
cow publisher, has been translated and abridged into 
an English version (John Lane), with an introduc- 
tion by Rosa New- 
march. The volume is 
copiously illustrated, 
and contains many let- 
ters, documents, lists, 
analyses of operas, and 
expressions of newspa- 
per opinion. Particu- 
larly interesting are the 
letters from Tchaikov- 
ski during his friend- 
ship and courtship 
with the woman to 
whom he never ad- 
dressed a personal 
greeting, and also the 
account of his tour in 
America. The great 
Russian’s musical 
work is so full of the sincerely emotional and human 
elements of his character that the story of his life and 
selections from his letters make reading almost as at- 
tractive as that of a novel. 

“The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull” is enter- 
tainingly told by Philip E. Howard (Philadelphia : The 
Sunday-School Times Company). The late Dr. Trum- 
bull, for so many years editor of the Sunday-School 
Times, was in his lifetime one of the best known of re- 
ligious journalists, but before he was a journalist he 
had been a missionary and an army chaplain. His per- 
sonality was one that indelibly impressed itself on those 
with whom he came in contact. This authorized biog- 
raphy preserves those traits that were familiar to the 
public, and reveals at the same time many things that 
were known in Dr. Trumbull’s lifetime only to his in- 
timates. It isa bright, compelling book from beginning 
to end,—a worthy treatment of a unique subject. 

The late John Fletcher Hurst, one of the most 
scholarly bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is the subject of an authorized biography by Albert 
Osborn, who was for many years the bishop’s secretary 
(New York: Eaton & Mains). Bishop Hurst was a 
traveler as well as a student. His European ex- 
periences began when he was a very young man, and 
continued almost to the last year of his life. He was 
a book-lover and an antiquarian. His marked literary 
bent gave him a distinguished place among his brethren 
of the Methodist clergy. 

In the series of ‘‘American Crisis Biographies” 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co.), the life of 
William T. Sherman is written by Edwin Robins. 
General Sherman’s career in its main outlines is per- 
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haps as well known as that of any other of the Civil 
War commanders afterGrantand Lee. The generation 
to which Sherman stood in the relation of a popular 
hero is rapidly passing from the stage, and it is well 
that a popular biography like this sketch by Mr. Robins 
should be prepared for the express purpose of meeting 
the needs of the younger generation of readers. The 
book is written attractively and with due regard to the 
official and standard authorities. 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 


An absorbingly interesting work, including both de- 
scription and history, is Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s 
‘‘Reshaping of the Far East” (Macmillan). Mr. Weale, 
who is the author of ‘‘ Manchu and Muscovite” (already 
noticed in these pages), has given in this two-volume 
work, aggregating nore than eleven hundred pages, an 
exhaustive and stimulatingly-written history of the re- 
lations between the Occident and the Far East, a sum- 
mary of Chinese and Japanese history, a description of 
some exceedingly interesting personal experiences dur- 
ing a number of tours throughout China, Korea, and 
Japan ending in the late spring of 1905, just after the 
battle of Mukden, and 
supplementing his text 
with numerous illus- 
trations from photo- 
graphs. Mr. Weale’s 
grasp of the signifi- 
cance and forces now 
reshaping the Far East 
isremarkable. He has 
a keen insight into the 
political and psycho- 
logical reasons for Rus- 
sian, German, and 
French dealings with 
China, influences he 
sums up in the ex- 
pression, ‘‘the Conti- 
nental Block.” Belgi- 
um he calls the lackey 
of these continental 
powers. British influ- 
ence he fears is on the 
wane, and it is to arouse British attention to this al- 
leged waning influence that he devotes much of his best 
writing. American power and prestige, he believes, is 
on the increase. Japan he counts as the future drill- 
master of the East. Thereare several appendices, com- 
prising the texts of treaties, a number of other official 
documents, and an analysis of the purely military his- 
tory of the Russo-Japanese War up to May 1, last. 

Another book on Tibet. This time it is by Oscar 
Terry Crosby, and is entitled ‘Tibet and Turkestan” 
(Putnams). Mr. Crosby, it will be remembered, was 
the Englishman who took that memorable journey of 
exploration in 1903 through central Asia, with Capt. 
Ferdinand Anginieur, of the French Army. This vol- 
ume is the collected experiences of Mr. Crosby during 
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this and several other journeys through central Asia. 
It is illustrated from photographs, and contains several 
excellent maps. In a number of appendices are to be 
found the texts of a number of treaties between Great 
Britain and Tibet and Russia and Tibet. 

The impressions of a business man, obtained during 
a business trip in the Far East, cast into narrative 
form,—this is the description Mr. Ernest F. G. Hatch, 
M.P., himself gives to his book, ‘‘ Far-Eastern Impres- 
sions,” just issued by Hutchinson in London and Mc- 
Clurg in Chicago. The book, which is illustrated, and 
which contains several valuable maps, treats of Japan, 
China, and Korea, and sets forth some exceedingly 
interesting data about business opportunities in the 
Orient. 

‘Japan and the Japanese as Seen by Foreigners,’ 
—prior to the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War— 
has been edited by Karl K. Kawakami, author of ‘‘The 
Political Ideas of Modern Japan,” and published by the 
Keiseisha in Tokio. ; 

In the series of ‘‘Our Asiatic Neighbors” (Putnams), 
we have “Philippine Life in Town and Country,” by 
James A. Leroy, American consul at Durango, Mexico. 
Mr. Leroy was for two years connected with the United 
States Philippine Commission. 

A period of European history as yet only cursorily 
treated,—that from 1870 to 1900,—has been graphically 
summed up in a scholarly manner by Dr. J. Holland 
Rose, of Christ College, Cambridge, in a two-volume 
illustrated work entitled ‘‘The Development of the 
European Nations, 1870 to 1900” (Putnams). The first 
volume has. already come from the press. Dr. Rose 
devotes special attention to the causes of the Franco- 
German War, that memorable conflict itself, the found- 
ing of the French republic, the German Empire, the 
Eastern question and the Russo-Turkish War, the 
Balkan settlement and the making of Bulgaria, and 
Nihilism and absolutism in Russia. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith has given us what is probably 
the most brilliant exposition of the Irish question in all 
its phases which has ever been written. His history 
and plea (for it is both) appears under the title of 
“Trish History and the Irish Question” (McClure, Phil- 
lips). It furnishes a clear account of the political and 
historical relations between Ireland and England from 
the earliest times, and closes with a chapter on the 
present state of affairs in the unfortunate island, with 
some shrewd conclusions as to causes and remedies. 

That very excellent series of books entitled ‘‘The 

issentials of History,” being issued by the American 
Book Company, offers as its latest production, ‘The 
Essentials in Medieval and Modern History” (from 
Charlemagne to the present day), by Dr. Samuel Ban- 
nister Harding, of Indiana University, in consultation 
with Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard. Professor 
Harding begins his survey of the world in the year 800 
A.D., thus taking up the history at the last chapter of 
Professor Wolfson’s “‘ Essentials in Ancient History.” 
In accordance with the plan of the series, the essentials, 
not the details, are treated, and the three most difficult 
problems in medieval history for young people—feudal- 
ism, the church, and the rivalry between the empire 
and the church—are brought forward and clearly pre- 
sented in the opening chapters. Succeeding volumes in 
the series will be ‘“‘ Essentials in English History,” by 
Mr. Albert Perry Walker, and “ Essentials in American 
History,” by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart. The volumes 
are all illustrated and provided with maps, 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 

In his book ‘‘The United States in the Twentieth 
Century,” originally published in Paris about a year 
ago, M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, the well-known French 
economic writer, gives us what is perhaps the most note- 
worthy work on the United States since the publication 
of Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth.” The English 
translation, by H. Addington Bruce, has been issued in 
this city by Funk & Wagnalls. In his preface, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu announces that the statistical portion of his 
work is based upon the report of our twelfth census, 
supplemented, of course, by the French writer’s own 
experiences and impressions while in this countty. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu is one of the sincere admirers of the 
United States and a believer in the great destiny of its 
people. He hopes, however, that the most impressive 
quality of Americans,—‘‘a great, tireless energy,”— 
will not be lost now that our country is ‘‘so wealthy 
that the individual cannot always hope to see his efforts 
as richly compensated as was formerly the case.” Be- 
fore the second century of our national life is far ad- 
vanced, this French writer believes, the United States 
“will unquestionably dominate economically all the 
Asiatic and American countries bordering on the Pa- 
cific, and will play in the world the part played until 
these latter days by England.” 

Information about the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute is not lacking in our current litera- 
ture, but inquiries are continually coming to Principal 
Washington and his colleagues as to what the gradu- 
ates of that institution are doing after the completion 
of their school work. It is felt that the real test of the 
institution is the success of its graduates in practical 
life, and with a view to showing how that test has been 
met a volume has been compiled under the title ‘‘Tus- 
kegee and Its People, Their Ideals and Achievements” 
(Appletons). The work is edited by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and contains, in addition to an outline of the 
scope and purpose of the institute work, a series of 
autobiographies by graduates of the school. These 
sketches are contributed by men and women in various 
callings. Those which will prove of greatest interest, 
we imagine, to most readers are the life-stories of the 
colored people who have become successful farmers, 
builders, and tradesmen. These show how the training 
received at Tuskegee has borne fruit in real life, and 
really furnish some of the strongest testimonials to 
the value of the school to the modern South. There 
are also a few records of professional men, showing 
that the black man in the South who has ability and 
strength of purpose is not debarred from intellectual 
callings. But the main force of the book, as we have 
remarked, is the testimony that it offers to the value of 
the Tuskegee idea in the industrial developments of the 
negro race. 

Dr. Frank Julian Warne began some years ago a 
careful study of labor organization among American 
coal-miners. Dr. Warne’s attitude toward the unions 
is distinctly sympathetic. He has studied the objects 
and organization of the coal-miner’s union, in peace as 
well as in strikes, and has watched its actual workings 
outside as well as inside its written constitution. The 
result is a compact little volume entitled ‘The Coal- 
Mine Workers: A Study in Labor Organization ” (Long- 
mans). Beginning with a brief sketch of the United 
Mine Workers of America, Dr. Warne proceeds to give 
an interesting account of the interstate joint confer- 
ence, the State agreement, and the anthracite board of 
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conciliation. Chapters are devoted to ‘“‘The Trade- 
Union and the Strike” and ‘‘The Growth of the Mine- 
Workers’ Union,” and in conclusion the author sums 
up the philosophy of trade-unionism as derived from 
his studies of its workings among the miners. Dr. 
Warne does not hesitate to point out what he regards 
as mistakes in organization, and endeavors throughout 
the work to do full justice to the opponents as well as 
the advocates of trade-unionism. The fact that more 
than half of the 595,000 mine-workers in the United 
States are now enrolled as members of the United Mine- 
Workers is in itself a sufficient indication of the im- 
portance of the subject treated by Dr. Warne. 

A new edition of Mr. William E. Smythe’s ‘‘ Con- 
quest of Arid America” (Macmillan) is notable for the 
inclusion of chapters describing the achievements of 
the Government under the Reclamation Act of June 17, 
1902. An interesting chapter, entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s 
Young Men at Work,” gives details concerning the per- 
sonnel of the Reclamation Service now operating with 
such success on various irrigation projects, as outlined 
on page 219 of this number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
There are also good accounts of the more important of 
these projects, together with excellent illustrations. 

Mr. Henry George, Jr., in the book entitled ‘‘ The 
Menace of Privilege” (Macmillan), makes a telling pre- 
sentation of the dangers to our republic arising from 
the existence of a favored class. He begins with the 
assertion that ours is the land of inequality, and, pro- 
ceeding to an analysis of the causes of that inequality, 
he distinguishes between various types of ‘*‘ princes of 
privilege.” A somewhat pessimistic chapter describes 
the physical, mental, and moral deterioration of the 
masses. Mr. George devotes a chapter to the dangers 
of unionism, and several chapters to what he terms 
weapons of privilege, chiefly the use of the courts, and 
corruption in politics. The proposed remedy of all 
these inequalities and wrongs, as one would naturally 
infer from Mr. George’s well-known predilections, is to 
be found in the single tax. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


It is but seldom we come across a more charmingly 
set scientific story than Professor N.S. Shaler’s ‘‘ Man 
and the Earth” (Fox, Duffield). This book is a coherent 
story, written by an 
eminent geologist who 
has command of a fas- 
cinating English style, 
outlining the relations 
which have existed 
from prehistoric ages 
between man and the 
planet on which he 
lives, particularly with 
reference to the mate- 
rial resources of the 
earth. Theconcluding 
chapters, particularly 
the ones entitled ‘‘ The 
Future of Nature 
Upon the Earth,” 
“The Beauty of the 
Earth,” and “The Last 
of Earth and Man,” are absorbingly interesting. 

A remarkable work of more than four hundred 
pages, with many illustrations, on an astronomical 
subject, by a woman, is one of the noteworthy addi- 
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tions to scientific literature which we have from Adam 
and Charles Black, of London, through the Macmillans. 
This work, ‘The System of the Stars,” now in its second 
edition, is by Agnes M. Clerke, author of ‘‘ History of 
Astronomy During the Nineteenth Century ” and ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Astro-Physics.” In the whole ‘astonishing 
history of the human intellect, there is no more aston- 
ishing chapter than that concerned with the sidereal 
researches of the last half-century.” This is the story 
that Miss Clerke tells with scholarly ability. 

In his scientific treatise, ‘‘ Life and Matter” (Put- 
nams), Sir Oliver Lodge replies to Professor Haeckel’s 
“Riddle of the Universe.” The author acknowledges 
the German philosopher's service to scientific thought 
in introducing Darwinism to Germany, and admits 
that to philosophically trained minds Haeckel’s writings 
can do no harm. The English thinker, however, be- 
lieves that to the general reader Professor Haeckel’s 
ideas are inevitably harmful unless accompanied by 
some qualification which will warn the reader against 
their speculative and destructive tendencies. 


BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC AND ART. 


The first book in English on the life and personality 
of the famous Norwegian composer, Edvard Grieg, is 
by Henry T. Finck, and is issued, with many illustra- 
tions, by John Lane. Grieg has never been communi- 

cative about himself, 





and only a few of his 
very numerous letters 
have been made public. 
The most important of 
these letters are includ- 
ed in the present vol- 
ume. What Mr. Finck 
hopes to accomplish by 
this little volume is, 
briefly, to destroy the 
delusion that Grieg did 
“little more than 
transplant to his gar- 








den the wild flowers of 
Norwegian folk-mu- 
sic.” As a matter of 











fact, says the biograph- 
er, 95 per cent. of his 
music is absolutely and in every detail his own.” This 
volume is one of a series of monographs on “Living 
Masters of Music,” edited by Rosa Newmarch. 

Two little collections of sayings and memorabilia of 
Beethoven and Mozart, compiled and annotated by 
Friedrich Kerst, and translated from the German and 
edited by Henry Edward Krehbiel, have been published 
by B. W. Huebsch, New York. These consist of the 
utterances of Beethoven and Mozart on art, their esti- 
mates of other composers, their religious views, and 
their opinions of their own works. 

Two volumes of ‘‘Songs and Airs by George Frideric 
Handel,” one for high and one for low voice,,and edited 
by Dr. Ebenezer Prout, come to us from the press of 
the Oliver Ditson Company. Dr. Prout has made his 
selections with great discrimination, and eighty num- 
bers compose the collection, chosen from numerous 
operas as well as from orations and other ecclesiastical 
music art forms. The songs are in chronological order, 
and the work belongs to the splendid series which is 
being issued under the general title of ‘‘The Musician’s 
Library.” 
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In the ‘‘ British Artist” series the Macmillans (im- 
porting for Bell, of London) have issued “J. M. W. 
Turner,” by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. This volume is 
illustrated in tint and color, with reproductions of most 
of Turner’s well-known paintings. The author has 
tried, he says, to look at Turner’s life and work from a 
non-literary point of view, ‘“‘as they appear to a fellow- 
painter traveling, however remotely, along the same 
road.” 

“The. American Art Annual” for 1905 and 1906 (Vol- 
ume V.) has just appeared, under the editorship of 
Florence N. Levy. This well-known annual reviews 
the art activities of the United States, and contains a 
good deal of biographical, statistical, and other tabu- 
lated matter upon the status and progress of Ameri- 
can art which is valuable for reference. It is published 
under its own name at No. 20 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York. 


BOOKS OF ESSAYS, PLAYS, AND MISCELLANY. 


Scribners have just issued Mr. Augustine Birrell’s 
collection of essays entitled ‘‘In the Name of the Bod- 
leian.” Mr. Birrell’s literary chat and gossip will be 
read with increased interest since his advent as a Brit- 
ish cabinet minister. 

Dr. William Osler is one of the few living medical 
men (it is impossible, of course, to forget Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell and Dr. Conan Doyle as we write this) who 
possess a literary style and a wide acquaintance with 
other than technical literature. The little volume en- 
titled ‘‘Counsels and Ideals” (Houghton, Mifflin), se- 
lected from Dr. Osler’s writings by Dr. C. N. B. Camac, 
is full of quotable paragraphs, all of which go to show 
that the genial doctor himself is far from that attitude 
of mind which he so scores in the average physician 
—‘the nickel-in-the-s]-t” attitude. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie’s ‘‘The Great Word” 
(Dodd, Mead) is a series of ‘inspirational editorials” on 
ethics, esthetics, and literature, handled in Mr. Mabie’s 
own thought-provoking style. 

A detailed study of the form of the novel, prepared 
primarily for the teacher of literature, has just been 
issued by Heath from the pen of Mr. Selden L. Whit- 
comb, associate professor of English literature in the 
University of Kansas. It is called ‘“‘The Study of a 
Novel,” and is really a dissection, diagrammatically set 
forth, of a number of the great novels in English. 

The ‘‘Lectures and Essays of Canon Ainger” have 
been issued in two volumes by the Macmillans. The 
work is edited by H. C. Beeching, Dr. Ainger’s literary 
executor. Of the late Canon it has been said that “he 
never forgot in the pulpit that he was a man of letters, 
or out of it that he was a clergyman.” The essays and 
lectures treat of most of the well-known personalities 
and periods in two centuries of British literature. 

Studies of ‘‘Ten Plays of Shakespeare” have been 
issued in book form by Holt for the English critic, 
Mr. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw has seen fit to publish in pam- 
phlet form his ‘‘ Apology for ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,’” the play which caused so much discussion as to 
its decency on its production in New York. To this has 
been added an introduction by John Corbin, on “The 
Tyranny of Police and Press.” The brochure is issued 
by Brentano’s. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. have just brought out the 
third edition of Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s ‘The Greek 
View of Life.” This is intended to serve as a general 


introduction to Greek literature and thought, primarily 
for those who do not know Greek. 

“The Girl with the Green Eyes” (Macmillan) is a 
play in four acts, by Clyde Fitch. 

From the Unit Book Company we have received 
the “Letters and Addresses of Thomas Jefferson,” 
edited by Mr. William B. Parker, who is lecturer in 
English at Columbia, and Mr. Jonas Viles, who is 
assistant professor of history in the University of Mis- 
souri. : 

The love-story of the immortal Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway has been written by Sara Hawkes 
Sterling, under the title ‘“Shakespeare’s Sweetheart ” 
(G. W. Jacobs, Philadelphia). The story is told in 
quaint literary style, and the author has fairly suc- 
ceeded in doing what she set out to do—in suggesting 
the rhythm of Shakespeare’s own poetry. The pictures 
are by Clara Elsena Peck. 

A careful, reverent volume, entitled ‘‘The Evolution 
of a Great Literature” (James H. West Company), has 
been written by Newton Mann, with an aim “to pre- 
sent within small compass and for the use of the general 
reader the main conclusions of advanced scholarship 
touching the composition of the various parts of the 
Bible.” 

Four lectures on the divine comedy of Dante, in- 
tended especially for those who have never read the 
poem, but who would like to know something about it, 
which were delivered by Walter L. Sheldon, of the 
Ethical Society of St. Louis, have been published by 
S. Burns Weston, of Philadelphia. A number of dia- 
grams help to make the author’s thoughts clearer and 
to supplement his methods. 


TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


The annual publication known as ‘‘Moody’s Man- 
ual” (New York : Moody Publishing Company) has be- 
come an invaluable guide to the freshest and most re- 
liable information regarding American railroads and 
all forms of corporation securities. Thoroughly in- 
dexed, it contains complete lists of the names and ad- 
dresses of all members of the stock exchanges of the 
United States and Canada, statements of the public 
debts of all nations, and statistics of American rail- 
roads, traction companies, corporations organized to 
supply gas and electric light, water, telephone and tele- 
graph service, industrial and mining corporations, and 
banks, trust companies, and other financial institutions. 
The whole is admirably arranged and forms a compre- 
hensive financial directory. 

Lippincott’s new ‘ Pronouncing Gazetteer” is pre- 
cisely what it is styled in its sub-title,—a ‘“‘ Geographical 
Dictionary of the World.” No one should make the 
mistake of assuming that the present publication isa 
mere revision of the well-known work which has been 
issued under the same title for the past half-century. 
The new book, edited by Angelo and Louis Heilprin, 
has been reset from new type throughout, and has com- 
paratively little in common with its predecessors. The 
system of pronunciation introduced by Dr. Joseph 
Thomas has been retained, it is true, and this is not 
likely to be modified to any great extent in future edi- 
tions, but this is almost the only feature that remains 
unchanged. The work as a whole is far more compre- 
hensive in scope than ever before. Its treatment of the 
recently acquired possessions of the United States gives 
it a distinctive value to Americans such as no other 
book of its class now has. 





